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P E E F A E. 



BHE deeigQ of tliia book maj be briefly explained. 
I have attempted little more than a personal 
narriLtive, endeavooring to select from my 
abondaut notes such acenee and incidents of adreutnre 
aa seemed to me beet calculated to bring before the 
mind of tbe reader, not merely the history of our 
voyage, but a general view of tbe Arctic regions, — 
its scenery and its life, with a cursory glance at those 
physical forces which, in their results, give characteristic 
expression to that remote quarter of the world. A day of 
months, followed by a night of months, wbere the mean 
annnal temperature rises but little above zero, mnst neces- 
sarily clothe the air and the landscape witii a sentiment 
difficult to appreciate, or, I might perhaps say, foel, with- 
out actual observation. I shall bo abundantly rewarded 
if I have succeeded in impressii^ upon the reader's mind, 
witb any degree of vividness, the wonders and the grandeur 
of Nature as unfolded to us under the Arctic sky. 

The reader will observe that I have not attempted, in 
eny sense, to write a work of Science. True, the purpose 
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Ti PREFACE. 

of tbe vofBge WB8 porely a scientific <me, — ^its chief object 
and aim being to explore tbe bonndaries of the Open Polar 
Sea; at least to detenuiua if such a sea did exist, as bad 
%een eo often asserted \ hot while I have given a general 
discassion of tlie conditionB of the Polar waters and tbe 
Polar ice, and have recorded many new &cts in TBriooB 
departments of physical and natnral science, jret I have 
desired to treat the subject in a manner vbich, as it 
seemed to me, would be most acceptable to the general 
reader, lather than to tbe scientific student, — preferring 
to direct tbe latter to those more strictly scientific chan- 
nels where my materials have been or are about being 
published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^fSSI PTTEPOSE to record in this Book tlie events of 
kN gm ^^° expedition vMch I conducted to the Arctic 

The plan of the enterpnse first suggested itself 
to me while acting as Surgeon of the Expedition com- 
manded by the late Dr. E. K. Kane, of tho United States 
Smj. Although its execution did not appear feasible at 
the period of my return from that voyage in October, 
1855, yet I did not at any time abandon the design,' 
It comprehended an extensive scheme of discovery. The 
proposed route was that by Smith's Sound. My object 
was to complete the survey of the north coasts of Groen- 
lond and Girinnell Land, and to make such explorations 
as I might find practicable in the direction of the ^orth 
Pole! 

My proposed base of operations was Grinnell Land, 
which I had discovered on my former voyage, and had 
personally traced beyond lat. 80°, far enough to satisfy me 
that it was available for my design. 

Accepting the deductions of many learned physicists 
that the sea about the North Pole cannot be frozen, that 
7 - D,g,ucdb?Google 



2 PLAN OF THE EXfEDJTION. 

an opea ^gm- <ifsTW3«i)g,ieidwntii(iilflt^ibn£(l ^lUun the 
Ic&-belt nbich is known-to in.Teoti.itfl'daau'edito add to 
the proofs wLicli hEid already been accnmiilated by the 
early Dutch and English voyagers, and, more recently, 
by the researches of Bcoresby, Wrangel, and Parry, and 
still later by Dr. Kane's expedition. 

It is well known that the great difBeulty which hi« 
been encountered, in the varions attempts that have been 
made to solve this important phjBical problem, has been 
the inability of the explorer to penetrate the Ice-belt with 
his ship, or to travel over it with sledges BufSeiently far 
to obtain indisputable proof. My former experience led 
me to the conclusion ihat the chances of success were 
greater by Smith's Sound than by any other route, and 
my hopes of success were based upon the eipectation 
which I entertained of beii^ able to push a vessel into 
the Ice-belt, to abont the SOth parallel of latitude, and 
thence to transport a boat over the ice to the open sea 
which I hoped to find beyond. Beaching this open sea, 
if Bueh fortune awaited me, I proposed to launch my 
boat and to push off northward. For the ice-transpor- 
tation I expected to rely, mainly, npon the dog of the 
Esquimaux. 

How fiir I was able to execute ■ax-y design these pages 
will show. 

It will be remembered that the highest point reached 
by Dr. Kane with his vessels was Tan Eeneselaer Harbour, 
latitude 78" 37', where he wintered. This was on the 
eastern side of Smith's Sound. It seemed to me that a 
more fovourable position could bo attained on the western 
side ; and &om personal observations made in 1854, 
while on a sledge journey from Tan Rensselaer Harbour, 
it appeared to mo probable that the degree of latitude 
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ANTICIPATED RESULTS. 3 

already indicated miglit be aecnred for a winter stfttioD 
and a centre of obgerration. 

It would be needless for me to attempt to illastrate the 
valne of ancli Et centre for the purpose of scientific inqoiiy. 
It was not alone the prospect of the satisfaction to be 
acliieTed by completing our geographical knowledge of~ 
that portion of the globe, nor that of solving definitely 
the problem of an Open Polar Sea, that encouraged me 
in the task whioh I had ondertak^i. There were many 
qnestions of physical science to be settled, and I hoped to 
take with me a corps of well-instmcted observers. Th& 
movements of the cnrrents of the air and water, the 
temperatore of these elements, the presanre of the former 
and the tides of the latter, tho Tariationa of gravity, the 
direction and intensity of tho " magnetic force," the 
Aurora Borealis, the formation and movement of the 
glaciers, and many impcotant features of Natmal History 
remained to be solved by observationB about the centre 
indicated. Years of profitable labour might indeed be 
expended in that locality by «a. enterprising force of 
skilled workejK. 

With these objects in view, I applied wit^ great con- 
fidence to the scientific men of the world and to the 
enlightened pnblic sentim^it of my cotintrymen. 

The response, although in the end highly gratifying, 
was more tardy in its coming than had been at first 
anticipated. There were indeed many circumstances of 
diBConragement, not the least of which was an impression 
which then had possession of the public judgment, that 
any further efforts toward the North Pole must be fruit- 
less, and must involve an unjustifiable loss of life. It 
was only after many endeavours that here and there the 
infiuences favonrablo to the design began to affect the 
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. 4 FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT. 

- ^jommunity. The most important of theae was, of course, 
the sanction given to the project by those associations 
whose opinions govern the mass of men in relation to 
scieutiiic matters. 

The first pnblio annonncement of it was made to the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, before 
which body I read a paper in December, 1857, setting 
forth the plan, and the means proposed for its accom- 
plishment. It was on this occasion that I first ej^e- 
rienced the disconr^oment to which I have already 
referred, and it became evident to all who had thus &r 
interested themselvt^ in the subject, that it would be 
necessary to instruct the pnblio mind in relation to the 
practicability of the proposed eiploration, and its com- 
parative freedom from danger, before any earnest support 
could be anticipated. 

To this task I at once addressed myself, although, 
indeed, I might with some show of reason have abandoned 
the imdertaking altogether; but at twenty-five one is not 
easily diacouraged. In concert with the friends of the 
enterprise, I caused it to bo understood that I was open 
to invitatians from any of the numerous literary societies 
and clubs who were organizing popular courses of lectures 
for the winter. Such lectures were at that time quite the 
-fashion, and almost every little town in the countiy could 
boast of its " course." The invitationa which reached me 
were very nnmeroua, and I availed myself of them to the 
full limit of my time. The scientific and literary jour- 
nals and the press, ever ready to aid in the advancement 
of liberal and enlightened purposes, gave very cordial 
support ; and, when the spring of 1858 opened, we had 
the satisfaction to perceive that we had dispelled some 
of the popular Illusions respecting the dangers of Arctic 
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SCIENTIFIC INTEREST. 5 

exploration. Among tlie most important of tlie lectntea 
giTen at this period waa n coarse which I delivered at the 
instance of Professor Joseph Heniy, in the fine lectnra- 
room of the Smithsonian Institation at Washington. 
These lectores were the more important, in that they 
secured to tho undertaking the friendship and support of 
Professor A. D. Bache, the learned and efficient chief of 
the United States CooEt Surrey. 

In April, 1858, I brought the subject before the 
American Association for the AdTonoement of Science, 
^ its annual meeting held in Baltimore ; Kud that body 
of representatiTe men, at the suggeBtion of Ftofessor 
Bache, appointed sixteen of its leading members a com- 
mittee on " Arctic Exploration." 

It remained now only to secure the necessary material 
aid. With this object in view, committees were promptly 
appointed by the American Philosophical Society, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, ^e American 
Geographical Society, the Lyceum of ^Natural History of 
New York, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and the Boston Society of Natural History. 

Subscription lists were at once opened by these several 
committees, and Professor Bache, at all times fbremost to 
promote scientific discovery, headed the list with his 
powerfiil name. 

The learned Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Professor Joseph Henry, further strengthened the canae 
by the profler of scientific instruments, and this was 
followed by the earnest support of Mr. Henry Grinnell, 
whose zealous efforts and sacrifices in behalf of Arctic 
exploration are too well known to gain anything &om my 



At a sabsequent period I addressed the Chamber of 
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6 PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Onmierce in New York, and the Boiu^ of Trade in 
Philoclelplua. The latter promptly appointed a committee 
with the same objects as those pre-riouBly appointed by 
the soienti£o societies. Still later I spoke to a large 
aadience in the lecture-room of the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, assembled under the auspices of IJie conunittee of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences, on which occasion, 
after eloquent addresses by the chairman, the late Hon. 
Edward Everett, and Professors Agassiz and W. B. 
Steers, a committee of citizens was appointed to co-operato 
with the committees already named. 

The system of pubUo lecturing which had been im~ 
proved with such satiefactoiy advantage in the beginning, 
was continued, and, in addition to the increased public 
interest which the lectures created, they proved a ■source 
of mora substantial benefit. Two of them were delivered 
under the auspices of the American Geographical Society. 
The value of these lost was derived from the circumstance 
that public support was given to the project by Dr. 
Francis Lieber, the late Bev. Dr. Bethune, Bev. J. P. 
Thompson, the late Professor (afterward Major-General) 
0. M. Mitcbel, and Mr. (now Brigadier-General) Egbert 
L. Yiele, who spoke on the occasion. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Lieber, and it was characteristic of 
that able and learned writer. 

The interest manifested among geographers abrond 
was ' scarcely less than that shown by scientific men at 
home. The eminent President of the Geographical 
Society of London, Sir Eoderick Impey Murchison, in 
announcing the proposed renewal of Arctic discovery to 
that distinguished body, expressed the earnest desire of 
the society for the success of the undertaking ; and ihe 
enlightened Vice-President of the Geographical Society of 



FOEEIGN SUPPORT. 7 

Paris, M. de la Eoquette, promptly offered, as xia. earnest 
of liis goodwill, a liberal contiibntion to the fund. 

The Masonic Fraternity in New York, BoEton, and 
Philadelphia- also gave their assistance, and it ^Vas not the 
less appreciated that it was spontaneoas and unexpected. 

Notwithstanding the nnoeasing efforts which were thas 
made in evcfy (Quarter, and the almost nniversal interest 
^lich the undertaking at length excited, it was not until 
the beginning of June, 1860, tJiat I was able to commence 
my preparations. My plans of exploration had been based 
upon the expectation of being able to start with two 
veseels, — one a small steamer, to be taken out under sails, 
and the steam power only to be nsed when- actually among 
the ice ; the other a sailing vessel, to be employed os a 
tender or store^hip. 

It now became evident to us that if my departure was 
deferred to another year, the chances of my sailing at all 
would be diminished rather than increased ; and we there- 
fore determined to do the best, we could with the means at 
hand. These means would enable as to fit out and man 
only one smnll sailing vessel. 

To Mr, Eichatd Baker, jun., the energetic chairman of 
Hie Boston Committeo (aided by a sub-committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Warren Sawyer, Mr. John Stetson, Mr. 0. W, 
Peabody, and Mr. J. D. W. Joy), was intrusted the selec- 
tion and purchase of such a croft as would beet compro- 
mise between the services to be performed and the state of 
onr finances ; and the duty was accomplished with charao- 
teristio sagacity. When I reached Boston, a few days 
ftfler the purchase bad been made, I found tiie vessel lying 
at a wharf, heavily laden with a cargo brought from the 
West Indies. She was a strong, snug, jaunty-looking 
craft, and appeared to be well adapted for the- peculiar 
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8 VESSEL PURCHASED. 

service to wliich she was destined. Her "legister" 
qnamtl; set forth that she was " A 1," that ahe measured 
one hnndied and thirty -three tons harden, that she was t. 
fore-and-aft schooner, drew eight feet of water, and was 
named Spring HiU. Fra this name wo at once substituted 
Vnited Stales, which change was, npon my memorial, sub- 
BeqaeuUy confirmed by act of Congress. 

The season was now growing very late. Before the 
Tessel had been purchased it was fqlly time that I shonld 
hare been npon my voyage, and every day's dehiy added 
to my anxiety lest I shonld be unable to penetrate the 
Baffin's Bay Ice, and secure a harbour before the winter 
had shut out fdl access to the laud. It was therefore 
with no small degree of satisfaction that I saw the schooner 
on the ways in the shipyard of Mr. Kelly in East Boston, 
and the work of refitting her going rapidly forward- 
As a protection against the wear and pressure of the ice, 
a strong sheathing of two and a half inch oak planking 
was spiked to hor sides, and tho bows were cased widi 
thick iron plates as far aft as the forechains. Internally 
she was strengthened with heavy beams, crossing at inter- 
vals of twelve feet a little below the water-line, which, as 
well as the deck-timbers, were supported by additional 
knees and diagonal braces. For convenience of working 
among the ice, hor rig was changed from a fore-and-aft to 
a foretop-sail schooner. 

Owing to many unavoidable delays, the month of June 
had almost passed before the schooner was brought to the 
wharf in Boston to receive her caj^o. Much of this cai^ 
was made up of volnntory gift offeringa, " in the cause of 
Bcienoe," and came from various places, and, as these 
" efferings " arrived irregularly, there was naturally maoh 
confosioQ in the storage. It will not therefore appeat 
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PREPARATION. 9 

surprising tbat our departure mu seyerdl days delayed. 
One mouth was indeed a short time, even tmder the most 
favourable circnmstancee, to fit a vessel, purchase and 
store a complicated cargo, constmot and get together 
sledges, boats, and other e^nipments for travelling, obtain 
instruments and all the requisite materials for scientific 
exploration, — in short, to accumulate the various odds and 
ends necessary for so unusual and protracted a voyage. 
It was a busy month, and into no equal period of my life 
did I ever crowd so much labour and anxiety. 

The selection of my ship's company gave me not a little 
concern. Of material irom which to choose there was 
quite an ample supply. In numbers there were indeed 
enough to have fitted ont a respectable squadron ; but it 
VTBs not easy to find those whose constitutions and habits 
of life fitted them for the service. The greater number 
of the volunteers had never been to sea, and most 
of them were eager "to serve in any capacity," — a 
declaration which, too often on this, as on other occa- 
Btone, I have found to signify the absence of any capacity 
at all. 

I esteemed myself fortunate in securing the services of 
my former companion and ftieul in tiie Orinnell Expedi- 
tion, Mr, August Sonntag, who early volunteered to join 
me from Mexico, in which country be was engaged in 
conducting some important scientific explorations. He 
even proposed to me that he should abandon the work 
upon which he was then employed, in order to aid 
me in the preliminary preparations. Betoming to 
the United States in 1859, he was appointed to the 
Dndley Observatory, Albany, and, to accompany me, he 
sacrificed the fine position of Assodate Director of that 
institution. 
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10 ■ OFFICERS AND- CREW. 

My party, when at length completeii, i»iml)ered fourteen 
persons all told, as follows : — 

AuocET SoniiTAa, Astronomet, and secood in command, 

3. J. McCoRUiCK, Sailing Master. 

HmntT W. DoDOE, Ilate. 

HcsBi G. Eadcliffb, Assistant Astronomer, 

GEOsaE F. Enobb, Commander'a Secietaiy. 

CoLUN C. Stabb, Master's Mate. 

Gibson Cabothebs^ Boatswain and Carpenter. 

Fbanou L. Habbis. Volunteer. 

Uabvcy Hetwood, Volunteer, 

Joan McDoMALT, Se 

Thohas Babnuu, Seamiin. 

Chables McCobhice, Se 

WlbLIAH MiLLEB, Sei 

John WiLUAxa, Sei 

Our ecLuipment for scientific observations was reaEonably 
perfect. Tha Smitheoniaa Institution furniehcd a good 
supply of barometerB and thermometers, besides other 
apparatus not less important, and also spirits, cans, and 
other materials for the oolloction and presoivation of 
specimens of Natural History. In this latter department 
I owe especial obligations to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and also to the Cambridge 
Museum. From the skilful maker, Mr, John Tagliabeau, 
of New York, I had a faandBomo present of spirit thermo- 
meters. From the Topographical Bureau at Washington, 
tlirough the courtesy of its chief, I was supplied with two 
pocket-sextante, instruments which could not have been 
obtained either by pnrchaBe or loan elsewhere. I hail 
hoped to secure from the National Observatory the nee of 
a deep-sea sounding apparatas, until it was made known to 
me that the concession was not provided for by act of Con- 
gress. Outside of the limits of nautical routine I fared 
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SCIENTIFIC OUTFIT. Ii 

better. The Chief of the Coast Survey fumisled me with 
a TOrtioal circle, whioh contained the double advimtage of 
a transit and theodolite, a well-toBted imi£lar magneto- 
meter, a reflecting cirole, a Wnrdeman compass, and seTHral 
other trainable inetnimcnti. We had five ohronometars, — 
three box and two pocket, which last were intended for 
nse in sledge trarelling. We had an excellent telescope, 
with a fonr and a half inch object-glass; and, under the 
joint snperintendence of the late Professor Bond, of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Sonnfag, I canEcd to be cxmskocted a 
pendnlmn apparatus after the plan of Foster's instmment. 

I iM^ed not instmmentB, bnt men. Hy only well- 
instructed associate was Mr. Sonntag. 

Our ontfit was altogether of the very best deseription, 
•and our larder contained eTorytbing Uut conld reasonably 
be desired. An abundant supply of canned meats, yegeta- 
bles, and fruits insured ns against sonrry, and a largo 
Stock of desiccated beef, beef soup (a mixture of meat, 
carrots, onions, &c.), and potatoes, prepared expressly for 
me by ihe American Desiccating Company of New York, 
gave ns a light and portable food for the sledge jonmeys. 
1 preferred the food in this form to the ordinary pemican. 
We were amply provided with good warm woollen cloth- 
ing, and four large bales of bnfBilo-Bkins promised each of 
as the materials for a coat and protection against the 
Arctic winds. A good stock of rifles and guns, and a 
plentiful supply of ammnnition, finished our guarantees 
against want- We had forty tons of coal and wood in the 
hold, and a quantity of pine boards, intended for housing 
over the upper dock whoa in winter (juartcre. 

Our sledges were constructed after a pattern furnished 
by myself and the tents, cooking-lamps, and other camp 
fixtures, were manufactured under my personal supervision. 
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12 READY TO SAIL. 

From nnmeToaB fi-iencls, whoBo names I cannot bere men- 
tion without violating the obligations of confidenee, we 
received books and a great quantity of " small stores " 
whicb were afterwards greatly appreciated dnring onr 
winter impriBonment In the ice. 

We had expected to sail on the 4th of July, and the 
friends of the Elxpeditiou were invited by the Boston Con>- 
mittee, throngh its secretory, Mr. 0. W. Feabody, to see 
us ofT, Although the day was dork and drizzly, many 
hundreds of persons were present. Through some nnavoid- 
oble accident we did not get away. The guests, however, 
mode US the recipients of their beet wishes, and when the 
members of my little command (assembled' tc^ther on 
that day for Uie first time) found themselves addressed in 
turn by the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the City, 
and the President of Harvard, and by renowned states- 
men, orators, divines and metchants of Boston, ond by 
tavana of Cambridge, the measure of tlieir happiness was 
full. Inspired by the interest thus so conspicuously 
manifested in their fortunes, they felt ready for any 
emei^ency. 
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THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 



|ATE in the eTening of July Gth, 1860, the 
schooner United States vas banled into the 
Btream, prepared to leave port the following 



The morning dawned clear and anspicionfl. TJpon 
going on board, I found that a nnmber of &iendB whom I 
had invited to accompany ns down the hay had preceded 
me hy half an bonr. Among them were Hia Excellency 
the Governor of the State, and repreaentatives of the 
Boston, Kew York, and Philadelphia committees. 

The £ne large steam-tug B. B. Forhea aeon came along- 
side] alive wili a gay party of weU-wiahers, and, takiiig 
the end of our hawser, started us from our anchor^e. 
As we pftBsed Long Wharf wo were honoured with a salute 
from a battery which the Mayor of the city had Bent down 
ion that purpose, and numerous parting cheers greeted us 
u we steamed down the bay. 

The wind being unfavourable, we dropped anchor for 
the night in Nontashet Boade. The tug took most of our 
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14 LEA VING BOSTON. 

friend biK^ ta Bo^aii,.And I was IdK in mj-caUn -miSx 
the ofBcialj^presentatiTes of the piomoteM of 4he «iiter- 
prise, engaged in the last of onr ntunerouB cousiiltatioiis. 
A handful of papers were pat into my posseBBion, and I 
became the sole owner of the schooner United States and 
the property on board of her. The saa had set before 
onr conference ended, and the wind promisiDg to hold 
firom the eastward diuring the night, I returned to Boston 
with Mr. Baker, in hie yacht. 

Upon arriving at the Bchooner nest morning, I found 
that the ezecutiye officer had availed himself of the delay 
to break out the ship's hold and effect a better stowage 
of the deck cargo. Indeed, we were in no condition for 
going to sea. Many, of the stores were hurried on board 
at the last moment, and the deck was literally covered 
with boxes and bales, which, in the haste of departure, 
could not be stowed away. It was long after nightfell 
when the hatches were closed and eTeryihing Becnrod.; 
but as the pilot did not come on board, we were coiqpaUed 
to wait until daylight. 

I paBsed the night on M>. Baker's yacht, which lay 
near by, with some kind Mends who would not quit ns 
until they saw us fairly off. The pretty yachts Stdla and 
Hmoard, to whose gentlemanly owners I was indebted for 
courtcons attentions, also kept us oompany. 

With the first gray streak of the dawning day, this little 
fleet tripped their anchors and glided home, beating our 
last good-byes, while we, with a fair wind, stood out to 
sea. 

Before the night closed in, the coast hod sunk oat of 
sight, and I was onoe more tossing on the waves of the 
brood Atlantic Again I saw the sun sink beneath the 
line of waters, and I watched the changing clouds which 
hung over the land I had left behind me, until the last 
faint flush of gold and crimson hod melted away into the 
soft twilight. Creeping then into my damp, narrow bunk, 
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FIRST NIGHT AT SEA. 15 

I slept the ^eet Jong, nnlMXifcen alaep I hod had for wedce. 
The expeditioo whioh had absorbed ho mnoh (rf my 
attention during the past five ycaia iras non fairly on its 
^ray. Traatbg in Providence and my own energy, I had 
faith iu the future. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WILL not long detain the render with the 
details of oni passage to the Gieouland coast. 
It was mainly devoid of interest 

My first concern was to regulate the domestic 
aSiura of my Httie company; my second, to make the 
schooner as tidy and comfortable as possible. The former 
was much more easily managed than the latter. Colling 
the ofSceis and crew together, I explained to them that, 
inasmuch as we would for a long time constitute our own 
little world, wo mnst all recognize tho obligations of a 
mutual dependence and the ties of mutual safety, interest, 
and ambitiou. Keeping this in view, we would find no 
hardship in making all selfish considerations subordinate 
to the necessities of a mutual accoimnodatiou. The 
response was highly gratiQdng to me, and I had afterward 
abundant reason to congratulate myself upon having at 
the outset established the relations of the crew with 
myself upon such a satisfactory footing. To say nothing 
of its advant^eB to onr convenience, this coarse saved 
much trouble. From the beginning to the end of the 
cruise I had no occasion to record a breach of discipline ; 
and I did not find it necessary to establish any other rules 
than those which are usual in all well-disciplined ships. 

To make the schooner comfortable was impracticable, 
and to make her tidy equally so. I found myself rocking 
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THE DECKS. i? 

about on the Atlantic witli decks in a condition to have 
Borely tried the patienco of tho most practised sailor. 
Barrels, boxes, boards, boats, and otber articles were 
Spiked 01 lasbed to tbe bulwarks and masts, nutil all. 
available space was covered, and tbeire was left only a. 
narrow, winding pathway from the qnarter to tbe fore- 
castle deck, and no placo whatever for exercise bat the 
top of the tmnk cabin, which was just twelve feet by ten ; 
and even this was partly covered, and that too with 
articles which, if they have existence, should at least never 
be in sight on a well-regulated craft. But this was not . 
to be helped, — there was no room for anything more 
below hatehea ; every nook and cranny in tbe vessel was 
fall, and wc had no alternative but to allow tbe decks to 
be " lombered up" until some &icndly sea should come 
and wash the incumbrance overboard. (We were entirely 
too pmdent to throw anything away.) That such an 
event would happen seemed likely enough, for we were 
loaded down until tbe deck, in the waist, was only a foot 
and a half above tbo water ; and, standing in the gangway, 
you could at any time lean over the monkey-rail and 
touch tbe sea with your fingers. The galley filled up the 
entire space between tbe fore liatcb and the mainmast ; 
and the water, coming in over tbe gangway, ponred 
throagh it frequently witbont restraint. The cook and 
the fire were often put out together, and the regularity of 
our meals was a little disturbed in consequence. 

My cabin occupied the after-half of tbe " trunk " (which 
extended two feet abo?e the quarter-deck), and was six 
feet by ton. Two " bulls'-eyes " gave ma a feeble light by 
day, and a IccroBene lamp, which creaked uneasily in its 
gimbals, by night Two berths, let one into either side, 
furnished oonmiodiovB receptacles for ship's stores. The 
carpenter, however, fixed up a narrow bu^ for me ; and 
when I bad covered this with a hrilUaut afghan, and 
enclosed it with a pair of crimson cnrtoins. I was 
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18 FOG BANKS. 

aetoniEihed at tlia omoont of comfort whicli I hiul manti- 
factored for myself. 

The narrow space in front of my cabin contained the 
companion ladder, the eieward'a pantry, the stove-pipe, 
a barrel of flour, and a " room " for Mr. Sountog. Forward 
of this, two steps down in the hold, was the officers' cabin, 
which was exactly twelve feet square by six feet high. It 
w^ oak-panelled, and had eight bunts, happily not all 
occupied- It was not a commodious apartment, Tho 
men's quarters were under the forecostle deck, close 
against tho " dead-wood " of the " ship's eyes." They, 
too, were necessarily crowded for room. 

Our couTso from Boston lay directly for the outer capes 
of Newfoundland, inside of Sable Island. Every one who 
has sailed down the coast of Nova Scotia knows the nature 
of the foga which hang over the banks, especially during 
the warm season of the year ; and we had our full measure 
of the emhorrassing fortune which usually be&lls the 
navigator of those waters. 

We ran into a fog bank on the second day out from 
Boston, and for seven days thereafter were enveloped in 
an atmosphero so dense as completely to obscure the smi 
and horizon. We could, of course, obtain no " sights," 
and, during that period, were obliged in consequence to 
rely for our position upon the lead lino and our dead 
ret^oning. Uncertain currents made this last a method 
of doubtful dependence. 

On the sixth day of this seemingly endless fog I grew 
rather more than usually uneasy ; but the sailing-master 
assured mo that he mis certain of our position ; and, with 
the map before us on the table, he ^rovei it by the 
soundings. We woold clear Gape Baco in the morning 
watch. 

The morning watch found mo on deck, and, as before, 
our position was ahowu by the record of the lead. The 
lead vfHB a false prophet, for instead of rmming outside 
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" BREAKERS AHEAD." 19 

we wcra mghii^ Bixuarel; upon tbe cape. Satisfied, how- 
«ver, by the ttasuianees which I had received, I went 
l)^ow to hreaJdast, and had Bcarcely been seated when 
that most disagreeable of ail cries, — once heard, ncTer to 
be forgotten, — " Brealtere ahead !" startled ns. Upon 
reaching tho deck, I found the sails shirering in the wind, 
and almost within pistol-shot rose a great black wall, 
against which the sea wag breaking in a most i^reateoing 
manner. Fortunately the schooner came quickly to the 
wind and held in stays, otherwise wo must have stntck in 
fi very few minutca. As it was, we settled close upon the 
rocks before tho sails filled and we began to crawl slowly 
off. The spray, thrown bock from the snllen cliff, 
actually fell npon the deck, and it seemed as if I conld 
almost touch the rocks with my hand. Wo wore Boon 
relieved by seeing tho dark fog-veil drawn between us and 
danger. But the danger was, apparently, not yet passed. 
In half an honr tho wind died away almost to a calm, 
leaving ns a heavy sea to fight with, while out of tho 
blackness came the wail of tho angry surf bemoaning the 
loss of its prey. 

The wind increased towards noon, and freed ns from 
snspense. Bcsolved this time to give Cape Baco a wide 
berth, we ran off E. 8. E., and not until I was sure, by the 
colour of the water, that Newfoundland was at a safe 
distance, did I lot the schooner fill away on her course 
toward Cape Farewell. By this timo a stiff breeze was 
blovrii^ from the south, and as tho night cdoscd in we 
were running before the wind under a close-reefed top- 
sail. 

A succession of sontherly gales now chased us north- 
vrards, and we hauled in our latitude with gratifying 
rapidity. In a few days wo were ploughing tiio waters 
which bathe the rock-bound coasts of Greenland, 

On the 30th of July I had tho satisfaction of being 
once more within the Arctic Circle. That imaginary lino 



20 THE FIRST ICEBERG. 

was crossed at eight o'clock in the evening, and the event 
waa celebrated by a salute from our signal-gtui and a. 
dieplay of bunting. 

We now felt that we had &irlf entered upon onr- 
career. 

We were twenty days out from Boeton, and had made 
throughout an average nin of a hundred miles a day. 
The Bchooner had proved herself an excellent sea-boat. 
The coast of Gre^doud was about tea let^es away, 
obscured by a clond ; we had Gape Walsiugham on the 
port beam, and the lofty Suckertoppeu would have beea 
visible over the Etaiboard quarter had the air been clear. 
We hod not yet, however, sighted the land, but we had 
made our first iceberg, we had seen the " midnight sun," 
and we had come into the eBdlees day. When the hour- 
hand of the Yankee clock which ticked above my head 
pointed to XII., the sunlight still flooded the cabin. 
Accustomed to this strange life in former yoara, the 
chaise had to me littlo of novelty ; but the officers 
complained of sleeplessness, and were lounging about as 
if waiting for the old-faehioned darkness which suggests 
bed-time. 

The first iceberg was made the day before we passed 
the Arctic Circle. The dead white mass broke upon us 
out of a dense fog, and was mistt^en by the lookout for 
laud when he first caught the eotmd of breakers beating 
upon it. It waa fioating directly in our course, but wo 
had time enough to clear it. Its form waa that of an 
irregular pyramid, about three hundred feet at ita baee, 
and perhaps half as high. Its simmiit was at first obscured, 
but at length the mist broke away, disclosing the peak of 
a glittering spire, around which the white clou^ were 
curling and dancing in the sunlight. There waa some- 
thing very impressive in the stem indifference with which 
it received the lashing of the sea. The waves threw their 
liquid arms about it caressingly, but it deigned not even a 
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GOOD TEMPER OF THE CREW. ZX 

nod of recognition, and sent them reeliDg backward, 
mo&niag nnd lamenting. . 

We had eome rongh handling in Davin' Strait. Once I 
thonght we had eurely come inglorionsly to grief. We 
were ronuing before the wind and fighting a wretched 
GTOfis-Bea nnder reefed foie and mainsail and jib, when the 
faro fife-rail was carried awaj ; — down came eveiTthing 
to the deck, and there was left not a stitch of canvas on 
the schooner but the lambering mainsaiL It waa a 
miiade that we did not brooch to and go to the bottom. 
Nothing saved ns bnt a steady hand at the helm. 

The following entry in my joraiial, made at this 
period, will exhibit our condition and the tamper of the 
crew: — 

" Notwithstanding all this hnocUng abont, everybody 
seems to take it for granted that this sort of thing is very 
natoral and proper, and a part of the engagement for the 
cmise. It is at least gratifying to sea that they take 
kindly to discomfort, and receive every &eak of fortune 
with roanly good nature. I really believe that were 
aSiuis otherwise ordered they would be sadly disappointed. 
.They are ' the small baud of brave and spirited men ' 
they read about in the newspapers, and they mean to show 
it. The sailors are sometimes literally drowned out of 
the forecastle. The cabin is flooded at least a dozen 
times a day. The skylight bos been knocked to pieces by 
the head of a sea, and the table, standing directly under 
it, has been more than once cleared of crockery and 
eatables without the aid of the steward. My own cabin 
gets washed out at irregular intervals, and my books are 
half of them spoiled by tumbling from their shelves in 
spite of all I can do to the contrary. Once I caught the 
whole library tacking about the deck after an unusunlly 
ambitious dive of the schooner, and the advent of a more 
than ordinarily heavy rush of wat^r through the ' com- 
panion-way," " 
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33 A LAND-FALL. 

It had been my intention to stt^ at Egedesmindie, or 
some other of the lower Danish Btations, on the Greenland 
coast, to obtain a etock of furs, and at the upper Bettle- 
ments to procnre the needful supply of dogs for Bledge 
travelling ; but, the wind being foir, I resolved to hold on 
and trust to obtaining everything repaired at Proven and 
Upemavik. 

We made our first land-fall on the Slst. It proved to 
be the southern extremity of Disco Island. The lofty 
mountains broke suddenly throngh the thick mist, and 
eqiosed their hoary heads, not a little to our astonishment ; 
but they vanished again as quickly as they hod appeared, 
£nt we had got a clutch upon the land, and found that, 
befogged though we were, we had calculated our position 
to a nicety. From this moment the interest of our cruise 
was doubled. 

The next day we were abreast the Nord Fiord of Disco, 
in latitude 70°, and, gliding on with a light wind, tho 
Waigat and Oomiucik Fiord were soon behind us ; and on 
the evening of Ai^ust 2nd we were approaching the bold 
promontory of Svarte Huk, which is only forty miles from 
Proven, whither we were bound. 

" A man's heart deviseth his way, but tho Lord directeth 
his steps." Just as we were coi^ratulating ourselves 
upon the prospect of getting (m appetite for breakfast 
among the Greenland hills, the wind began to ehoiv 
decided sjmiptomB of weakness ; and, after a succession of 
spasmodic efforts to recover itself; prolonged through the 
next four-and-tireuty hours, it at length died away com- 
pletely, and left us lying on the still waters, impatient 
and ill at ease. We were sadly disappointed ; but tho 
sun scattered tho vapours which had hung so long about 
ns, and, ia the scene which broke out of the dissolving 
mist, we buried our ve:cation. 

Greenland had been for some time regarded by my 
companions as a sort of myth; for, although frequently 
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only a few miles from its coast, bo tMck and constant had 
been the donds and fogs, that, eicept for a few brief 
minntes, it had been wholly hidden from oar view. 
Here, bowerer, it was at lust, shftking off its cloud mantle^ 
and standing eqaorely oat before as in auBtere magnifi- 
cence, — its broad valleys, its deep ravines, its noble monn- 
taios, its black, beetling cliffe, its frowning desolation. 

As the fog lifted and roUed itself up like a scroll over 
the sea to the westward, iceberg after iceberg burst into 
view, like castles in a fairy tale. It seemed, indeed, as if 
we had been drawn by some unseen hand into a land of 
enchantment, rather than that we had come of our own 
free wiU into a region of stem realities, in parsnit of 
stem purposes ; — as if the elves of the North had, in 
sportive playfulness, thrown a veil about our eyes, and 
enticed ns to the very " seat eternal of the gods." Here 
waa the Yalhalla of the sturdy Vikings ; here the city of 
the Bun-god Freyer,— Alfbeim, with its elfin caves, — and 
Glitner, with its walls of gold and roofs of silver, and 
Gimle, more brilliant than the sun, — the home of the 
happy; and there, piercing the clouds, was Himinborg, 
the Celestial Hount, where the bridge of the gods touches 



It would be difficult to imagine a scene more solemnly 
impressive than that which was disclosed to ns by the 
sadden change in the clouded atmosphere. From my 
diary I copy the following brief description of it : — 

" MiDNiGHt. — I have just come below, lost in the 
wondrous beauty of the night The soa is smooth as 
glass ; not a ripple breaks its dead surface, not a breath 
of air stirring. The sun hangB close upon the northern 
horizon ; the fog has broken up into light clouds ; the 
icebergs lie thick about us ; the dark headlands stand 
boldly oat against the sky ; and the clouds and sea and 
bergs and monntains are bathed in an atmosphere of 
crimson and gold and purple most singularly beautiful."' 
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24 BEAUTY OF THE ICEBERGS. 

In all my former experience in this region of etartlii^ 
novelties 1 had never seen anytliing to equal what I 
witneseod that night. The air was warm almost as a 
stuniner'e night at home, and yet there were the icehergs 
and the hleak monntains, with which the &ncy, in this 
land of green hiUa and waving forests, can assooiatfl 
nothing but cold repnlaiveneas. The sky was bright and 
fioft and strai^ly inspiring aa the sMea of Italy. The 
bergs had wholly lost their chilly aspect, and, glittering 
in the blaze of the brilliant heavens, se.emed, in the 
distance, like masses of burnished metal or solid flame. 
Nearer at hand thoy wore huge blocks of Parian marble, 
inlaid with mammoth gems of pearl and opal. One in 
particniar exhibited the perfection of the grand. Its form 
was not unlike that of the Coliseum, and it lay so far 
away that half its height was buried beneath the line of 
blood-red waters. The sun, slowly rolling along the 
horizon, passed behind it, and it seemed as if the old 
Boman ruin had suddenly token fire. 

Nothing indeed but the pencil of the artist could 
depict the wonderful richness of this sparkling fragment 
of Nature. Church, in his groat picture of " The Ice- 
bergs," has grandly exhibited a scene not unlike that 
■ which I would in vain describe. 

In the shadows of the bergs the water was a rich green, 
and nothing could be more soft and tender than the grada- 
tions of colour made by the sea shoaling on the sloping 
timgne of a bei^ close beside us. The tint increased in 
intensity where the ice overhung the water, and a deep 
cavern near by exhibited the solid colour of the malachite 
mingled with the transparsicy of the emerald ; while, in 
strange contrast, a broad streak of cobalt blue ran 
diagonally through its body. 

The bewitching character of the scene was heightened 
by a thousand little cascades which leaped into the sea 
&om these floating masses, — the water being discharged 
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fivrn lakes of melted enow and ice which lepoeed in 
quietude far np ia the vallej^ separating the high itgf 
iills of their upper surface. From other hergs large 
pieces were now and then detached, — plunging down into 
the water with deafening noise, while the alow moving 
swell of the ocean resounded through their hroken 
archwajs. 

I had been watching this scene for honre, lost in roTerie 
and forgetfulnesg, when I was brought suddenly to my 
senses by the master's mate, who came to report, " Ice 
close aboard, sir." We were drifting slowly upon a berg 
about the height of our topmasts. The boats were quickly 
lowered to pull ua of^ and, the schooner once more in 
safety, I went to bed. 

I awoke after a few hours, shivering with the cold. 
The " bull's-eye" above my head was open, and a chilly 
fc^ was pouring in upon me. Hurrying on deck, I found 
the whole scene changed. A dense gray mist had settled 
over the waters (md icebergs and mountains, blending 
them all in chaotic gloom. 

Twenty-fonr days at sea had brought the water very 
low in our casks, and I took advantage of the delay to 
send off to a neighbouring iceberg for a fresh sapply. 
The water of these bergs is pure and clear as crystal. 

Getting at last a ahint of the wind, we ran in among 
the low islands which line the coast above Svarte Hnk ; 
and Sonntag, who had gone ahead in a boat to Proven, 
having sent off to us a swarthy-looking pilot, we wound 
our way slowly through the tortuous paaeago, and at a 
little after midnight of August 6tb we dropped anchor in 
the snuggest of little harbonrs. The loud baying of dogs, 
and an odour, baSIing description, — " a very ancient and 
fish-like smeU," — first warned us of our approach to a 
Greenland settlement. 
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CHAPTER in. 

iKB^nlE were eecortcd into tlie harbour of Frdren by the 
hpWkU etjrangeBt fleet of boats and the Btrongest-lookiiig 
^O^j boatmen that ever convoyed a ship. They 
were the lar-fumed kayakers of Gre^ilond, and 
tliey deaerre a passing notice. 

The ko^ak of the Groenlander ie the frailest Specimen 
of marine architecture that ever carried human freight. 
It is eighteen foot long and as many inches wide at its 
middle, and tapers, with an upward curving line, to a 
point at either eni. The skeleton of the boat is mode of 
light wood; the covering is of tanned seal-skiii, sewed 
together by the native women vrith sinew thread, and 
ivith a str^gth and dexterity quite astouishiug. Not a 
drop of water finds its way through their seams, and the 
stin itself is perfectly waterproof. The boat is about 
nine inches deep, and the top is coveted like the bottom. 
There is no opening into it except a round hole in the 
centre, which admits the hunter as far as his hips. This 
hole is snrrounded vdth a wooden rim, over which the 
kayaker laces the lower edge of his water-tight jacket, and 
thns fastens himself in and keeps the water out. Ho 
propels himself with a single oar about six feet long, 
which terminates in a blade or paddle at either end. This 
instmment of locomotion is grasped in the centre, and is 
dipped in the water alternately to right and left. The 
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boat is graceful bb a duck and light as a feather. It has 
no ballast and do keel, and it rides almost on the surface 
of the water. It is therefore neceasarilytop'heaTy. Long 
practice is required to man^e it and no tight-rope dancer 
ever needed more steady nerve and skill of balance than 
this same savage kayaker. Yet, in this frail craft, he does 
not hesitate to ride seas which would swamp an ordinary 
boat, OF to break through surf which may sweep completely 
over him. But he is need to hard battleB, and, in spite of 
every fortune, he keeps himself upright. 

I watched their movements with much interest as they 
collected about the schooner. Among the benefits which 
they had derived from civilization was an appreciation of 
the value of mm, coffee, and tobacco ; and they were not 
over modest in their demands for these articles. Most 
of them had, however, something to trade, and went home 
with their reward. One old fcUow who had managed to 
pick up a few words of English, without being porticnlarly 
dear as to their meaning, was loud in his demands for a 
"pound mm, bottle st^ar," offerii^ in exchange a fine 
salmon. 

I had intended to remain at Prdven only a single day, 
and then to hasten on with all possible speed; but our 
stay was prolonged by circumstances to which I was forced 
to snbmit with as good a grace as possible. It was idle 
for me to leave without a snpply of dogs, for laj plans and 
preparations were entirely based upon them ; and the 
jffospect of accomplishing my design in this respect ap- 
peared, from the first, very feeble. In order to save time, 
Sonntag had gone to the vilh^e when wo lay becalmed off 
Syorte Hui, and he returned on board with the most dis- 
couraging accounts of the poverty of the settlements in 
tiiat which was such an essential addition to oar equip- 
ment. A disease which had prevailed among the teams 
during the past year, had diminished the stock to less 
than half of what was required for the prosperity of the 
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people ; and all crar offers to pnrcliase, either with money 
or prorigions, were at first flatly refused, and were in the 
end only partially successful. 

Mr. Sonntag had called upon the Assistant Trader im- 
mediately after his aTrival, and was at once informed by 
that ofScial of the unfortunate state of a&irs. He would, 
however, personally interest himself in the matter, and 
advised that we should await the arrival of the Chief 
Trader, Mr. Hansen, who resided at Upemavik, which is 
forty miles to the north, and wonld be in Proven in a day 
or so. It was evident that nothing could be done with- 
out the aid of this all-powerful public functionary, for 
whose arrival we had no alternative but to wait. If wo 
went on to Upemavik we ran the hazard of missing him ; 
and, by not seeing him until his return to that settlement 
&om hie Boathcm tour, of losing the advantage of his 
prompt co-operation. 

Mr. Hansen arrived the following dny, and assured me 
that he would do what was in his power \ but he feared 
that he should have little buccbbs. Aa an earnest of his 
good-will, he informed me, with a delicate courtesy which 
made me for the moment wonder if a lordly son of Castile 
hod not wandered to this land of ice, and disguised himself 
in a seal-skin coat, that his own teams were at my disposal. 
Beyond this, however, ho could neither advise nor com- 
mand. There was no public stock from which to supply 
my- wants; and so great and universal had been the 
ravages of disease among the animals, that many hunters 
were wholly destitute, and none were in possession of 
their nsnal number. He however at once despatched a 
courier to Upemavik, and others to various small Bettl&- 
ments, and thus heralded the news that any honter who 
had an extra dog would find a market for it by bringing it 
forthwith to Proven or Upernavik. 

This action of the Chief Trader was the mote appre- 
ciated that it was disinterested, and was nncalled for 
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eitber by any ofGcial demands which were laid npon him, 
or by any special show of dignity or importance with 
which the insignificant Bchooner lying in the harboor 
conid lack np my claimB. The State Department at 
Washington had, at my solicitation, requested from the 
Danieh Government snch recognition for me as had been 
hitherto accorded to the American and English naval ex- 
peditions ; bat the conrtoous response which came in the 
form of a command to the Greenland officials to fiimish 
me with everything in their power did not reach the 
settlements nntil the following year. The commands of 
his Majesty the King conld not, however, have stood me in 
better stead than the gentlemanly instincts of Mr. Hansen. 
There is little in the history of Proven, either past or 
present, that will interest the readers of this narrative. 
What there is of it stands on the soathem slope of a 
gneisBoid spur which forms the terminus of one of the 
nnmerous islands of the vast archipelago lying between 
the peninsula of Svarte Huk and Mdville Bay. A govern- 
ment-house, one story high and plastered over with piteh 
and tar, is the most conspicuous building in the place. A 
shop and a lodging-house for a few Danish employees 
stands next in importance. Two or three less imposing 
stmctnres of the pitch and tar description, inhabited by 
Danes who have married native women ; a few huts of 
stone and tur^ roofed with boards and overgrown with 
grass; abont an equal number of like description, bnt 
withont the board roof, and a dozen seal-shin tents, all 
pitofaed about promisouonsly among the rocks, make np 
the town. There is a blnbber-honse down by the beach, 
and a stnnted flag-staff on the hiU, &om which the Danish 
flag gracefully waving in the wind, gave the place a show 
of dignity. The dignity of civilization was further pre- 
served by an old cannon which lay on the grass under the 
fl^, and whose rusty throat made the welkin ring as our 
anchor touched the Greenland rocks. 
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30 ARCTIC FLORA. 

The settlement, or Colomea, ae the Dtmes diBtii^iiiBh it, 
dates back dlmost to the days of good old Hans Egede, 
and ite name, as neorlj as can bo interpreted, Biguifies 
" Experiment ;" and, after the Greenland fashion, a suo' 
ceseful experiment it has been. Its people live, chiefly, 
by hunting the seal; and, of all the northern colonies, 
few hare been as prosperous. The collections of oil and 
skins dnring some years are sufficient to freight a br^ of 
three bnndred tons.' 

The place bears ample evidence of the nature oi its 
business. Carcasses of seals and seals' of&l lay strewn 
along tbe beach, and over the rocks, and among the hnts, 
in every stage of decomposition ; and this, added to every 
other conceivable accumulation that could exhibit a bar- 
barous contempt for tiie human nose, made the first few 
hours of our stay there anything but comfortable. 

A better prospect, however, greeted us bebind the town. 
A beautiful valley lay there, nestling between the cli^ 
and rich iu Arctic vegetation. It was covered with a 
thick turf of moss and grasses, among which the "Poa 
Arctica, Glyceria Arctka, and Alopeairua Mpiuvs were 
most abundant. In places it was, indeed, a perfect marsh. 
Little streams of melted snow meandered throngh it, gur- 
gling among the stones, or dashing wildly over the rocks. 
Myriads of little golden-petaled popples {Papaver rmdi- 
cauZe) fluttered over tbe gieeo. The dandelion {Leontodon 
pohatre), close kindred of the wild flower so well known at 
home, kept it company ; the buttercup {BamirKvlaa nivalU), 
with its snuling, well-remembered face, was sometimes 
seen; and the less familiar Potentilla and the purple 
Pedicularie were dotted about here and there. The saxi- 
frages, pnrple, white, and yellow, were also veiy numerous. 
I captured not less than seven varieties. The birch and 
crowberry, and tbe beautiful Andromeda, the heather of 
Greenland, grew matted together in a sheltered nook 
among the rocks; and, in strange mimicry of eouthem 
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rioImeBS, the willowB feebly straggled for existence on tho 
spoi^y taxi. With my cap I covered a whole forest of 

I had been in Proven in 1853, and the phice had not 
chained in tho interrel. Tho old ex-trader Christiftiisea 
was fliere, a little older, hut not less fragal than before. 
He complained bitterly of Dr. Kane not hiving kept his 
promiees to him, and I endeavonred to mollify his wrath 
by asBnring him that Dr. Kane had lost hie vessel and 
could not return ; but his life had been made unhappy 
during seven long years by viaioce of a barrel of American 
flour, and he would not be comforted. He was scarcely 
able to crawl about ; but, when I sent ashore to him tho 
coveted treasure, he found strength to break the head out 
of the- cask, to feast his eyes on the long-expected gratuity. 
His sons, each with a brood of Esquimaux-viaaged, though 
flaxen-haired children, crowded around the present. My 
diary records that they were the best hunters in' the settle- 
ment, and that they had the best teams of dogs ; and it 
also mentionsj with a little chagrin, that they would not 
sell, one of them, I attributed this obstinacy, at the time, 
to their cross old paternal relative ; but there were better 
reasons than this. They knew hy bitter experience tho 
risks of going into the long winter without an amjde sup- 
ply of dogs to cany them over the ice upon tho seal hunt, 
and to part with their animals was to risk starvation. I 
offered to give them pork and beef and canned meats, and 
flour and beans ; but they preferred the seal and the ex- ' 
citement of the hunt, and refused to trade. 

At lost tho couriers had all come in, bringing unwelcome 
news. A half-dozen old dogs and a less number of good 
ones were all that I had to console myself for tho delay ; 
but the Chief Trader had returned to Upemavik, from 
which place I had received more encouraging accounts 
than from the lower stations. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

9E pnt to sea early in tlie morning of the 12th, 
and in the evening of the same day were at 
Upemavik. The entrance to the hatbonr is 
somewhat unsafe, owing to a reef which lies out- 
side the anchorite ; but we were fortunate in obtaining a 
native pilot at Proven, and ran in without accident. This 
pilot was a character in his way. It seems ihat hs had 
been converted &om bia heathen ways, and rejoiced in tbe 
benefits of baptism and the name of Adam. Dressed in a 
well-worn suit of eeal-ekins, Adam had about him little of 
the sailor trignese ; yet, though not a Palinoms, no pilot 
in all the world had ever a higher appreciation of bis 
personal importance. His appearance, however, was not 
calculated to inspire any great degree of confidence in his 
slrin ; and the sailing-master plied him so incessantly with 
questions that he at length grew impatient ; and, concen- 
trating his vanity and ^owledge into one short sentence, 
which sonified plainly, " I am master of the situation," he. 
informed that ofQcer that there was " plenty water all de 
times, no rocks altogeder," and retired with every mark of 
offended dignity. He was correct in his information, if 
not in his English. 

We found the Danish brig Thial/e lying snugly ntoored 
in the harbour, and we anchored close beside her. This 
was the first vesiel we bad seen since leaving the fishing- 
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smacks off Ciipe Cod. She was taking in oil and skins 
for Copenhagen, and her conunander, Mr. Bordolf, in- 
fonned me that he eipected to sail in a few days, — a 
chance, at last, for letters to the onxions ones at home. 

The people of the Colony were already mnoh excited 
orer the arrival of the " Danske skip," and two vessels in 
the port at once was a sight which they had not for a long 
time witnessed. The moss-covered hill which slopes from 
the town to the beach was covered with a motley group of 
men, women, and children, presenting qnite a piotoresqne 
appearance as we approached the anchorage. 

Mr. Hansen received me with true Scandinavian hearti- 
neSB ; and, escorting me to the govemment^house, intro- 
duced me to the retiring Chief Trader, Dr. Kndolph, a 
very gentlemanly representative of the Dtmieh army, who 
was about returning home in the Thidfe. Over a jug of 
home-brewed beer and a Dntoh pipe, we were soou dis- 
cussing the prospect of obtaining dogs and the state of the 
ice to the northward. 

Upemavik differs but little in its general appearance 
from Provrai. There are a few more hnts and a few more 
inhabitants ; and, from being the residenoe of the Chief 
Trader fof the "TTpemavik district," which includea- 
FrSven and its dependencies, it has attached to it some-- 
thing more of importance. Perhaps this is, in a measure, 
due to a qnoint little church and a parsonage. To the 
parsonage I qnickly found my way, for I fancied that from 
behind the neat mnslin curtains of its odd little windows 
I detected a female face. I tapped at the door, and was- 
ushered into a cosy little apartment (the fastidioos neat- 
ness of which left no doubt as to the sex of its occupants), 
by the oddest specimen of womankind that ever answered 
belL She was a full-blown Esqniman, with coppery 
complexion and black hair, which ^raa twisted into a knot 
on the top of her head. She wore a jacket which extended 
to her waist, eeal-skin pantaloons, and boots reaching 
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above the knees, dyed scarlet and embroidered in a 
manner that wonld tutonish the girls of Dresden. The 
room was redolent of the fragrant rose and mignionette 
and heliotoipe, which nestled in the snnlight nnd^ the 
-gQOW-white curtains. A caniuy chirped on its perch 
aboTe the door, a cat was pnrring on the hearth-rug, and 
an nnmistakable gentleman pat ont a Boft white hand to 
give me welcome. It was the Rev. Mr. Anton, missionary 
of the place, Mrs. Anton soon emerged &om a snug 
little olwmber adjcnning. Her sister came in immediately 
afterward, and we were soon grouped abont a home-like 
table; a genuine bottle of Lafitte, choice oo£E^ Danish 
&re, and Danish heartiness, qaicUy made ns forget the 
hardships of onr cramped lifb in the little tempeat-tossed 



My visit to Mr. Anton had, however, an association of 
much sadness. A valued member of my party, Mr. CKb- 
Bon Oamtheni, had died dnrii^ the previous night, and I 
called to ask the missionary to ofGciate at the fbneral 
servioe. His consent was promptly given, and the honr 
of burial was fixed for the following day. 

The burial of a companion, at any time paininl, was 
doubly so to us, isolated as we were &om the world. The 
deceased had endeared himself to all on board by his 
excellent qualities of head and heart ; and the soddamess 
of his deaUi mode the impression upon his late associates 
all the more keenly felt. He had retired the night before 
in p^ect health, and was found dead in his berth next 
morning. To the expedition he was a serioos loss. Be- 
aides Mr, Sonntag, he was the only member of my party 
who had beeo in the Arctic seas, and I had counted mnch 
upon his knowledge and intelligence. He had served 
nnder De Haven in the First Grinnell Expedition of 1850 
— 61, and had brought home oa excellent record for 
fortitude and daring. 

The burial-ground at Upemavik is a sad place fi» 
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Immaa Bepnltnre. It lies ou tho hill-aide above tlia tawn, 
and is dreary and desolate past descriptioo. It is made 
up of a Belies of rocky Bteps, (m which lie, covered over 
with piles of ston^ (for theie is no earth), a few rode 
coffins, — moamfnl reeting'place for those who sleep here 
their last sleep in the everlasting winter. The body of 
poor Gaznthers lies upon a ledge overlooking the eea, 
which he loved |bo well, and t^e beating snrf will aing for 
him an eternal requiem. 

We were detained fonr days at TIpemaTik, collecting 
dogs and accamnlating the elements of an Arctio irord- 
robe. This last consisted of reindeer, seal, and dog 
skins, a qnantity of which had been obtained at Frdveni 
and placed in tiie hands of the native women, to be con- 
verted into Boitalde garments. The boote reijnited the 
longest timo to mannfactnre. They are made of tanned 
seal-skin, sewed with sinew, and are "crimped" and 
fitted to the foot in a very ingenious manner. When 
properly made they are perfectly waterproof The boot 
worn by the half-oiviliBed native women is really a pretty 
OS well as serviceable piece of cnnning needlework. The 
tanned seal-skill, by alternate freezing and thawinc^ and 
exposnxe to the snn, becomes perfectly bleached, ajid in 
that conditioa is readily stained with any colonr which 
woman's caprice may suggest, or the Chief Trader may 
happen to have in his store-room. The women of Qfeen- 
laud are not exempt tKm. the graceful vanities of other 
lands. Th^ are fond of gay colours, and do not disdain 
admiration. Bed boots, or white, trimmed with red, 
seemed to be most in vogue, though, indeed, there is bo 
more an end to the variety than there is to the strangeness 
of the fiuuiy which suggests it. It would be dif^ult to 
imagine a more ludicrous sight than was jffesented by the 
crowd of red and yellow aul white and purple and bine 
I^Q^ women who crowded along the beach as we entered 
the harbour. 
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TIio populfttion of UpemaTik numbers about two haa- 
dred souls, comprising about twenty Danes, and a lai^t 
number of half-breeds, the remainder being natiTe Green- 
landers, that is, Esquimani. I shall have more to say of 
them hereafter, my purpose now being to carry the readeir 
as rapidly as possible to the scene of our explorations. 
He may indeed have ae much anxiety to get away &om 
Upemavjk as I had. 

Through the kindneEs of Hr. Hansen, I obtained here 
three native hunters, and also an interpreter. This latter 
bad taken passage by the ThitOfe for Copenht^en, but he 
could not withstand the tempting ofTer which I made him, 
and he quickly transferred himself from the Danish brig 
to our crowded cabin. He was a hearty, strong man, had 
lived in Greenland for ten years ; and, being more than 
usually intelligent, had picked up on board the English 
whale-ships a snfBcient knowledge of the English laugu^e 
to insure his being a very usefal member of my party in 
the event of our falling in with Esquimaux, witb whose 
language he was perfectly familiar. Besides, he was an 
excellent hunter and dog-driver ; and, by joimng me, I 
secured his team of dogs, the finest in aU North Green- 
land, But unfortunately this involved another halt, for 
they were sixty miles up the coast, at Tessuissak, a small: 
hunting station of which he was Trader at the time of 
obtaining his leave of absence to go home for the year. I 
also shipped two Danish sailors, thus increasing my party 
to twenty souls. As the new recruits will figure fre- 
quently in these pages, I give their names :— ^ 

Pbtbb Jensen, Interpreter and dog-manager. 

Cakl Eul Olswiq, Sailor. 

Carl Chribtiuj Petehsbw, Sailor and Oarpenfer. 
Fmnea (converted Eeqnimaa), Hunter and dog-driver. 
Mutcns, f, „ „ >i 

I owe much to the kindly dispodtioD of the inhabitants 
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of Upemavii. Their simple ttoEgh cordial toepitality 
was a reftesHing incident of our craiee ; and the constant 
deBire to Bnppl; my wanta, and tbe.paius whicli they took 
to fOmiBli what I so mnch needed, is gratefully re- 
membered. If thoBO in authority had allowed me to ahifi 
:for myself I should have been badly off indeed. I men- 
tion it to their credit that they refiised compensalaon cf 
-every hind ; and it was not without great effort that I 
could prevail npon any of them to accept ho mnch as a 
l>arTel of flour or a box of canned food. " Yon will want 
them more than we," was the uniform answer. The Chief 
Trader actually sent aboard a present I had made him in 
return for the fine team of dogs which I owed to his 
generosity. 

It was in some measure to show my appreciation of the 
spirit which prompted these warm-hearted people that I 
resolved to signalize our departure with a lunch to the 
reptesentatlTes of Eiag Frederick the Seventh, at this 
most northern ontpoat of Christian settlement. Accord- 
ingly I sent my secretary, Mr, Knorr, out with some 
formal-looking invitations, gotten up in all the dignity of 
Parisian paper abd rose-scented was. Ho came back in a 
few honra with three couples. Two of the ladies were 
from the patson^e ; the other was the wife of the Chief 
Trader. Dr. Budolph, Mr. Hansen, and the missionaiy, 
were their escorts. The master of the ThkHfs was already 

Meanwhile our old Swedish cook had gone half crazy, 
and the steward kept bitn company. To prepare a lunch 
for ladies in these high latitudes was not within their 
conception of the hard-fisted requirements of exploration 
dignity. They " could wA understtmd it." 'S^^ steward 
contrived, however, to stow away in the bunks the seal- 
skins which encumbered the cabin, and thM got rid of all 
our Greenland rubbish but the odour. But it was not 
imtil the clean white tablecloth, which he produced tKoa. 
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some out'Of'the-waj locker, was covered with the smoking 
diehes vdiich his ii^entdty had contrived, that his &ce 
Tvaa lit up with anything approaching the kindly. Being, 
however, in a general way a mild-mannered man, his 
ferocious looks did not materially affect the {m>gre8B of 
the preparations; and the solemn face with which ha 
predicted, in groat confidence, to the cook that "such 
folly would bring us all to rain, indeed it would," at 
length wore a ghastly smile, and finally exhibited decided 
manifestations of a forgiving disposition. Indeed, he was 
in the end very proud of his " spread," 

In truth, the spread was a very creditable afl^tir. The 
contents of our hermetically sealed cans furnished a 
welcome variety to these dwellers in the land of seals ; 
thd lakes of Greenland supplied some noble salmon, and 
my lockers contributed something from sunny France and 
golden Italy, and the materials for an excellent punch 
from Santa CruK. At first we got on badly with tiie con- 
versation, but by-and-by English, Danish, German, and 
bad Latin become mixed harmoniously together like the 
ingredients of the punch; healths were drunk, — to th6 
King, to the President, to fdl good forMme, to ourselvefl, 
and speeches were made, in which w»e duly set forth the 
glorious memories of the children of Odin. The meni^ 
ment was waxing warm. Some one, stimulated perhaps 
by a recent tribute of praise to the valiant Harold' and the 
Bussian Maiden, and the fights and loves of the vikings 
generally, had just proposed that best toast of the sulor, 
" sweethearts and wives," and obtained a fitting response, 
when the heavy thump of a [tair of mammoth sea-boots ins 
heard on the companiou'ladder, and the master's mate 
broke in uppn ns like the ghost of Banquo. 

" The officer of Uie deck directs me to report, sir, that 
the dogs are all aboard, sir, and that he is hove short on 
the anchor, as ordered, sir." 

"How'sthewind?" 
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"Light, and soaiherly, sir," 

Then was no help for it. The guests most be got 
sway. The ladies' " things " w^« hmited ap ; the ladies 
themselves w^re hurried over the gangway into the boat ; 
Dr. Bodolph took chai^ of our letters, promising to 
deliver them to the American oonsnl at Copenhagen; 
"cliok, click," went the windlass; np went our white 
wings, and the lost link which boond as to the world — the 
world of love and warm skies and green meadows — was 
fairly broken, when we canght from the hill-top the last 
glimpse of a gay ribbon and the last flutter of a white 
handkerchief. 
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CHAPTER V. 

gPEBKAYIE is not leea the limit of safe navi- 
gation than the remotest boundary of civilized 
existence. The real hardships of our career 
commenced before its little white gabled <^m<Dh 
was fairly lost against the dark hills behind it. A heavy 
line of icebergs was discovered to lie across our conrse ; 
and, having no alternative, we shot in among them. Bome 
of them proved to be of enormous size, upwards of two 
hundred feet in height and a mile long ; others were not 
lai^er than the schooner. Their forms were as vorioos as 
their dimensions, from solid wall-sided masses of dead 
whiteness, with ivaterfolls tumbling &om them, to an old 
weather-worn acoumnlation of gothic spires, whose crystal 
peaks and sharp angles melted into the blue sky. They 
seemed to be endless and nvunberless, and bo close together 
that at a little distance they appeared to form upon the 
sea an unbroken canopy of ice ; and when fairly in among 
them the horizon was completely obliterated. Had we 
been in the centre of the Black Forrat, we could not have 
been more absolutely cnt off from " semng daylight." As 
the last streak of the horizon faded &om view between the 
lofty bergs behind us, the steward (who waa of a poetical 
torn of mind) came £rom the galley, and halting for an 
instant, oast one lingering look at the opening, and then 
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dropped through the companion aonttle, repeatiiig from 
the "Inferno :" — 

" Tbey who enter here leave hope bebini" 

TThe officerB were calling from below for their coffee, and 
it was never discovered whether the steward was thinking 
of the cabin or the icebergs. 

Bnring fonr days we continued threading onr way 
throngh this apparently iuterniinahle labyrinth. The 
days passed wearily away, for the wind, at best bnt a 
'' cat's paw," often died away to a dead calm, leaving as to 
lonuge through the hoars in a chilly f(^ or in the broad 
blaze of the constant daylight. If this state of things 
had its novelty, it had too its dangers and anxietios. 

The bei^, influenced only by the under- onrrents, were, 
to ns, practically stationary ; and the suriaoe flow of Uie 
water which drifted ns to and fro, when we lost onr 
steerage-way, rendered onr situation anything bnt safe. 
They soon come to be looked npou as onr natural enemies, 
and were eyed with suspicion. We were often drifted 
upon them, and escaped not withont difQculty and alarm ; 
(md many times more we saved ourselves from collision 
\i^ the timely lowering of the boats and taking the 
schooner in tow, or by planting an ice-anchor in another 
berg and warping oorselves into greater secnrity. Some- 
times we tied up to a berg and waited for the wind. We 
had hard work, and made little progress. I found con- 
eolation, however, in my sketch-book, which was in con- 
stant nse ; and one fine day I got out my photographic 
apparatus. Lauding on a ne^hbonring island, with the 
aid of ray two young assistants, Badcliffe and Knorr, I 
made my first trial at this new business. It was altogether 
nnsatis&ctory, except to convince me that, with perseve- 
rance, we might succeed in obtaining at least fair piotnres. 

Practically I knew nothing whatever of the art. It 
was a'great disappointment to me that I could not secure 
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tot the expedition the aerricsea of a profeasionaJ. photo- 
grapher ; hot this deficiency did not, I am happy to say, 
prevent me, in the esd, ftom obtaining eome views cha- 
racteristic of the m^ed beaatiee of the Arctic landscape. 
We had, however, only books to guide as. With ovx 
want of knowledge and an uncomfortable temperatnre to 
contend with, we laboured under serious disadvantages. 

Sonntag went ashore with me, and obtained good sex- 
tant sights for our position, and some useful results with 
the magnetometer. Knorr added to my collections some 
fine apeoimens of birds. The gulls, mollimuks and 
burgomeisters, the chatterii^ Httiwake and the graceful 
teiii were very numerous. They fairly swarmed upon 
the be^. The hunters were often out after eider-ducks, 
large fioo^ of which congr^ate upon the islands, and 
sweep over us in long nndolating lines. Seals, too, were 
sporting about the vessel, bobbing their intelligent, almost 
human-looking fiices up and down in the still water, marks 
for the fatal rifles of our sportsmen. They looked so 
curiously innocent while making their inapecticms of us 
that I would not have had the heart to kill them, were it 
not that they were badly needed for the dogs. 

We led a strange weird sort of life, — a spice of danger, 
with much of beauty and a world of magnificence. I 
should have found pleasure in the lazy hours, but that 
each hour thus spent was <me taken £r(nu my more serious 
purposes, and this reflection made the days irkstmie to me. 

Four days of almost constant ™1m would tax tiie 
patience of even Job-like resignation. We had a breath 
of wind now and then to tantaHze us, treacherous currents 
to keep us ever anxious, icebergs always threatening us ; 
now at anchor, then moored to a berg, and again keeping 
free &om danger through a hard straggle with the oars. 
We had many narrow escapes, one of which, as illustrating 
a peculiar feature of Arctic navigation, is perhaps worthy 
of more particular record. 
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We had made a littl6 progreBs duriitg the ni^lit, but 
soon after breakfast the wind died away, and the sebooner 
lay like a log upon the \vater. Giving too little heed to 
the cturenta, we were eagerly watohiag the isdicatioiie of 
wind which appeared at the sonth, and hoping i<x a breeze, 
when it was diseoveted that the tide had changed, and 
was stealthily setting ns open a nest of be^ which lay 
to leeward. One (^ them was of that dest^ption known 
among the crew by the sighifioant title of "Touch me 
not," and presented that jagged, honeycombed appearance 
indicative of great age. They are unpleasant neigbbonrs. 
The least diatiirbanoe of their equilibrium may cause the 
whole mass tfl crumble to pieces, and woe bo nnto the 
unlucky vessel that is caught in the dissolution. 

In snob a trap it seemed, however, that we stood a fiur 
chance of being ensnared. The ooitent was carrying ns 
along at an nnoomfortably rapid rate. A boat was lowered 
as ijnickly as possible, to run out a line to a bei^ which 
lay grounded about a hundred yards ircmi ns. While 
this was being done, we grazed the side of a berg which 
rose a hundred feet above our topmasts, Uieu slipped past 
another of smaller dimenBions. By pushing against them 
with our ice-poles we changed somewhat the course of tlie 
schooner; but when we thought that we were steering 
clear of the mass which we so much dreaded, an eddy 
changed the direction of our drift, and oairied ns cdmost 
broadode upon it. 

The Bohooner straok on the starboard quarter, and the 
shock, light though it was, disengaged some fragments of 
ice that were lu^ge ^ongh to have om^ed the vessel had 
they strfick her, and also many little lamps which rattled 
about us ; hut fortunately no pciison wtu hit. The quarter- 
deck was quickly cleiiredi and all hands; orowding forward, 
annoudy watched the boat. The berg now be^n to 
revolve, and was settling slowly ovef ns ; the little lumps 
fell thidror and fiister' npoU the aftelvdeck, and the fore- 
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castle was the only place where theie was the least cbance 
of safety. 

At leDgth the berg itself saved ua &om destmction. 
Aa immense mass broke off &om that part which was 
beneath the snrfiice of the sea, and this, a dozen times 
larger thou the Bchooner, came mshing np within a few 
yards of us, sending a vast volume of foam and water 
flying from its sides. This rupture arrested the revolution, 
and the bei^ b^an to settle in the opposite direction. 
And now come another danger. A long tongue was pro- 
tmding immediately ondemoath the schooner ; already 
the keel was slipping and grinding upon it, and it seemed 
probable that we should be knocked up into the air like a 
foot-ball, or at least capsized. The side of our enemy 
soon leaned from ns, and we were in no danger from the 
worse than hailstone-showers which had driven us forward ; 
so wo sprang to the ice-poles, and exerted onr strei^th in 
endeavouring to push the vessel oK There were no idle 
hands. Sanger respects not the dignity of the quarter- 
After we had &tigaed ourselves at this hard labonr 
without any useM results, the berg came again to our 
relief A loud report first startled ns; another and 
another followed in qnlck succession, until the noise grew 
deafening, and the whole air seemed a reservoir of frightful 
sound. The opposite side of the berg had split off, piece 
afl»r piece, tumbling a vast volumo of the ice into the sea, 
and sendii^ the bei^ revolving back upon us. This time 
the movement was quicker ; fragments began again to fall ; 
and, already snfGciently startled by the alarming dissolu- 
tion which had taken place, we were in momentary ezpectu' 
tion of seeing the whole side nearest to ns break loose and 
crash bodily upon the schooner, in which event she would 
inevitably be carried down beneath it; aa hopelessly 
doomed as a shepherd's hut beneath an Alpine avalanche. 
By this time Dodge, who had charge of the boat, had 
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BUGceeded in planting an ice-ancIioF and attaching hia 
rope, and greeted ae with the welcome signal, " Haul m." 
We palled for onr liveB, long and eteadily. Seconds 
seemed minutes, and minutes hours. At length we began 
to move off. Slowly and steadily sank the bei^ behind as, 
carrying away the main-boom, and grazing hard against 
the quarter. But we were safe. Twenty yards away, and 
the disruption oconrred which we had all bo much dreaded. 
The side nearest to as now split off, and come plunging 
wildly down into the sea, sending oyer us a shower of 
spray, raising a swell which set us rockiiig to and fro as if 
in a gale of wind, and left ns grinding in the dSaria of the 
crumbling rain. 

At last we succeeded in extricating onrselves, uid were 
&r enough away to look boc^ calmly npon the object of 
our terror. It was still rocking and rolling like a thing 
of life. At each reroltttion fresh masses were disengaged; 
and, as its sides cajne np in long sweeps, great casoadee 
tnmbled and leaped from them hissing into tbe foaming 
sea. After several hours it settled down into quietude, a 
mere fragment of its former greatness, while the pieces 
that were broken &om it floated quietly away wiUi the 
tide. 

Whether it was the waves created'by the disBolntion 
which I have just described, or the son's worm rays, or 
both combined, I cannot pretend to say, but the day was 
filled with one prolonged series of reports of crumbling 
icebergs. Scarcely had we been moored in safety when a 
very large one, about two miles distant &om us, resembling 
in its general appearance the British Honse of Parliament, 
began to go to pieces. First a lofty tower came plunging 
into the water, starting from their inhospitable perch an 
immense flock of gulls, that went screaming up into the 
air ; orer went another ; then a whole side settled squarely 
down ; then die wreck capsized, and at length, after fire 
hours fA rolling and orashing, there remained of this 
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Eiplendid mass of congelation not a fr^ment that rose 
fifty feet above the water. Another, 'which appeared to 
be a mile in length and upwards of a hnndred feet ia 
height, split in two Tnth a qniok, sharp, and at length 
long rumbling report, which cotild hardly have been 
exceeded by a thonaand pieces of artillery einraltaneouely 
discharged, and the two fragments kept wallowing in the 
sea for hours before they came to rest. Even the berg to 
which we were moored chimed in wifli the infernal concert, 
and discharged a comer larger than St. Paul's Cathedral. 
No words of mine can adequately describe the din and 
noise whicb filled our ears during the few honrs succeed- 
ii^ the encounter which I have narrated, and therefore I 
borrow from the "Ancient Mariner": — 

" The ice mu here, 
The ice was there. 

The ice waa all aroand ; 
n cre&ked and growled. 
And lOBled and howled 

Like demons in a swound." 

It seemed, indeed, as if old Thor himself had taken a 
holiday, and had come away from his kingdom of Thrud- 
wanger and his Winding Palace of fire hundred and forty 
hall^ and had crossed the mountains with hia chariot and 
he-goats, armed with his mace of strength, and girt about 
-wit^ his belt i^ prowess, and wearing his gauntlets of 
iron, fi^ the purpose of knocking these Qianta of the frost 
to right and left for his own special amusement. 

It is, however, only at this season of the year that the 
bergs are so nnneighbouily. They are rarely known to 
break up except in the months of July and August. It 
must be then owing to an oneTenly heated condition of the 
interior and exterior, caused by the snn's warm rays play- 
ing npon them. From the sunny side of a berg I have 
not nnfr^qneutly seen pieces discharged in a line almost 
horizontal, with great force, and with on explosive report 
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Wsa a qnuTyniBn'B blast Tlieee explodoDB and tbe 
cromlding of the ioe are always attended with a clond of 
THponr, no donbt oansed by the colder ioe of the interior 
i)eiiig bronght enddenly in contact with the warmer air. 
The effect is often very remarkable as well as beantifnl, 
especially when the olond reflects Uie rays of the snn. 

1^ however, my p«Q cannot oonvey a picture of these 
icebergs in their more temble aspects, it will, I fear, be 
eo^nally impotent to portray their wondrons beanties. I 
hare tried it onoe before, and was much dissatisfied with 
ibe result. I had then, however, a soft s^, when the 
whole heavens were a mass of rich, wum oolonr, tiie sea a 
dissolved rainbow, and the bergs great floating monoliths 
of niBlBohite and muble bathed in flame. Now the ^sy 
was gray, the air cleu', and the ioe everywhere a dead 
white or a oold transparent bine. 

I clambered np the sloping side of £he b^rg to which 
we were tied, and, from an elevation of nearly two hundred 
feet, obtained a view which well repaid me for the troaUe 
of the venture. I am glad to say, however, that I came 
down again before St. Paul's GaUiednd tnmbled &om its 
oomer ; an event which sent ns driftmg away to a lees un- 
comfortable noighbonrhood, at the expense of on ioe-auchor 
and eighty fathoms of mauilla line. 

As I approached the b^ig, I was strode with the re- 
markable transparency of the water. Looking over the 
gnnwale of the boat, I could trace the ice stretching down- 
ward apparently to an interminable distance. Iiooking 
back at the schooner, its reflection was a perfect im^e of 
itself, and it required only the separation of it &om the 
sorrounding objects to give to the mind the impression 
that two vessels, keel to keel, were floating in mid- air. 
This singolar transparency of the water was farther shown 
when I had reached the top of the berg. Off to the south- 
east a 'high rocky bluff threw its dark shadow upon the 
water, and the dividing line between sunlight and shade 
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waa BO marked that it required an effi>rt to dispel the illn- 
Bion that the margin of Bunlight was not the edge of a. 
&thomle8S abyss. 

It ie difficult for the mind to comprehend the immenee 
quaDtitj of ice which floated upon the sea aronod me. To 
enumerate the separate bergs was impossible. I counted. 
fire hundred, and gave up in despair. N^ear b; they stood 
out in all the ragged haiBhneaa of their sharp outlines ; 
and &om this, softening with the distance, thej melted 
awaj into the clear gray sky j and there, &t off upon the 
sea of liquid siLTer, the imagination conjured up efOgies 
both strange and wonderful. Birds and beasts and human 
forms and architectural designs took shape in the distant 
masses of blue and white. The dome of St. Peter's loomed 
above the spire of Old Trinity ; and under the shadow of 
the Fyranrids nestled a Byzantine tower and a Grecian 

To the eastward the sea was dotted with little islets, — 
dark specks upon a brilliant surface. Icebergs, great end 
small, crowded through the channels which divided them, 
nutU in the far distance they appeared massed together, 
terminating against a Baow-covered plain that sloped up- 
ward umtiL it was lost in a dim line of bluish whiteness. 
This line conld be tracedbehind the serrated coast as far 
to the north and south as the eye would carry. It was 
the great mer de glace which covers the length andbieadtb 
of the Greenland Continent. The snow-covered slope was 
a glacier descending therefrom, — the parent stem from 
which had been discharged, at irregular int«rvals, many of 
the icebergs which troubled us so much, and which have 
supplied material for this too long description. 

At length a strong breeze came moaning amoi^ the 
bergs, and sent us on our way rejoicing. In Uie evening 
of August 21st we were moored in a little harbour scarcely 
large enough for the schooner to turn round. We lay 
abreast of a rocky slope on which were pitched a few aeal- 
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Bkin tents, inhabited by b set of well-to-do-looking Esq^ni- 
manx. I noticed two or three native huts, overgrown 
with mosB and grass, and one, better looking than the 
rest, in which Jensen, my interpreter, informed me that 
he had resided. The place is called TeeBoiBBak, which 
means " the place where there is a bay." Sonntag went 
«BhoTe with his sestant and "horizon," to find out its 
«xaot position in the world, an event which had not before 
come to pass in its history, and which I fear was not duly 
appreciated by its inhabitants. 

We shonld have been away in a couple of hours ; but 
Jensen discovered that his team was scattered, and many 
of the animals conld not he foun^ until after mnob search-, 
ing. Meanwhile some ioe drifted across the month of the 
harbonr, and hermetically sealed ns np. 

At last the dogs were all aboard, something over thir^ 
in nnmber. The poor ones I hod either given away or 
exchanged, and *e had four superb teams. Thirty wild 
beasts on the deck of a little schooner I Think of it, ya 
who love a ^uiet life and a tidy ship I Some of them 
-were in cages arranged along the bulwarks ; others nm- 
ning about the deck ; all of them badly frightened, and 
most of them fighting. They made day and night hideons 
with their incessant bowling. 

We were all ready for sea, and impatient to be off. 
Our Arctic wardrobe was complete with a few pnrdiases 
made of the natives in exchange for pork and beans. We 
were thoroughly prepared for the ice encounters. The 
lines were all neatly and carefully coiled ; the ice-anchoTS 
«nd ice-hooks and ice-saws and ice-tJiisels and ice-poles 
were all so placed that they were within easy reach when 
wanted. The capstan and windlass were free, and Dodge, 
who had not forgotten his naval experience, reported " the 
decks cleared for action," Would the tide float away the 
ice and let ns out? 

I was growing very restless. The season was moving 
s 
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on ; already ice begem to form ; the temperature was 
below freezing. The nights made a decided scnm on the 
fresh-water pools. I could coimt nptui only fifteen days 
of open season. The Fox was frozen up in the " pack " 
on die 26th of Angnst, 1857, only fonr daya later, not- 
withstanding her advantage of steam-power. 

I did evsTything I could to while away the tedinm of 
tills detention. I tried the photographic apparatoB, and 
with less satisfactory results ^an before. I tried 
dredging, without much to show for it ; botanizing, and 
found nothing which I had not already in my Proven and 
TTpemaTib collections. The flowers warned me of the 
approach of winter. The petals had began to fall, and 
their drooping heads wore a melancholy look. They 
eeemed to be pleading with the chilly air for a littlft 
longer lease of life. 

(>ae thing only was satiB&ctorily done. An immense 
iceberg lay off the harbour, and I had the measurement of 
it in my note-book, and a sketch of it in my portfolio. 
The square wall which feced toward my base pf meaenre- 
ment was three hundred and fifteen feet high, and a 
faction over three quarters of a mile long. The natives 
told me that it had been grounded for two years. Being 
almost sqnare-sided above the sea, the same shape must 
have extended beneath it; and since, by meaenrem^its 
made two days before, I had discovered that fresh-water 
ice floating in salt water has above the siir&ce to below 
it the proportion of one to seven, this czystallized piece of 
trie's Greenland had stranded in a depth of nearly half a 
mile. A mde estimate of this monster, made on the spot, 
gave me in cubical contents about twenty-seven thousand 
millions of feet, and in weight something like two thousand 
millions of tons. I leave the reader to calculate for 
himself its equivalent in dollars and cents, were it trans- 
ptoted to the region of ice-creams and sherry-cobblers, 
and how much of it would be required to pay off the 
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national jdebt, and bow mnob laore than ludf e, oentnry it 
would vitliBtaud the attadts of the whole civilized world 
upon it, for all thoee usee to which loxury-loTiug man 
puts the BTtimtningB of the Bostoa poDde. 

The tide at length carried off the ice which imprisoned 
MB, and ia. the OTemiig of the 22nd we were again thread- 
ing oar way among the bergs and islands. Cape Shackle- 
ton and the Horeo's Head lay off the starboard bow, and'. 
we were ehaping our course for Melvillo Bay. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

bHE sun was now no longer above tiie horizon at 
midnight, and the nights were .growing gloomy, 
a circumstance which warned ns to additioiul 
carefiilneBs. 

Ifotwithatanding our precantions, we narrowly escaped 
numing npon a Bonhen roof wHch lies off the Horse's 
Head, and is not Ittid down on the chart. We came also 
among some ice-fields, the first that we had yet en- 
countered. The waves -were rolling in threateningly &om 
ihe sonth-west, and the ice, tossing madly upon them, 
gave ns an nncomfbrtable sense of inBecnrity; bat we 
«scaped into clear water after receiving a &w thnmps 
whidi did no material damage to our solid bows. 

By eight o'clock in the morning we had Wilcox Point 
-dearly in view, and the Devil's Thumb loomed above a 
light cloud vrhich floated along its base. Before us lay 
Melville Bay. Climbing to tiie fore-yard, I swept the 
horizon with my glass; — there was no ice in sight eK»pt 
here and there a vagrant bei%. To the westward an " ice- 
blink" showed as that the " pack " lay there ; but before 
us all was clear, — nothing in sight but the " swelling and 
limitless billows." 

No discovery of my life ever gave me greater gratifica- 
tion. The fortunes of the expedition were, at least for 
the present year, dependent upon an open season, and my 
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moat Boiigaine snticipatioiiB did not eqoal the apparent 
reality. 

In order that the reader loay appreciate, in Bome 
measnre, the eatiefaction which I took in the prospect - 
that opened before me, it is necessaty that I ehotdd here 
pause to give a general description of the region we 
were about to traverse, and an explanation of the phy- 
sical conditions which made this portion of the Greenland 
waters of such conepicnouB importance in the destiniee of 
onr voyf^. 

The shores of Melville Bay, as laid down on the maps, 
appear as a simple curved line of the Greenland coast ; 
bnt the Melville Bay of the get^jrapher comprehends 
much lees than that of the mariner. The whalers 
have long called by that name the expansion of Baffin 
Bay which b^ins at the sonth with the " middle ice," 
and terminates at the north with the " North Water." 
The North Water ia sometimes reached near Capo York, 
in latitude 76', bnt mace frequently higher np ; and the 
"middle ice," which ia more generally known as "the 
pack," sometinies stretches down to tiie Arctic Circle. 
This pack is made np of drifting ice-floes, varying in 
extent from feet to milea, and in thickness from inches to 
fathoms. These masses are sometimee pressed close 
together, having but little or no open space between 
them ; and sometimes they are widely separated, depend- 
ing npon the conditions of the wind and tide. They are 
always more or less in motion, drifting to the north, 
south, east, or west, with the winds and cnrrents. The 
penetration of this barrier is usually an undertaking of 
weeks or months, and is ordinarily attended with much 
riak. 

Since the days when Baffin first penetrated these waters, 
in the Discovery, a vessel of fifty-eight tons burden (it was 
in HiB year 1616), a fleet of whale^bips has annually run 
this gauntlet. The fleet was once large, numbering 
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upwards of a hmidred sail; bat of latter years it has 
lieen reduced to leea than one tenth of its former magni- 
-tude. Great thougli the danger, it has always been a 
favourite route of the whale fishers. Many a stont ship 
has gone down nith her sides mercilessly crashed in by 
the " thick -ribbed ice;" bat those vessels which escape 
disaster almost nniformly retnm home with holds well 
filled with the blabber and oil of nnlnchy whales whose 
evil destiny led them to freqnent the waters about Lau- 
caater Sound, Pond's Bay, and the coasts below. 

The "middle-ice" is always more or less in motion, 
and is never tightly closed np, even in midwinter. Of 
this we have abandant proof in the &te of the steamer Tve, 
which was canght towards the close of the antamn, and 
released in the spring, after a periloas winter drift, down 
near the Arctic Circle. 

As the sammer advances, it becomes more and more 
broken np : and, little by little, the aoHd land-belt, which 
is known as the '* fast " or " land-ice," is encroached upon. 
Of this, however, there nsoally remains a narrow strip np 
to the close of the seascu. To it the whalers cling 
most tenaciously, and the exploring vessels have nsoally 
followed their example, taking always the last crack that 
has opened, or, as they call it, the "in-shore lead." They 
have naturally a great horror of being caught in the 
"pack." The "fast" gives them security if the *ind 
brings the ice down upon them &om the westward, for 
they can always saw a dock for their ships in the solid ice, 
or find a bight in which to moor the vesseL They have 
always, too, the advantage of being able, when the ice is 
loose, and there is no wind, to tow their vessel along its 
mai^iii with the crew, steam being rarely used by the 
whalers. 

The currents have much to do with the fisrmation of 
this barrier. The great Polar Cnrrent coming down 
through the Spitzbergen Sea along the eastern coast of 
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Greenland, laden with ita heavy freight of ico, and bring- 
ing from the rivOTB of Siberia s meagre supply of drift- 
wood to the Greenlanders, sweeps around Gape Farewell 
and flowB northward as far as Cape York, where it is 
deflected to the westward. Joining here the ioe-encnm- 
bered cmrent whioh comes from the Arctic Ocean throngh 
Smith, Jones, and Lancaster Sounds, it flows thenoe Bontii- 
waid, past Labrador and Newfoundland, receiree on ita 
way an acoesaion of strength from Hudson Strait, 
wedges itself in between the Golf Stream and the shore, 
gives cool, lefreshing waters to the bathers of N^ewport 
and Long Branch, and is finally lost off the Oapes of 
Florida. 

Now it will readily be seen, by the most casual glance 
at any map of BafOn Bay, that this movement of &e 
coirent forms, where the middle ice is found, a sort of 
slow-moving whirlpool, and this it is whioh locks np the 
ice and prevents its more rapid movement soutiiward. It 
vrill also be readily understood that, by the end of Angnst, 
the pack has been very materially shorn of its dimensions. 
The aun above and the waters beneath have both eaten it 
away, until mmA of it has disappeared altogether, and all 
of it has become more or less rotten. The month of 
Avgnst is necessarily, the most favourable period of the 
year for the navigation of this sea, bo far ss concerns the 
ioe~; bnt the winter is then near at hand, and presents a 
eerions source of danger ; for if the ice once closes aionnd 
yon, the first fall of temperatnre may glue you fast for the 
next ten months to come. The whalers usually take &e 
pack in May or June, and even sometimes earlier, when 
the iee is hard and is just beginning to break up. 

VPhen we entered Melville Bay there were bnt eight 
days remaining to us of the month of August. I had to 
regret the loss of time at the settlements ; but this was 
nnavcndable. Before leaving TJpemayik I had resolved 
upon the course which I would pursue, — to toko the pack 
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wh^iever we Bhould find it, enter it at the moBt &Toniable 
opening, and, without looking for the land ice, to make 
the most direct line for Cape York. It was mnch in our 
favooT that the wind had prevailed for many days tmta 
the eastward, and had apparently poshed the whole padc 
over toward the American side, opening for ns a clear, 
broad expanse of water. Would it so remain, and gire ns- 
a &6B passage to Cape York ? I have already said that 
I saw its reflection over the oloads, — the " ice-blink " to 
the westward. It was not far away. Would it remain so ?" 

While reflecting npon the chances ahead, the wind rose 
and blew half a gale. A heavy sea was getting np behind 
ns. A dark elood, which had hung upon the southern 
horizon for some time, came climbing up the sky, tnd at 
length spreading itself ont in flyii^ figments, it shook 
over ns a shower of frozen vapour, and then settled int» 
a regular snow-etorm. Unable to see fifty yards on either 
side, I eame down from wj uncomfortable perch on tha 
fore-yard. 

It became now a subject for serious consideration 
whether we should continue on in our course, or heave to 
and wait for better weather. In either case we were 
eqiosed to much risk. By heaving to, the vesael would. 
not be under command ; and, drifting through the gloom, 
we stood a fair chance of settling upon a stray berg or 
upon the ice-fields which we had every reason to suppose 
would, sooner or later, obstruct our progress; besides, 
and it was not an unimportant consideration, we loBt a 
fine wind. On the other hand, by holdii^ ou, although 
we had the vessel under control, there was an even chance 
that, in the event of ice lying in our course, we would 
not be able to see it through the thick atmosphere in 
time to avoid it. The question was, however, q^uickly 
decided. Preferring that danger which had some enei^ 
in it, I reefed everything down, pointed the schooner'a 
head for Cape York, and went at it. 
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I paced the deck in much anxiety of mind. Wo were 
traverBiiig a sea which no keel had ever ploughed before 
without meeting ice, and why should better fortune be in 
store for our little craft? The air was so thick that I 
could sometimes barely see the lookoat on the forecastle ; 
then again it would lighten up, and, nndemeath the broad 
canopy of dark Taponra, which seemed to be supported by 
the icebergs that here and there appeared, I could see a 
distance of several miles. Then again the air became 
thick with the fallii^ snow and rattling hail ; the wind 
whistled through the riggiag, and all the while the heavy 
waves were rolling np behind us, deluging the decks, and 
thieateniug to swallow us np. I shall not soon forget . 
our first ten hours in Melville Bay. 

At length, after a few hours of this wild running, my 
ear, which was keenly alive to every impression, caught 
the sound of breakers. The lookout gave the alarm a 
moment afterward. 

" Where away ?" 

" I can't make out, sir." 

The sound came &om an object which was evidently 
near at hand, bat no one could tell where. A few momenta 
more, and the loom of an iceberg appeared in our course. 
There was no time for reflection, and it was too late for 
action. To haul the schotmer by the wind was to insure 
our plnnging broadside upon it ; and so indistinct was the 
object that we knew not which way to steer. We could 
not see either end of it or its top, — ^nothiug but a white 
shimmer and a line of angry surf. 

I have always found inaction to bo a safe course when 
one does not know what to do ; and in the present case 
that course saved us. Had I obeyed my first impulse, and 
put the helm up, we should have gone straight to ruin ; as. 
it was, we slipped past the ugly monster, barely escaping 
a collision which, had it occurred, wonld have been in- 
stantly fetal to the vessel, and of course to every one on 
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board. Tha fore-^rd actually graeed its side, and the 
Barf iras thrown bat^ upon ns from the white wall. In a 
few momenis the berg was ewttUowed ap in the gloom 
from which it had so enddeiily emerged. 

" A dose Bhare, that 1" said cool-headed Dodge. 

" Ver — very close," answered Starr, mach as if ho had 
just received the first shock of a shower-bath. 

The old cook was called out of his galley to lend a 
hand, and in the midst of the excitement he was heard to 
growl out, " I don't see how I'b to get de gentlemen's 
dinner ready if I'a to he called oat of my galley in dis 
way to pall and haol on de ropes." He did not seem to 
have a thought that there was, a moment before, very 
little expectatiou on the part of "de genflemens" that 
any of them would have further occasion for his serrioes. 

This adventnro inspired the crew with greater confi- 
dence. I suppose they thought that, as two cannon-balls 
never strike in the same spot, another iceberg would not 
very likely lay in our conrse ; and so it fell ont. The 
cry of "breakers" was often heard from the forecastle- 
deck, but in the end the eonnd proved to come &om off 
tho bow, and we passed on nnharmed. 

At length the wind blew itself out, the snow ceased 
falling, the clouds broke, the sun shone out brightly, and 
we lay becalmed not for from the centre of Melville Bay. 
The snow and ice were shovelled &om the deck and beaten 
from the rigging, I went aloft again with my glass. 
There were no ice-fields in sight, but the reflection of 
them was still visible in the sky to the westward. 

The sea was dotted over with icebei^, and it seemed 
wonderflil that we shoold have passed safely between them. 
One near by partioularly excited my admiration. It was 
a perfect " triumphal arch," through which the schooner 
might have passed with perfect ease. 

The schooner lay motionless during the night, bnt 
«arly in the morning a fair wind sent ns again upon our 
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course, and this wind held steadily tliiough the day. Ice- 
bffli^ Toee before ns and set behind ns in aolenm procestnon. 
My jonmol designates them as " milestones of the ocesn." 
The lofty, anow-orowiied highlaads behind Oape York 
rose at length above the horizon, and the bold, darb-sided 
cape itself mis, after a while, seen " advancing in the 
bosom of the sea." 

We did not meet any field-ice nntil near nooQ of the 
25th. I had been aloft in ansions watching daring almost 
all of the whole preceding day and night ; but when I made 
up my mind that ne should clear Melville Bay withont a 
single bmBh with the enemy, a line of whiteness revoaled 
itself in the distance. We were not long in reaching it, 
and, selecting the most conspicnons opening, forced oqt 
way through. It proved to be only a loc«e " pack " about 
fifteen miles wide, and, tinder a foil pressure of canvaa, we 
experienced little difficulty in " boring " it. 

And now we were in the " North Water," We had passed 
Melville Bay in fifty-five honrs. 

Standing close in nnder Cape York, I kept a carefbl 
lookout for natives. The readers of the narrative of Dr. 
Kane may remember that that navigator took with him 
from one of the soTithem settlements of Greenland a native 
hunter, who, after adhering to the fortimes of the expedi- 
tion throagh nearly two years, abandoned it (as reported) 
for a native bride, to live with the wild Esquimaux who 
inhabit the shores of the headwaters of Baffin Bay. This 
boy was named Hans. Anticipating that, growing tired of 
hia self-imposed banishment, be would take up his resi- 
dence at Oape York, with the hope of being picked np by 
some friendly ship, I ran in to seek him. Passing along 
the coast at rifie-shot, I soon discovered a group of human 
beings making signs to- attract attention. Heaving the 
vessel to, I went ashore in a boat, and there, snre enough, 
was the object of my search. He quickly recognized 
Sonntag and myself, and called us by name. 
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Six years' experience among the wild men of this barren 
coagt had brought him to their level of filthj nglineea. 
TTiB companioDS were his wife, who carried her first-bom 
in a hood upon her back ; her brother, a brighWijed boy 
of twelve years, and " on ancient dame with yolnble and 
flippant tongue," her mother. They were all dressed in 
skinB, and, being the first Esquimaux we bad seen whose 
habits remained wholly uninflnenoed by contact with ciri- 
lization, they were, naturally, objects of much interest to 

Hana led us up the hill-side, over rough rocks and 
through deep snow-drifts, to his tent. It was pitched 
about two hundred feet above the level of the sea, in a 
most inconvenient position for a hnnter ; but it was his 
" lookout." Wearily he had watched, year after year, for 
the hoped-for vessel; but snromer after ammner passed. 
and the vessel came not, and he still sighed for bis southern 
home and the friends of his youth. " 

His tout was a sorry habitation. It was made after the 
Esqaimauz fashion, of seal-skins, and was barely large 
enoi^h to hold the little family who were grouped about 
ns. 

I asked Hans if he would go with us. 

"Teal" 

Would he. take his wife and baby. 

"Tesl" 

Would he go without them. 

"Yes!" 

Having no leisure to examine critically into the state of 
his mind, and having an impression that the permanent 
separation of husband and wife is regarded as a painful 
event, I gave the Esquimau mother the benefit of this con- 
ventional suspicion, and brought^ them both aboard, with 
their baby and their tent and all their household goods. 
The old woman and bright-eyed boy cried to be taken 
along ; but I had no fiirther room, and we had to leava 
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tbem to the cate of tlie remainder of the tribe, who, about 
twenty in namber, had discoTered the veBsel, and came 
shotitiiig gleefnlly over the hill. After diBtribotimg to 
them Bome nsefiil preeenls, we poBbed off for the schooner, 
Hans was the only unconcerned person in the partj. I 
snbBequentlf thoogbt that he would have been qnite as 
well pleased had I left his wife and child to the proteo- 
tioD of their sa^^ kin ; and had I known him as well 
then as, with good reason, I knew him afterwards, I would 
not haTe gone ont of my way to disturb hia barboroos 
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r was five o'clock in the evening when I reached 
the schooner. The wind had freshened daring 
our absence ; and, nnwilling to lose so fevonr- 
ahle an opportunity for pnehing on, I bad hast- 
ened on board. Otherwise I should gladly have given some 
time to an examination of the native village which lies a 
few miles to the eastward of the cape, on the northern side 
of a conspicuous bay, near a place called Kikertait, — " The 
Place of Islands." 

In anticipation of a heavy blow and a dirty night, 
McCormick had, during my absence, taken a reef in the 
sails, and the little schooner, with her canvas shivering in 
the wind, seemed as Impatient as a hound in the leash. 
When the helm went up, she wheeled round to the north 
with a graceful toss of her head, and, after steadying her- 
self for an instant, as if for a good start, she shot off before 
the wind at ten knots an horn. Capes, bays, islands, gla- 
ciers, and icebergs sank rapidly behind va ; and, rejoicing 
over their extraordinary fortune, the ship's company were 
in the best of spirits. As we dashed on through nest after 
nest of icebergs, it was curious to observe the evidences of 
reckless daring which inspired their thoughts. Dodge had 
the deck, and Charley, as darenlevil an old sailor aa ever 
followed the fortunes of the sea, bad the helm ; and it 
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seemed to me, as I sat apon the fore-yard, that there ws& 
some' quiet underetanding betveea the tivo to see how iiear 
th^ could ooiae to the iceberg without hitting them. 
We paeeed through many narrow plooea ; but, iuetead of 
fi ndijig the aobooner in the middle of the channel, she 
generally managed to fall off to one side or the oQier at 
the critical moment (of course, by mere accident) ; and 
irhen I ehouted a remonstrance at the lubberly steering, I 
Vfts answered witli the aesurauce that the schooner would 
not obey her helm with ao much after-gail on, when run- 
ning before the wind ; bo I accoidiagly hore the sohooQer 
to, and close-reefed the mainsail % and now, either &om 
the want of a reasonable excuse for doing otherwise, or 
from a real difficulty being overcome, the vessel was nude 
to heep somewhat nearer be a straight course ; and we 
dashed on through the waveless waters with a celerity 
which, in view of oar sarronndiDgs, fairly made one's head 
ewim, 

I 1TOS once not a little alarmed. Before as lay what 
appeared to be two icebe:^ separated by a distance of 
about ttven^ fathoms. To go around them was to deviate 
jrom our com^e, and I oalled to Dodge to know if he 
could steady the schooner through the narrow pass^e. 
Ever ready when there was a spice of danger, he willin^y 
assumed the reeponeibility of the schooner's behaviour, 
and we approached the eotnmoe ; but, when it was too late 
to turn either to the right or left, I diacovered, mndi to 
my amazement, that the objects which I had sappoeed to 
be two bergs were in fact biA portions of the same mass, 
ccmnocted together by a link which was only a few feet 
belowthe snrface of the water. The depth of waterproved, 
however,. to be greater Uian at first appeared, but the keel 
actually touched twioe as we shot through tho op^ng ; 
and while the Bchoooer wa% with some hesitancy and evi- 
dent teloctanoe, domg this sledge duty, I most own tiiat I 
irished myself anywhere else thiut on her fore-yard. ■ 
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The ofGcerB and men amnBed tliemselTes with our new 
allies. HiuiB was delighted, and he espreeaed himself with 
us mach enthnaiaam as was consistent with his stolid tom- 
perament. Hi a wife exhibited a miztnre of bewilderment 
and pride ; and, apparently overwhelmed with the norelty 
of the situation in which she so suddenly found herself, 
seemed to have contracted a chronic grin ; while her baby 
laughed and crowed and cried as all other babies do. 

The sailors set to work at once with tubs of worm ^ter 
and with soap, scissors, and comb, to prepare them for red 
shirts and oUter similar luxuries of civilization. At this 
latter they were overjoyed, and strutted about the deck 
with much the some air of exalted conseq^neuce as that of 
a toy who has been freshly promoted from frock and shoes 
to pantaloons and boots ; but it must be owned that the 
Boap-ond-water arrengement ^'as not so highly appre- 
ciated ; and well they might object, for they were not used 
to it. At first the whole procedure seemed to be great 
sport, but at length the wife began to cry, and demanded 
of her husband to know whether this was a white man's 
religious rite, with an expression of countenance which 
appeared to indicate that it was regarded by her as a 
refined method of Christian torture. The family were 
finally stewed away for the night down among the ropes 
and sails in the " ship's eyes ■" and one of the sailors who 
played chamberlain on the occasion, and who appeared to 
be not over partial to this increase of our family, re- 
marked that, " If good for nothing else, they are at least 
good lumber for strengthening the schooner's hows i^alnst 
the ice." 

The coast which we were passing greatly interested me. 
The trap formation of Disco Island reappears at Gape 
York, and the land presents a lofty, rt^ed front, broken 
by deep gorges which have a very pictniesque appearance, 
and the effect was mnch heightened by numerous streams 
of ioe which burst through the openings. One of these 
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figures on the chart as Fetowak Glacier. Meaaoilng it as 
we passed with log-line and chronometei-, it proved to be 
four miles across. Tlie igneous rocks are interrupted at 
Cape Athol, on the sonthem side of Wolstenholme Sound, 
and the lines di calcaKOua sandstone and greenstone which 
meet the eye there and at Saunders Island and the coast 
above, toward Cape Farry, brought to my recollection many 
a hard struggle of former years. They were familiar land- 
marks.- 

At eight o'clock in the evening we were abreast of Booth 
Bay, the winter qnarteia in my boat journey of 185i. I 
could distinguish through my glass the rocks among which 
we had built our hut. They were suggestive of many un- 
pleasant memories. 

Soon afterward the sky became overcast, and a heavy 
snow began to fall. The wind dying away to a light 
breeze, we jogged on through the day, and passing Whale 
Sound, outside of Eakluyt Island, were, at five o'clock la 
the evening, within thirty miles of Smith's Sound. Here 
we came upon an ice-pack which appeared to be very heavy 
and to stretch off to the south-west ; but the air bdiig too 
thick to warrant us in approaching near enough to inspect 
its character, we began to beat to windward with the hope 
of reaching the lee side of Northumberland Island, there 
to await better weather. In this purpose we were, how- 
ever, defeated, for, the wind falling almost to calm, we 
were forced to grope about in the gloom, seeking an ice- 
be^ for a mooring ; but the waves proved to bo running 
too high to admit of our landing from a boat, and we 
passed the night in much uneasiness, drifting northward. 
Fortunately the pack was moving in the same direction, 
otherwise we should have been carried upon ii The 
breakers conld be distinctly heard all the time, and on 
several occasions we caught sight of them \ hut, by avail- 
ing ourselves of every puff of wind to crawl o£^ we escaped 
without collision. Once I waa satisfied that we had no 
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alternfttiTe but to wear ronnd and plunge headforemost 
into the danger, rather than wait the apparent certainty of 
drifting broadside npon it ; bnt at the critical moment the 
wind ^eshened, and oontinning for a few honrs, we ^held 
onr own while the pack glided slowly away &oui us. 

Oar dogs had made a heavy drain upon onr watein^st^ 
and the watch was engaged during the night in melting 
the snow which had fallen npon the deck. We also fished 
up &om the sea some snuJI fragments of fresh ica with a 
net. By these means we obtained a supply of water soffi- 
cient to last us for several days. 

The wind banled to the north-east as the morning 
dawned, and the clouds broke away, disclosing the land. 
Cape Alexander, whose lofty vails guard the entrance to 
Smith's Sound, appeared to be about twenty miles away, 
and Cape Isabella, thirty-five miles distant &om it, was 
visible on the opposite side. Holding to the eastward 
toward Cape Sanmarez, we found a passage through the 
pack near the shore, bnt afterward the greater part of the 
day was passed in a provoking calm, during which, being 
embarrassed by a strong tidEtl-cnrrent that set us alter- 
nately Dp imd down the coast, we were obliged almost 
constantly to use the boats to keep onrselves clear of the 
bergs, which were very numerous, and many of them of 
immense size. We were, however, at length gratified to 
find ourselves pasaii^ with a fair wind into Smith's Sound, 
the field of our explorations. Standing over towards Cape 
Isabella, we had for a time every prospect of good fortune 
before us, but a heavy pack was, after a while, discovered 
fi-om the mast-head, and this we were not long in 
reaching. 

This pack was composed of the heaviest ice-fields that I 
had hitherto seen, and its mai^in, trending to the north- 
east and south-west, arrested our further progress towards 
the western shore. Many of the floes were from two to 
ten feet above the water, thus indicating a thickness of 
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from twenty to a bimdred feet. H&d they been widely 
separated, I should have attempted to foice a passage ; bnt 
they -vw^ too closely impacted to allow of this being done 
with any chance of safety to the echooner. 

The ice appeared to be interminable. No open water 
could be discovered in the direction of Cape Isabella. The 
wind, being &om the north-east, did not permit of an ex- 
ploration in that direction ; so we ran down to the eonth- 
-fvest, aniionaly looking for a lead, bnt without discOTering 
anything to giro ns encouragement. 

We were not, however, permitted to come to any con- 
clusions of OUT own s& to what course we sbonld porsue, 
for the most fiitioas gale that it has ever been my fortune 
to enoounter broke suddenly upon ns, imd left ns no 
altematiTe but to seek shelter under the coast. Onr posi- 
tion was now one of great danger. The heavy paok which 
we had passed the night previous lay to leewfud of us, and 
was even visible from the mast-head, thus diutting off re- 
treat in that direction, even should our necessities give us 
no choice but to run before the wind. 

The entries of my diary will perhaps beat exhibit the 
inefibctual struggle which followed : — 

AogUBt 28th, 3 o'olock, f.u. 
Blowing frightfully. We have run in under the coast, 
and are partly sheltered by It, and trying hard to find an 
anchorage. But for the protection of the land we conld 
not show a sldtch of canvas. We are about three miles 
from Sothra:land Island, which lies dose to Cape Alexan- 
der, on its south side, but we have ceased to gain any- 
thing upon it. We can carry bo little sail that the schooner 
will not work to windward ; besides, here under the coast, 
tlie wind oomea only in squalls. If we can only get in 
between Uie island and the mainland we shall be all right. 
I have not been in bed since the day before leaving Tes- 
snissak, and during these six days Ihave snatched only now 
' 2 
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and theu a little sleep. If our oncliOF oQce gets a. clntcli 
'DH tlie bottom I shall make up for lost time. 

I ought to have been more cantioas, and sought shelter 
soouer. A heavy vhite cloud hanging over Cape Alexan- 
der (JeDsen calls it a " table-cloth ") warned me of the 
a^roachiug gfde, bnt then I did not think it wonld come 
apon ns with snob fury. 

It is a perfect hnrricana My chief fear is that we will 
be driven out to sea, which is everywhere filled with heavy 

August 29tli, 12 o'clock, m. 

There has been a dead calm Tinder the coast for an 
hour. The " table-eloth " hne lifted from the cape, and 
■there is a decided change in the northern sky. The light 
windy cloods are disappearing, and stratus clouds are 
taking their place. The neck of the gale appears to be 
broken, 

2 o'dock, F.M. 

My calcolatione of the momii^ were quite wrong. The 
gale howls more furiously than ever. We are lying off 
-Oape Saumarez, about two miles Irom shore. Failii^ to 
reach Sutherland Island, we were forced to run down the 
coast with the [hope of finding shelter in the deep bay 
below ; but the wind, sweeping round the cape, drove ns 
back, and wo are now trying to crawl in shore and g^ an 
anchor down in a little cove near by, and there repair our 
torn sails. We are a ^very uncomfortable party. The 
spray flies over the vessel, sheathing her in ice. Long 
icicles hang from the rigging and the bulwarks. The bob- 
stays and other bead-gear are the thickness of a man's 
body; and, moat nnseamanlike procedure, we have to 
throw Hshes on the deck to get about. 

I can now readily understand bow Inglefield was forced 
to fly from Smith's Sonnd. If the gale which he encoun- 
tered resembled this one, he could not, with double the 
steam-power of the lidheUa, have made headway against it. 
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Were I to leave the shelter of these fiiendly clifis I ehonld 
have to run with even greater celerity ; — and, very likely, 
to destruction. 

The equalls which strike ua are perfectly terrific, and 
the calmB which follow them are suggestive of gathering 
fltrength for another stroke. Fortunately the blowa are of 
short dnration, else onr already damaged canvas, which is 
reduced to the smalleBt poBsible dimenaionB, would fly into 
ribbons. 

The coast which gives us this spasmodic protection is 
bleak enough. The clifTs are about twelve hundred feet 
high, and their tops and tlie hillB behind them are covered 
with the recent snows. The wind blows a cloud of drift 
over the lofty wall, and, after whirling it about in the air, 
in a manner which, under other circumstances, would no 
doubt be pretty enough, drops it upon us in great showers. 
The winter m setting in early. At thia time of the season 
in 1853-54 th^e same hills were free from snow, and so 
remained until two weeks later. 

10 o'clock, P.M. 

We have gained nothing upon the land, and are almost 
where we were at noon. The gale continues as before, and 
hits us now and then as hard as ever. The view &om the 
deck is magnificent beyond description. The imagination 
cannot conceive of a scene more wild. A dark cloud hangs 
to the northward, bringing the white slopes of Cape Alexan- 
der into bold reliet Over the olifb roll great sheets of 
drifting snow, and streams of it pour down every ravine 
and gorge. Whirlwinds shoot it up from the hill-tops, and 
spin it titrough the air. The streams which pour through 
the ravines resemble the spray of mammoth waterfalls, 
and here and there through the fickle cloud the dark 
rocks protrude and disappear and protrude again. A 
glacier which dmcends through a valley to the bay below 
ia covered with a broad cloak of revolving whiteness. The 
sun is setting in a black and ominous horizon. But the 
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wildest scene is npon the sea. Off the cape it is one mass 
of foam. The water, carried along by the wind, flies 
-through the air and breaches over the lofty icebergs. It 
is a meet wonderful exhibition. I have tried in vain to 
illustrate it with my pencil. My pen is equally power- 
Jess. It is impossiblo for me to convey to thk page a 
picture of that vast volume of foam which flatters over the 
«ea, and, rising and &lling with each pnlsation of the in- 
conetantwind, stands ont i^inst tho dark skj, or of the 
clonds which fly overhead, rushing, wild and fearfol, across 
tho heavens, on the howling storm. Earth and sea are 
chalked with bellowing sonnds. Upon the air are borne 
shri^ sdA wailingB, load and dismal as those of the in- 
fernal blast which, down in the second circle of the 
damned, appalled the Italian bfurd ; and tiie clonds of snow 
and vaponr are tossed upon the angry gosts — ^now up, now 
down — as spirits, condemned of Minos, wheel their un- 
happy flight in endless squadrons, 

" Swept b; the dieadM horrkane along." 

In striking contrast to the cold and confusion above is 
the warmth and quiet here below. I write in the officers' 
cabin. The stove Is red-hot, the tea-kettle sings a home- 
like song. Jensen is reading. McCormick, thoroughly 
worn ont with work and anxiety, sleeps soundly, and 
Eiiorr and Baddiffe keep him company. Dodge has the 
deck; and here comes the cook staggering along with his 
pot of coffee. I will fortify myself with a cup of it, and 
send Bo^e below for a little comfort. 

The cook had no easy task in reaching the cabin over 
tho slippery decks. 

" I falls down once, bat de Commander see I keej» de 
coSee. It's good an' hot, Emd very strong, and go right 
down into de boots." 

" Bad night on deck, cook." 
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"Oh, it's awfbl, Bar ! I oever see it blow so hard in all 
my life, an' I 's followed de sea more 'n forty year. And 
d^ it's BO cold. My galley is foil of ice, and de water it 
freeze on my stove." 

" Here, cook, is a guerHBey for yon ; that will keep yon 

"Tank yon, sar;" — and he starts off with his prize; 
bat, encouraged by his reception, he stt^ to aak, " Wonld 
de Comnumder be so good as to tell me where we is ? De 
^^entlemens fool mo." 

" Certainly, cook. The land over there is Greenlaiicl, 
That b^ cape is Cape Alexander ; beyond that is Smith's 
Sonnd, and we are only about eight hmidred miles from 
the North ;Pole." 

"De Nort' Pole, vere's dat?" 

I explained the best I conld. 

" Tiuik yon, sar ! Vat for we come — to fish T 

" No, not to fish, cook ; for science," 

" Oh, dat it ? Dey tell me we oomo to fish. Tank you, 
sar." And he pnlle his greasy cap over his bald head, and 
does not appear to be much wiser as he tumbles up the 
compani^ai-ladder into the storm. Somebody has hoaxed 
the old man into the belief that we have come out to catch 
seals. 

August 30th, 1 o'clock, kji. 

The wind is haulii^ to the eastward, and the squalls 
come thicker and iaster. We are drifting both up and 
from the coaet, and I fear that if we recede much further 
we shall be sent howling to sea under bare poles. It is 
not a pleasii^ reflection — a " pack " and a thousand iee- 
bergH to leeward, and an unmanageable vesBel under foot. 
McCormick is struggling manfully for Sk^ shore. 

10 o'clock, 4J1I, 
Wo reached the shore this morning at 3 o'clock, and 
anchored in four fathoms water. The stem of the schooner 
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was sprung ronnd and moored witli our stontest hawser to 
a rook ; tmt a sqaall fell upon ne eoon afterward with Bnch 
violence that, olthongh the eails were all ennglj etowed, 
the hawser was parted like a whip-cord ; and we now 
lie to our "bower" and "kodge," with thirty fethoms 

And now, in apparent eecnrity, the ship's company 
abandon themselves to repose. Weary and worn with 
the hard struggle and exposnre, we were all hodly in need 
of rest. An abundant supply of hot cofiee was our, 
first re&eflhment. Bat, notwithstanding their &tigue, 
some of the more enthusiastic members of the party 
went ashore, so anxious were they to tench this &r-nonii 
land. 

S o'clock, tx, 

I have just returned from a tedions climb to the top 
of the cli&. At an elevation of twelve hundred feet I had 
a good view. The sea is free from ice along the shore 
apparently up to Littleton Island, from which the pack 
stretches out over the North Water as &r sa the eye will 
carry. There appears to be much open water about Cape 
Isabella, hut I could not of course see the shore line. 
Above the cape the ice appeared to be soHd, Although 
tho prospect is discouraging, I have determined to attempt 
a passage with the first favourable wind. 

The journey was a very difficult one, and when I had 
reached the summit of the cliff I was almost blown over 
it. The force of the wind was so great that I was obliged 
to steady myself against a rock while making my obser- 
vaticoiB. Enorr, who accompanied me, lost his cap, and 
it went sailing out over the sea as if a mere feather. The 
scene was but a broader panorama of that which I de- 
scribed in this journal yesterday. It was a grand, wild 
oonfdsum of the elements. The little schooner, far down 
beneath me, was writhing and reeling with the fitful gusts, 
and straining at her cables like a chained wild beash 
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The clouds of driftmg snow wHcIi whirled thiongh the 
gorges beneath me, now and then hid her and the icebei^ 
beyond from view ; and when the air fell calm again the 
dond dropped upon the eea, and the schooner, after a short 
interval of unreBt, lay quietly on the still water, nestling 
in sunshine under the protecting cliflk. 

There are yet some lingering traces of the smnmer. 
Some patches of green mtras and grass were seen in the 
TsUeys, where the snow had drifted away ; and I plucked 
a little nosegay of my old friends the poppies and the 
curling spider-le^ed SaxifragaJlagelanB. The frost and 
snow and wind had not robbed them of their lovelinese 
and beanty. The clifla are of the same sandstone, inter- 
stratified with greenstone, which I have before remarked 
of the coast below. 

McOormick has replaced the old foresail which was 
split down the centre, with the new one, and has patched 
np the mainsail and jib, both of which were much torn. 

An immense amount of ice has drifted past us, but we 
we too fiir ia-shore for any masses of considerable size 
to reach the vessel. Three small bei^ have, however, 
grounded in a cluster right astern of us, and if we drog 
our anchors we shall bring up t^ainst them. A perfect 
avalanche of wind tumble upon ns from the cli& ; and 
instead of coming in squalls, as heretofore, it is now 
almost constant. The temperature is 27°. 

I made a trial to-day witii the dredge, but nothing was 
brought up from the bottom eieept a couple of eohino- 
derms (^Agterias Qrcetdandiea and A. A^vla), The sea is 
alive with little shrimps, among which the Crangoft Borecu 
is most abundant. The full-grown ones are an inch 
long, and their tinted backs give a purplish hue to the 
water. 

August 31st, S o'clock, fm. 

Night oloaea upon a day of disaster, — a day, I fear, of 
evil omen. My poor little schooner is terribly cnt np. 
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Soon after making my last nntiy yesterday I lay down 
for a little rest, but was Boon aionaed with the unwelcome 
annonncement that we were dragging oar anchora. 
McOorniick mani^ed to Bare the bower, hnt the kedga 
was lost It caught a rock at a oritioal moment, and, the 
hawaer parting, we were driven upon the bergs, which, as 
before stated, had gronnded astern of us. The coUTeion 
was a perfect crash. The stem boat flew into splinters, 
the bulwarks over the starboard-quarter were store in, and, 
the schooner's head swinging ronnd with great violence, 
the jib-bo<Hn was carried away, and the bowsprit and fore- 
topmast were both sprung. In this crippled condition we 
at length escaped most miraoulously, and under bare polos 
scudded before the wind. A vast number of icebergs and 
the " pack " coming in view, we were forced to make sail. 
The mainsail went to pieces as soon as it was set, and we 
were <mce more in great jeopardy; bat fortunately the 
etomi abated, and we have since been threshing to wind- 
ward, and are once moro within Smith's Sound. Again 
the gale appears to have broken ; the northern sky ib clear. 
Oar spars will not allow us to carry jib and topsail ;— bad 
for entering the pack. 

The tempeiatare is 22°, and the decks are again slippery 
with ice. Forward, the ropoR, blocks, stays, halyards, aud 
everything else, are covered with a solid coating, and 
ioides a foot long hang from the monkey-rail and rigging. 
If they look pretty enough in the sunlight, they have a 
very wintry aspect, and are not at all becoming to a ship. 

I tried this morning to reach Cape Isabella, but met the 
pack where it had obstructed us before. Some patches of 
open water were observed in tho midst of it ; but we found 
it impossible to penetrate the intervening ice. My only 
chance now is to work up the Greenland coast, get hold 
of the fast ice, and, through such leads as must have been 
opened by the wind higher up the Sound, endeavour to 
efiect a passage to the opposite shore. Of reaching that 
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shore I do" not jet despair, although the wind has appb- 
rently packed the ice upon it to such a degree that it looks 
like a hopdess imdertakiDg. I have already an eye apon 
Fog Inlet, twenty miles above Cape Alexander on the 
Greailand coast, and I shall now tiy to reach that point 
for a new start. 

While I write the wind is freshening, and under oloee- 
reefed sails we are making a little progress. My poor 
sailors have a son; time of it, with the stiffened ropes. 
The schooner, everywhere above the water, is coated witti 
ice. The dogs are perishing with cold and wet. Three 
of them have already died. 

September lit, 8 o'clock, vx. 

We have once more been driven ont of the Sound. 
The gale set in again with great violence, and in the act 
of wearing the schooner, to avoid an iceberg, the fore-gafC 
parted in the middle ; and, nnable to carry anything bnt 
a close-reefed staysail, we were forced i^ain to seek shelter 
behind oar old protector, Cape Alexander. HcConmck 
I patching np the wreck and preparing for another 



The next two days were filled with dangerous adven- 
tnre. The broken spar being repaired, we had another 
fight for the Sonnd, and got again inside. The pack still 
lay where it was before, and again headed ns o£ There 
was a good deal of open water between Littleton Island 
and Cape Hatherton, and apparently to the north-west of 
that Cape ; bat there was mnch heavy ice off the island, 
with tortuous leads separating the floes. I determined, 
however, to enter the pack and try to reach the open 
water above. Taking the first fair opening, we made a 
noith-w^t oonrse for abont ten miles, when, finding that 
we were nnable to penetrate any further in that direction, 
we tacked ship, hoping to reach the clear water that lay 
above the island. 
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We wore now fairly in the fight. The cnrrent was 
fbnnd to be setting strongly againat as, and it was soon 
disooYored that the ice was ooming rapidly down the 
Sound, and that the leads were already slowly cloaing up. 
We worked vigorously, crowding on (jl the sail we could ; 
but we did not make our point, and soon had to go about 
again; or rather, we tried to; for the schooner, never 
reliable without her topsail, which we could not carry 
owing to the accident to the topmast, missed in stays ; 
and, fearful of being nipped between the fields which were 
rapidly reducing the open water aboat us, we wore round ; 
and there not being sufficient room, we were on the eve of 
striking with the starboard-bow a solid ice-field a mile in 
width. There was little hope for the schooner if this 
collision should happen with onr full headway ; and being 
nnable to avoid it, I thought it clearly safest to take the 
shock squarely on the fore-foot ; so I ordered the helm 
np, and went at it in true battering-ram style. To me the 
prospect was doubly disi^reeable. For the greater &cility 
of observation I had taken my station on the foretop-yard ; 
and the mast being already sprang and swinging with my 
weight, I had little other expectation than that, when the 
shock come, it would snap off and land me with the wreck 
on the ice ahead. Luckily for me the spar held firm, but 
the cut-water flew in splinters with the collisicm, and the 
iron sheathing was torn from the bows as if it had been 
brown paper. 

And now came a series of desperate struggles. Nc 
topsail-schooner was ever put through such a set of 
gymnastic feats. I had been so much annoyed by the 
detentions and embarrassments of the last few days that 
I was determined to risk everything rather than go back. 
As long as the schooner would float I should hope still to 
get a clutch on Cape Hatherton. 

Getting clear of the floe, the schooner came again to the 
wind, and, gliding into a narrow lead, we soon emerged 
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into a broad space of open wfit«r. Had thiB continaed we 
ahonld soon liave been rewarded witli snccess, bat in half 
an hour the navigation became so tortnous that we were 
compelled again to go abont and stand in-shore. And 
thus we continued for many hoars, tacking to and fro, — 
sometimes gaining a little, then losing 'ground by being 
forced to go to leeward of a floe, which we could not 
weather. 

The space in which we could manoeuvre the sohooner 
become gradually more and more contracted; the collisions 
with the ice became more freqaeut. We were losing 
ground. The ice was closing in with the land, and we 
were finally brought to bay. There was no longer a lead. 
And it was now too late to retreat, hod we been even so 
inclined. The ice was as closely impacked behind us as 
before ns. With marvellous celerity the scene had shifted. 
An hour later, and there yras scarcely a patoh of open 
vrater in sight from the deck, and the floes were closing 
upon the schooner like a vice. Utterly powerless within 
its jaws, we had no alternative but to await the issue with 
what calmness we could. 

Tho scene around OS was as impoaingas it was alarming. 
Szcept the earthquake and volcano, there is not in nature 
an ^bibition of force comparable with that of the ice- 
fields of the Arctio Seas. They close together, when 
driven by the wind or by currents against the land or 
other resisting ol^jeot, with the preasure of millions of 
moving tons, and the oiaeh and noise and confusion are 
truly terrific. 

We were now in the midst of one of the most thrilling 
of these exhibidoDS of Polar dynamics, and we became 
uncomfortably consoions that the schooner was to become 
a sort of dynamometer. Tast ridges were thrown up 
wherever, the floes came together, to be snbmeiged again 
when the pressiire was eierted in another quarter ; and 
over the sea around us these pulsating lines of uplift, 
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irhicli in some cases leaohed an altitude o£ not lees than 
sixty feet, — higlier than our maBt-head, — told of the 
strength and power of the enemy wMch vraa threatening us. 

We had worked onrselvee into a triangtilar space formed 
by the contact of three fields. At first there was plenty 
of room to tarn round, though no chance to esoape. We 
were nicely docked, and Tainly hoped that we were safe ; 
but tiie comers of the protecting fioeswereslowlyomshed 
ofE^ the space narrowed little by little, and we listened to 
the craolding and crunching of the ice, and watched its 
progress with oonstemation. 

At length tho ioe touched the schooner, and it appeared 
as if her destiny was sealed. She groaned like a oon- 
Bcions thing in pain, and writhed and twisted as if to 
escape b^ odTersary, trembling in every timber £rom truck 
to kdson. Her sides seemed to be giving way. Her deck 
timbers were bowed up, and the seams of the deck planks 
were opened. I gave up for lost the little craft which 
had goUautly carried us through so many scenes of peril ; 
but her sides were solid and her ribs strong ; and the ice 
on the port side, working gradually under the bilge, at 
length, with a jerk that sent us all reeling, lifted her oat 
of the water ; and the floes, still preasing on and breaking, 
as they were crowded together, a vast ridge was piling up 
beneath and oronnd ns ; and, as if with the elevating 
power of a thousand jack-screws, we fonnd onrselves going 
dowly up into the air. 

My fear now was that the schooner would fall over on 
her side, or that the masses which rose above the bulwarks 
would topple over npon the deck, and bury ns beneath them. 

We lay in this position daring eight anzions hours. 

At length the crash ceased with a change of wind and 
tide. The ice exhlHted signs of relaxing, The course 
of the monster floes which were crowding down the Sound 
wtM changed more to the westward. We beheld the pros- 
pect of release with joy. 
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Smidl patches of open water weid hera and tbwe ez- 
liibited amoDg the hitherto closely impacted ice. The 
change of scene, though leea fear^, was not leas magical 
than before. Bj-and-b; the morement extended to the 
floes which hoond ns so nncomfortably, and with the first 
cessation of the pressnre the blocks of ice which supported 
tiie forward piot of the schooner gave way, and, the bows 
following them, left the stem high in the air. Here we 
rested for a few momenta quietlj', and then the oM scene 
was renewed. The fiirther edge of the onter floe which 
held ns was canght I7 another moving field of greater 
size^ when the jam returned, and we appeared to be in as 
great danger as before ; but this attack was of short dnra- 
tion. The floe revolTed, and, the pressnre being almost 
instantly removed, we fell into the water, reeling forward 
and backward and &om mde to side, as the ice, seeking 
its own eqnilibrinm, settled headlong and in wild confu- 
sion beneath na &om its forced elevation. 

Freed &om this novel uid alarming sitoation, we used 
every available means to disengage 'omselves &om the 
mins of the frightinl battle which wo had encountered ; 
and, as speedily as possible, got into a position of greater 
safety. Meanwhile an inspection was made to ascertain 
what damage had been done to the schooner. The hold 
was rapidly filling with water, the mdder woe split, two 
of its pintles wece broken (^ the stem-post was started, 
fragments of the cut-water and keel wore floating aloi^- 
rade of us in the sea, and to all appearances, we were in a 
sinking canditi<m. 

Onr first duty was to man the pumps. 

We were many hours among the ioe, tortured with 
doubt and uncertainty. We had to move with great 
caution. The crippled condition of the schooner warned 
ns to use her g^itly. She would bear no more thmnps. 
Forward we oonld not go, hecanse of the ice ; retreat wo 
mnfl^ for it mis absolutely necessary that we should get to 
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tbe land and find shelter Bomevhore. The rudder iras no 
long^ aroilable, and we were obliged to steer with a long 

The wind hauled more and more to the eastwaiid, and 
spread the ice. Althongh at times closely beset and once 
severely "nipped," yet, by watching our opportunity, we 
crept slowly out of the pack, and, after twenty anxious 
hours, got at last into comparatively dear water, and 
head»d for Hartstene Bay, where we found an anchorage. 

The dam^e to the schooner was less than we had feared. 
A more careful examination showed that no timbers were 
broken, and the seams in a measure closed of themselves. 
Once at anchor, and finding that we were in no danger of 
sinking, I allowed all hands to take a rest, except such as 
were needed at the pumps. They were all thoroughly 
worn out. 

On the following day a still farther inspection of tho 
veesel was made ; and, although apparently tmfit for any 
more ice-encounters, she could still float with a little 
assistance from the pumps. One hoar out of every fonr 
kept the hold clear. 

Such repairs as it wm in onr power to make were at 
once begun. We could do very little without beaching 
the vessel, and this, in the uncertain state of the ice and 
weather, was not practicable. The rudder hung by one 
pintle, and after being mended was still mtrehable. 

While McGormick was making these repairs I palled 
np to Littleton Island in a whale-boat, to see what the 
ice had been doing in our absence. The wind was dead 
ahead, and we had a hard struggle to reach oar destina- 
tion ; bnt, ouce there, I found some encouragement. There 
was much open mater along the coast up to Cape Hather- 
ton, but the pack was even more heavy at the west and 
south-west than it had been before. To enter it would be 
folly, even with a fair wind and a sound ship. There was 
dearly no chance of getting to the west coast, except by 
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KETREAT FROM THE PACK. 

the ooiuse which I had attempted with sncli unhappy- 
TeBolts two days previous. 

We were not a little surprised to discover on Uttleiou 
Island a reindeer. He was sound asleep, coiled up on a., 
bed of snow. Dodge's rifle seoured ^ini for our larder, 
and deprived the desolate island of its only inhabitant. 

During our absence, Jensen had been oat with Hans, . 
and had also discovered deer. They had fonnd a herd 
numbering something like a dozen. Two of Uiem were 
captnred, but the rest, taking alarm, escaped to llie 



The wind falling away to calm, we got to aea next day 
under oars, and agaiu entered the pack. More ice had 
come down apon the island, and all our cfibrts to pnsh up 
the coast were nnavailing. The air had become alarming- 
ingly quiet, considering that tho temperature was within 
twelve degrees of zero, and there was much fear that we 
should be frozen op at sea. A snow-storm came to add to 
this danger ; but still we kept on at the cold and risky 
work of "warping" with capstan and windlass, whale- 
lino and hawser, sometimes making and sometimes losing, 
and often pretty severely nipped. 

At length we were once mote completely "beset." The 
young ice was making rapidly, and I was forced reluc- 
tantly to admit that the navigable season was over. To 
stay longer in the pack was now to insure of being &ozen 
up there for the winter, and accordingly, after having 
exhausted two more days of fhritlcss labour, we made what 
haste we could to get back again into clear water. This 
was not, however, an aSair to be quickly accomplished. 
He who navigates these polar seas must learn patience. 

Our purpose was, however, in the end safely accomplished, 
and, a breeze springing up, we put back into Hartsteno 
Bay ; and, steering for a cluster of ragged-looking islands 
which lay near the coast at its head, wo came upon a snug 
little harboni' behind them, and dropped our anchors. 
o 
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Next moniing I had the schooner hauled further in-ahoro, 
and moored hei to the rocks. 

Meanwhile the crew were working with anxions nncer- 
tainty; and when I finally annonnced my intention to 
winter in that place, they received the intelligence with 
evident satis&ction. Their expoeure had heen great, and 
they needed rest; but, notwithstanding this, had there 
becni the least prospect of servicealile resnlt following any 
farther att^npt to cross the Sonnd, they wonid, with their 
customary energy and cheerfiilneeB, have rejoiced in con- 
tinning the stmggle. Bnt they saw, as their &oeB clearly 
told, even before I was willing to own it, that the season 
was over. I record it to their credit, that thronghont a 
voyage of Tmnsnal peril and exposure they had never 
quailed in the presence of danger, and they had to a man 
exhibited the most satisfactory evidence of manly endn- 
rance. 

The reader will readily ondorstand that to me the 
&ilare to cross the Sonnd was a serions diBappointmoat, 
Hoping, as heretofore stated, to reach the west coast, and 
there ,8ecnre a harbour in some convenient place between 
latitnde 79° and 80°, it was evident to me that in &iling 
to do this my chances of anccess with sledges during the 
following sjtring were greatly jeopardized. Besides— and 
this' to me was the most painful reflection — my vessel was, 
apparently, so badly injured as to be unfit for any renewal 
of the attempt the next year. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 
I NAMED our liarbonr Port Fonlke, in bonotu of 
my &iend, the l&te William Faiker Fonlke, of 
Philadelphia, who was one of the earliest, and 
continiivd to be throughout, one of the most 
CDDBtant advocates of the oipoditiou. 

It was well sheltered except &oia the Bonth-wost, toward 
which quarter it was qnite erpoBed ; hnt, jndging &om 
OUT recent experience, we had little reaaon to fear wind 
&om that direction ; and we were protected from the 
drift-iee by a olneter of bergs which lay grounded off the 
mouth of ^e harboni. 

Our position was, eyen for the Greenland coast, not so 
Batisfaotory as I could have wished. Had I reached Fog 
Inlet WB dionld have gained some advautE^es over our 
present location, and would have been indeed better 
situated than was Di. Kane at Van BenBSelaer Harbour ; 
and we would then be as sure of an early liberation as we 
were likely to be at Port Foulke. In truth, the principal 
advantage which it possessed was that we would not be 
held very late the next summer, and there was no poesibie 
risk of my vessel being caught in a trap like that of the 
Advance. Besides this prospect of a speedy liberation to 
recommend it, there seemed to be a fiur chance of an abun- 
dant gnpply (k game. 
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From Dr. Eane'e winter quarters we were not very 
remote, tlie distance being abont twenty miles in latitude, 
and abont eighty by tbe coaat. We were eight nanticaL 
nules in a north-easterly direction &om Cape Alezaudet, 
and lay deep within tlie receeses of a craggy, cliff-lined 
bigbt of dark, reddish-brown sienitic rock, which looked 
gloomy enough. This bight ie prolonged by three small 
islands which figure in my jonmal as " The Youugsteis," 
and which bear on my chart the names of Badoliffe, 
Knorr, and Starr. At the bead of the bigbt there is a 
series of terraced beaches composed of loose shingle. 
The ice soon closed around us. 

My chief concern now was to prepare for the winter in 
snch a manner as to insure st^ety to the schooner and 
comfort to my party. While this was being done I did 
not, however, lose sight of the scienti^c labours ; but, for 
the time, these bad to be made subordinate to more serious 
concerns. There was much to do, but my former expe- 
rience greatly simplified my cares. 

Mr. Sonntag, with Eaddiffe; Knorr, and Starr to assist 
him, took general charge of such scientific work as wo 
found ourselves able to manage ; and Jensen, with Hans 
and Peter, were dettdled as an organized hunting force. 
Mr. Dodge, with the body of the crew, discharged the 
cargo, and, carrying it to the shore, swung it with a der- 
rick up on the lower terrace, which was thirty feet above 
the tide, and there deposited it in a store-house made of 
stones and ropfed with our old sails. This was a very 
laborious operation. The beach was shallow, the bank 
doping, and the ice not being strong enough to bear a 
sledge, a channel had to be kept open for the boats 
between the ship and the shore. The duty of preparing 
the schooner for our winter home devolved upon Mr. 
HcGormick, with the carpenter and such other assistance 
as he required. After the sails had been nnbent, the 
yards sent down, Etnd the topmasts housed, the upper deck 
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was roofed in,— making a hoaae eigLt feet high at the 
ridge and sis and a half at the aide, A coating of tarred 
paper closed the cracka, and four windows let in the light 
while it lasted, and ventilated our quarters. Between 
deckg there was much to do. The hold, after being 
floored, scrubbed, and whitewashed, was converted into a 
room for the crew ; the eook-stove was brought down from 
the galley and placed in the centre of it under the main 
hatch, in which hung our simple apparatus for melting 
water from the snow or ico. This was a funnel-shaped 
double cylinder of galvanized iron connecting with thep 
stove-pipe, and was called the "snow melter." A con- 
stant stream poured from it into a laj-ge cask, and we had 
always a supply of the purest water, fully ample for every 



Into these quarters the crew moved on the first of 
October, and the out-door work of preparation being 
snainly completed, we entered then, witii the ceremony of 
a holiday dinner, upon our winter life. And the dinner 
was by no means to be despised. Our soup was followed 
by on Upemavik salmon, and the table groaned under a 
mammoth haunch of venison, which was flanked by a 
ragout of rabbit and a venison pasty. 

Indeed, we went into the winter with a most encouraging 
prospect for an abimdaut commissariat. The carcasses of 
more than a dozea reindeer were hangiug in the shronds, 
rabbits and foxes were suspended in clusters £'om the 
ngging, and the hearty appetites and vigorous digestions 
which a bracing air and hard work had given us, were not 
only amply provided for in the present, but seemed likely 
to be supplied in the future. The hunters rarely came 
home empty-handed. Beindeer inherdsof tens and fifties 
were reported upon every return of the sportsmen. Jensen, 
who had camped ont several daye on the hnnting-gronnds, 
had already cached the flesh of about twenty animals, 
besides those which had been brought on board. In a 
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single hour I had killed three with my own hands. Both 
men and dogs were well provided. The dogs, which, 
aooording to Esquimau custom, were only fed eveiy 
second day, often received an entire reindeer at a sii^le 
meaL They were very ravenous, and, having been mnoh 
reduced by their hard life at sea, they caused an immense 
drain upon our resourcee. 

My journal mentiouB, with daily increasing impatience, 
the idmost constant prevalence of strong north-east winds, 
which embarrasaed as doriug this period ; but at length the 
frind set in from the opposite direction, and, breaking 
up the young ice about us, jammed us upon the rocks. 
If there was little consolation in the ciicnmstanoe of our 
situation being thns altered for the worse, there was at 
least novelty in the caprice of the weather. For once, at 
least,*the uniform " N.B." had been changed in the proper 
column of the log-book. It was not without difficulty 
that we succeeded in relieving the schooner frvm the 
unpleasant predicament. 

While these preparations for the winter were being 
made, I most not foi^t the astronomer and his littla 
corps. Between him and the executive officer there 
sprung up quite a rivalry of interest. While the one 
desired a clean ship moored in safety and a well-fed 
crew, he was naturally jealous of any detail <^ men for 
the other; and it must be owned that the men worked 
with much greater alacrity for the follower of Epicurus 
than the disciple of Copernicus. An appeal to head- 
quarters, however, speedily settled the question aa to 
where the work was most needed; and, by a judicious dis- 
ciunination as to what was due to science and what to 
personal convenience, we managed, while the daylight 
lasted, to lay the foundation of a very clever series of 
observations, while at the some time our comfort was 
secured. 

A neat little observatory was erected on the lower ter- 
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race, not hx firom the Btore-honBe, and it was promptly 
pat to use ; and an aconiate aurrej of the harbonr and 
bay, with smmdings, was mode as soon as the ice was 
Btroi^ enough to bear onr weight. The obserratory was a 
frame BtrDCtnre eight feet sqnare and aeren high, covered 
firet with canvas and then with snow, and was lined 
throughout with bear and reindeer ekins. In it onr fine 
pendnlnm apparatus was first monnted, and Sonntag and 
Badclifie were engaged for nearly a month in oonnting 
its vibrationa. It was fbnnd to work admiiably. Upon 
removing this instnunent, the m^netometer was anbeti'- 
tnted in its phhce, upon a pedoatol which Twas not lees 
simple than original. It was made of two headleas kegs, 
placed end to end upon the solid rock beneath the floor, 
and the |cylinder thns formed was filled with the only 
materials npon which the frost had not laid hold, namely, 
beans. Water being poured over these, we had soon, at 
ten degrees below zero, a neat and perfectly solid odamn; 
and it remained serviceable thronghont the winter, as no 
£ro of any kind vras allowed in this abode of science.* 

In order .to obtain an aocorate record <^ temperatore, 
we erected near the observatory a suitable sheltw for die 
thermometers. In this were placed a number of inatm- 
mente, mostly spirit, which were read hourly eveiy seventh 
day, and three times daily in the intervaLf In addition 

* It ie proper to mention here that the pendnlnm and ma^etio 
olMervatiaiis, aa well indeed u bH otliera in phjEical ecienoe, wete, 
upon my retom, sent to the Smitlisoiiian loatitntioQ at Waehiiigtoa, 
and were placed in tLe Tery competent hands of Mr. Obarlea A. 
Scliott. AMistaat in the United States Coast Survey, to whom I am 
indebted for most able and efficient cooperation, in tiie elaboration 
and diBcaseion of my mat«iialB, prepenttory to theii publication in 
the " Smithsonian Gontribations," to which somoe I beg to lefer the 
reader for details. 

t These iostnunents were caKfoDy compared at every ten degrees 
of temperature down to — 10°, and the recorda wore Babaeqoently 
referred to oar '' standard," a fine inatmment whicb I had from 
G; Tagliabne. 
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to tluB, we noted die temperature every seooad boot vdth 
a thermometer Baq>eaded to a post on tbe ice. Mr. Dodge 
undertook for me a set of ice meaauremSRts, and the 
telescope fraa mounted aloDgside the vessel, in a dome 
mAde with blocks of iee and aaow. 

Bnt the wind would etill give ns no lest, and, setting in 
again £rom a Boatherlf direction, the ice was once mAre 
broken up, imd we were again driven upon the rocks, 
and a second time compelled to saw a dock for the soho<mer 
and haul her off-shore. This operation was both laboriooB 
and disagreeable, even more so than it had been on l!he 
former occasion. The ice was rotten, and so tangled «p 
with the pressure that it was not easy to find Becnre 
footing ; and the result was that few of the party escaped 
with le^ then one good ducking. These accidents were, 
however, nncomfortable rather than dangeroos, as there 
was always help at hand. 

The schooner was, for a time, in rather an alarming 
situation, and there were many doubts aa to whether we 
should get her off ; bnt not even the consciousnesB of this 
cironmstance, nor the repeated plunges into the water by 
the giving way and tilting of the ice, could destroy the 
inex^nstible fund of good-humour of the ahip's company. 
From this happy disposition I must, however, except two 
individuals, who were always apt to be possessed of a sort 
of lodicrouB gravity when there was least occasion for it, 
and, as is usual with such persons, they were not very 
serviceably employed. One of them, with great serious- 
ness and an immense amount of misdirected enei^, Qfxta- 
menced chopping into mj best nine-inch hawser, that was 
in nobody's way; and the other, with equal solemnity, 
began vigorously to break up my oars in pushing off pieces 
of ice which were doing nobody any harm. He even tried ' 
to push the schooner off the rooks, alone and unaided, 
with the tide-pole, an instrument which had cost McCormick 
two days to manu&cture. Of course, the instrument was 
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broken; bnt tlie poor man wu saTed from tho skiling- 
master's jost indignatdou by following the fragments into 
the sea, icive be was coneolfid, in the place of prompt 
assietanee, with afiBnrances that if he did not make haste 
the shrimps wonld be afttt^ bim, and leave nothing of 1''"' 
hvt a skeleton for the Commander's collection. Tbe tem- 
perature was not bdow zero, and no worse results fol- 
lowed our exposure than a slight pletttisy to the mate and 
a few twitches of rheumatism to the destroyer of my oars. 

Our efforts were, bowsTer, finally rewarded with sno- 
cess, and the schooner was onoe more in safe^. The air 
*&lling calm, and the tempeattve going down to 10' 
below zero, we were now soon firmly frozen up, and were 
protected against any farther accidents of this natare, and 
w^% rejoiced to find ourselves able to ran ever tbe bay 
in security. In anticipation of this event I bad set Jensen 
and Peter to work making harness for tbe dogs, and on 
that day I took tbe first drive with one of my teams. The 
■.ninialH bad picked up finely, and were in excellent con- 
dition, and I bad satisfied myself both as to their qualities 
and those of their driver, Jensen. The day was indeed 
a lively one to all hands. The ioe ^having closed up 
firmly with the land, tbe necessity no longer existed for 
keeping a channel open for tbe boats ; and tbe banters, 
being able now to get ashore with ease, set off early in the 
morning, in great glee, after reindeer. 

On tbe day fbllowing, the hawsers by which we bad 
thns for be^i moored to the rocks were cut oat of the ice 
and elevated on blocks of the same materiaL We also 
made a stairway of slabs of this same cheap Arctic ala- 
baster, from the upper deck down to the fri^zen sea; and 
a deep snow &lling soon afterward, we banked this up 
agtunst the schooner's sides as a further protection against 
tbe cold. 

During the next imv days tbe teams were employed in 
coUoctiug the reindeer which had been cached in various 
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places, and when this labour was c»mpleted onr inven- 
tory of £reeh anpplies was calculated to inspire very agree- 
sble sensations. 

The schooner being now snngly cradled in the ice, we 
had no longer occasion for tiie nantical routine, bo I 
adopted a landsman's watch, with one officer and one 
eaQor; the sea day, which commences at noon, was 
changed to the home day, which begins at midnight ; 
and, consoious that we had reached the dividing line 
between the snmmer sunlight and the winter iln-rVtiftan, we 
settled oorselvee for the stn^gle which waa to come, 
resolved to get throogh it with Uie cheerfninesa becoming 
resolnte men, and to make onraelTeB as comfortable as 
possible. And the personal characteristice of my asso- 
ciates aigoed well for the fatnre. While there was 
finfSoient variety of disposition to insnre a contiiiaaiico 
of some novelty in onr social intercourse, there was 
enough eapn'f to satisfy me as to the continuance of har- 
mony in the performance of individual duty. 
\ The son suik out of sight behind the sonthem hills on 
the 16th of October, not to be seen again for four long 
months. The circnmstance furnished the subject of onr 
conversatioa in the evening, and I could easily read on the 
£u»B of my companions that their thou^fs followed 
him as he wandered south; and a shade of sadness fell 
for a moment over the table about which we were 
grouped. We had all been so intent upon our cares and 
duties, during the past five weeks, that we had scarcely 
noticed the decline of day. It had vanished slowly and 
as if by stealth; and the gloom of night following its 
lengthening shadow made as feel now, for the first time, 
how truly alone we were in the Arctic desert 
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CHAPTER IX. 
bv^iilY diary tlins recoids th« advent of winter : — 
Kjra a October 16tli. 

mSSsb The feir-haired god of light reposes beneikth 
tho Southern Cross. His pathway is no longer 
above the silent hillg ; but hie golden lochs Bbvam ovsr 
the moontains, and day lingers as a lover depajting fivm 
the abode of his mistress. The cold-faced regent of the 
daikness treads her majestio circle through the solenm 
night ; and the soft.«jed stars pale at her approach. Her 
silver tresses sweep the sea, and the wild waves are stilled 
\iko a langhii^ lace touched bj the hand of death. 

Although winter and darbuess are slowly settling over 
UB, yet we have still nine hours of twilight daily, wherein 
to perform oiir ont-door dutieB, I have completed my 
arrangements for the he&lth and comfort of my little 
household, and have perfected my system of domestic dis- 
cipline and economy, and I feel sure that the wheels of 
the little world which revolves around this ice-locked 
schooner will now move on smoothly. This done, I am 
at liberty to seek greater freedom of action than I have 
hitherto enjoyed. I have desired to make some short 
journeys of exploration while the scrap of twilight yet re- 
mains to me, and as soon as the men were free I set them 
to work preparing some conveniences for camping out. 
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I have been ready for sevoral days, but the weather liss 
been nsStvourable for anything more than a few honis' 
absence ; and so our life nms on smoothly into the night. 

I Had to-day a most exhilarating ride, and a very Batis- 
factory day's work. I drove up the Fiord in the morning, 
and have returned only a short time since. This Fiord 
lies directly north of the harbonr, and it forms the tenni- 
uation of. Hartstene Bay. It is abont six miles deep by 
&om two to four wide. Jensen was my driver, and I havo 
a BQperb turn-out — twelve dogs and a fine sledge. The 
animalB are in most exoellent condition — every one of 
them strong and healthy ; and they are very fleet. They 
whirl my Greenland sledge over the ioe with a celerity 
not calculated for weak nerves. I have actually ridden 
behind them over six measured miles in twenty-eight 
minutes ; and, without stopping to blow the team, have 
retomed over tiie track in thirty-three. Sonntag and I 
had a race, and I beat him by four minutes. I should 
like to have some of my fiienda of Saratoga and Point 
Breeze up here, to show them a new style of speeding ani- 
mals. Our racers do not require any blanketing afiet the 
heatB, nor sponging either. We huness them each with 
a single trace, and these traces are of a length to smt the 
lancy of the driver — the longer the better, for they are 
then not so easily tangled, the draft of the outside dogs is 
more direct, and^ if the team comes upon thin ice, and 
breaks through, your chances of escape from inmiersion 
are in proportion to their distance from you. The traces 
are all of the E«me length, and hence the dogs run side by 
aide, and, when properly harnessed, their heads ore in a 
line. My traces are so measured that the shoulders of 
the dogs are just twenty feet &om the forward part of the 
numers. 

The team is guided solely by the whip and voice. The 
strongest d(^ are placed on the outside, and the whole 
team is swayed to right and le:^ acocording as the whip 
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falla OB tlie snow to the one Bide or the other, or as it 
tonches the leading dogs, as it is sore to do if thej do not 
obey the gentle hint with Bofficient ELlaciity. The voice 
aids the whip, but in all emergencieB the whip is the only 
real reliance, Yonr oontrol over the team is exactly in 
proportion to yonr Bkill in the hbo of it The lash is 
abont four feet loi^r iJiau tho traces, and is tipped with 
a "cracker" of hard sinew, with which a akilfdl .^ver can 
draw blood if so inclined ; and he can touch either one of 
his animftla OH any particular spot that may suit his par- 
pose, Jensen had to-day a young re&aotory dog in the 
team, and, having had his patience quite exhausted, ho 
resolved upon extreme measureB. " Ton see dat beast ?" 
said he, " I takes a piece out of his ear ;" — and snre 
enongh, crack went the whip, the hard sinew wound round 
Uie tip of the ear and snipped it off as nicely as with a 
knife. 

This long lash, which ia hut a thin tapering strip irf 
raw Beal-iiide, is swung with a whip-stock only two and a 
half feet long. It is very light, and ia consequently hard 
to handle. The peculiar tnm of the wrist neoessaiy to 
get it rolled out to its destination is a most difScult un- 
dertaking. It requires long ahd patient practice. I have 
persevered, and my perseveianoe has been rewarded ; and 
if I am obliged to torn driver on emergency, I feel equal 
to the task ; but I fervently hope that the emergency may 
not arise which requires me to exhibit my skill 

It is the very hardest kind of hard work. That merci- 
less lash mnst be going ooutinually ; and it must be mer- 
ciless or it is of no avail. The dogs are quick to detect 
the least weakness of the driver, and measure him coi the 
instant. !£ not thoroughly convinced that the soundness 
of their skins is quite at his mercy, they go where they 
please. If they see a fox crossing the ice, or come upon 
a bear-track, or "wind" a seal, or sight a bird, away they 
dash over snow-drifts and hammocks, pricking np their 
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short ears and curling up their ioDg bnshy taile for & wild, 
wolfish race after the game. If the whip-lash goes ont 
with a fierce soap, the ears and the tails drop, and they go 
on aboat their proper hnsinese ; but woe be unto you if 
they get the control. I have seen my own driver only to- 
day Borely put to hia mettle, and not until he had brought 
a yeU of puin from almost every dog in the team did he 
conquer their obstinacy. They WBre running after a foi, 
and were taking us toward what appeared to be unsafe ice. 
The wind was blowing bard, and the lash was sometimes 
driven. back into the driver's face, hence the difGcnlty. 
The whip, however, finally brought them to reason, and in 
ftiU view of the game, and within a few yards of the 
treacherous ioe, they came first down into a Umping trot 
and then stopped, most unwillingly. Of course tins made 
them very cross, and a general fight, fierce and osgiy, 
now followed, which was not quieted until'the driver had 
BaUed in among them and knocked them to right and left 
with Mb hard hickory nhip-sto<%. I have had an adven- 
ture with the same team, and know to my cost what an 
unruly set they are, and how hard it is to get the mastery 
of them ; but once mastered, like a spirited horse, they ai'e 
obedient enough, but also, like that noble animal, they 
require now and then to have a very positive reminder as 
to whcon the obedience is owing. 

Wishing to try my hand, I set ont to take a turn round 
the harbour. The wind was blowing at my back, and 
when I had gone &r enough, and wanted to wheel round 
and return, tbe dogs were not so minded. There is 
nothing they dislike so much as to &ce the wind \ and, 
feeling very fresh, they were evidently ready for some 
sport. Moreover, they may, perhaps, have wanted to see 
what manner of man this new driver was. They were 
very &miliar with him personally, for he had petted them 
often enough ; but they had not befisre felt the strength 
<^ his arm. 
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Aftet mnGli difficulty I bronglit them at kst np to the 
conree, bnt I cotild keep them there only by constant use 
of the laeh ; and Bmco this was three times out of jbnr 
blown bftok into my face, it was evident that I could not 
long hold ont ; beeideB, my face was freezii^ in the wind. 
My arm, not nsed to snch violent exercise, soon fell almost 
paralysed, and the whip-laBh trailed behind me on the 
snow. The di^ werenot slow to discover that something 
was wrong. They looked back over their shoulders in- 
quiringly, and, discovering that tiie lash was not coming, 
they ventured to diverge gently to the right. Finding 
the efibrt not resisted, they gained courts and increased 
their speed; and at length they wheeled short ronnd, 
turned their tails to the wind, and dashed off on their own 
course, as happy as a parcel of boys freed from the re- 
straints of the school-room, and with the wild rush of a 
dozen wolves. And how they danced along and barked 
and rejoiced in their short-lived liberty ! 

If the reader has ever chanced to drive a pair of un- 
ruly horses fOT a few hoors, and has had occasion to find 
rest for his aching arms on a long, steep hill, he will un- 
derstand the satisfaction which I took in finding the power 
returning to mine. I conld again use the whip, and 
managed to turn the intractable team unong a cluster of 
hummocks and snow-drifts, which somewhat impeded 
dieir progrras. Springing suddenly of^ I caught the np- 
stander and capsized the sledge. The paints of the nm- 
UOTS were driven deeply into the snow, and my runaways 
were anchored. A vigorous application of my sinew- 
tipped laah soon convinced them of the advantages of 
obedience, and when I turned up the sledge and gave 
them the signal to start they trotted off in the meekest 
manner possible, lacing the wind without rebelling, and 
givii^ me no further trouble. I think they will remember 
the lesson — and so shall I. 

Sut I set ont to record my journey up the Ficord, 
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B«acliiiig the head of it aftor a most exhilarating ride, we 
mantled, mth some difficiilty, to cross the tide-cracks, 
and scrambled over the ice-foot to the land. Hero we 
came upon a broad and picturesque valle;, bounded od 
either side by lofty cliffs ; at its further end lay a glacier, 
with a pool of water a mile long occapying the middle 
distance. This pool is fed &om the glacier and the hill- 
sides, down which pour the waters of the melting snows 
of summer. The dischargo from it into the sea is made 
through B nigged gorge which bears evidence of being 
filled with a gushing sti-eam in the thaw season. Its banks 
are lined in places with beds of turf (dried and hardened 
layers of moss), a sort of peat, with which we can readily 
eke out onr supply of fuel. A specimen of it brought on 
board bums quite freely with the addition of a little 
grease. This pool of water, in accordance with Sonntag's 
wish, bears the name of Alida Lake. 

The valley, which I have named " Chester," in remem- 
brance of a spot which I hope to see again, is two miles 
long by one broad, and is covered in many places, espe- 
cially along the borders of the lake, with a fine sod of 
grass, from which the wind has driven the snow, and made 
the locality tempting to the deer. Several herds, amount- 
ing in the t^gregate to something like a hundred animals, 
wore browsing upon the dead grass of the late summer ; 
and, forgetting for the time the object of my journey, I 
oould not resist the temptation to try my rifie upon them. 
1 was rewarded with two large fat bucks, while Jensen 
secured an equal number. 

The glacier waa discovered by Dr. Kane in 18G5, and, 
being subsequently visited by his brother, who was an 
assistant aui^on in the United States Expedition tA 
Search under Captain Hartfitene in 18G5, was named by 
the former, " My Brother John's Glacier." It has been 
christened a shorter name by the crew, and is known as 
"Brother John." It has frequently been seen ftom^tho 
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liill-tops and bay by all of us, bnt not visited until to-day. 
We reached home in time for dinner, weary enough and 
very cold, for the temperatnre was Beveral degrees below 
zero, and the wind was blowing sharply. 

During my absence McCormick baa employed the crew 
in sectuing the boats, one of which waa blown ashore and 
its side stove in by the violence of the gale, and in sawing - 
ont and nnshippiug the mdder. Hans and Peter have 
been setting fox-traps and shooting rabbits. The foxes, 
both the white and bine varieties, appear to be quite nu- 
merous, and there are also many rabbits, or rather I 
should say hares. These latter are coveted with a long 
heavy pelt which is a pure while, and are very large. One 
caught to-day weighed eight pounds. 

October 17th. 

McCormick, who is general tinker and the very embo- 
diment of ingenuity, has been making for me a surveyor's 
chain out of some iron rods; and a party, consisting of 
Sonuti^, McCormick, Dodge, Badcliffe, and Starr, have 
been snrreying the bay and harbonr with this chain and 
the theodolito. They seem to have made quite a firolic of' 
it, which, considering the depressed state of the thermo- 
meter, is, I think, a very commendable citenmstance.. 
Bamnm and McDonald have been given a holiday, and 
they went out with shot'guns after reindeer. They report 
having seen forty-six, all of which they succeeded in badly 
frightening, and they also started many foxes. Charley 
also had a holiday, bnt, disdaining the huntsman's wea- 
pons, he started on a " voyage of discovery," as he styled 
it. Strolling down into the bay above Crystal Palace 
CliSs,* he came upon on old Esquimau settlement, and, 
finding a grave, robbed it of its bony contents, and 
bronght them to me wrapped up in his coat. It makes a 
very valuable addition to my ethnological collection, and 

* Discovered aad so UBmed by Oapttun Inglefield, B.N., iu 
AngQBt, 18S2. 

H_, 
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a glass of grog and tbe promise of other holidays have 
eecnred the co-operati<«» of Chftrley in (his branch of 
science. Charley, by the way, is one of my most reliable 
men, imd gives promise of great nsefnlneHS. Indeed, every- 
body in the vessel soema deeirons of adding to my collec- 
tions ; bnt this zeal has to-day led me into a racier 
nnpleasant emborraBsment. Jensen, whose long residence 
among the Esqmmsns of Bonthem Greenland has brought 
him to look Hpon that people as little better than the dogs 
nhich drag their sledges, discovered a conple of gnwos, 
and brought s-way the two skin-robed mummies which 
they enclosed, thinking they would make fine musenm 
specimens ; and in this snrmise he was quite right ; hot, 
imfoitanat«ly for the mnsenm, Mrs. Hans Tras prowling 
abont when Jensen arrived on board, and, recognizing one 
of them by some article of its fnr clothing as a relative, 
she made a terrible ado, and oonld sot be quieted even by 
Jnuen's assurance that J was a magician, and would 
restore them to life TrhsB in my own coimtry ; so, when I 
learned the eircmnBtances, I thought it right, m respect to 
humanity if not to science, to restore them to Uieir stony 
graves, and had it done accordingly. 

The Esqnimaa graves appear to be numerous about the 
harbour, giving evidence of quite wa. extensive setUement 
at no TB17 remote period. These graves are merely piles 
of stones lurranged without respect to direction, and in the 
size of the pile and its loci^on nothing has been consulted 
but the convenience of the living. The bodies are some- 
times barely hidden. Tombs of the dead, they are, too, the 
monmfid evidences of a fast dwindling race. 

October ISth. 
I have been well repaid for my course in reinterring 
the mummies ; for I have won the gratitude of my Esqui- 
mau people, and Hans has brought me in their places two 
typical skulls which he found tossed among the rocks. 
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TTbe little shrimps are also doing me good eervice. ' They 
liave prepared for me seyeral skeletons of all varieties of 
the animals vhich we have captured. I first have the balk 
of the fl^h remored from the bones, then, placing them in 
a net, they are lowered into the fiie-hole, and these lively 
little scavengers of the sea immediately light within the 
net, in immense swrnins, and in a day or so I have a 
skeleton more nicely cleaned than could be done by the 
most skilfnl of human workmen, 

A party brought in to-day the carcass of a reindeer 
which I mortally wounded yesterday, but was too moch 
iWigued to follow, Theyfonndits tracks, and, after pursn- 
ing them for about a mile, they came upon the animal lying 
in the snow, dead. It is now discovered that putre&^tiou 
lias rendered it imfit for nse, a circnmstance which seems 
very dngolar with the temperature at ten degrees below 
zero. A similar case is mentioned by Dr. Eane as having 
occurred within his own observation, and Jensen tells me 
that it is well known that such an event is not uncommon 
at Upemavik. Indeed, when the Greenlanders capture a 
deer they immediately eviscerate it. Puzzling as the phe- 
nomenon appeal's at first sight, it seems to me, however, 
that it admits of ready explanation. The dead animal is 
immediately frozen on the outside ; and there being thus 
formed a layer of non-conducting ice, as well as the pores 
being closed, the warmth of the stomach is retained long 
enough for decomposition to take place, and to generate 
gas which permeates the tissues, and renders the flesh unfit 
for food ; and this view of the case would seem to be con- 
firmed by the fact that decomposition occurs more readily 
in the cold weather of midwinter than in the warmer 
weather of midsummer. 

Octobec lath. 

AlivelypartyvisitedChesterValleyto-day. Theystarted 
early with two sledges — Sonntag, with Jenson, on one, 
EnoiT and Hans on the other. Sonntag carried out the 
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theodolite and cliain to make a mure; of the glacier. The 
otbere, of conree, took their riflee. They saw numerous 
reindeer, but shot only three. One of these was a trophy 
of Mr. Enorr'B, and had like to have cost him dearly. The 
poor animal had been badly wounded in the valley, and on 
three legs tried to climb the steep hill. Knorr, following 
it, reached at length within twenty yards, and brought it 
down with a well-directed shot ; but the hunter and th& 
victim being, unfortunately for the former, in a line, the 
hunter was carried off bis legs, and the two togeth^ went 
tmnbling over ihe rocks in a manner which, to those 
below, looked rather alarming. Report does not say how 
the boy extricated himself. It is lucky, however, that, 
instead of broken bones, he has only a few bruises to show 
for his adventure. 

Sonntag, too, had his story to telL Beaching the gla- 
cier, he ascended to its surface, after travelling two miles 
along the gorge made by the glacier on the one side and 
the doping mountain on the other. The ascent was made 
by means of steps cut with a hatchet in the solid ice. The 
glacier was fonnd to be crossed in places by deep narrow 
fissures, bridged with a crust of snow, and so completely 
covered as to defy detection. Into one of these, fortu- 
nately a very narrow one, the astronomer was precipitated 
by the giving way of the bridge, and it is probable that he 
would have lost his life but for a barometer which be 
carried in his hand, and which, crossing the crack, broke 
the &U. The barometer was my best one, and is of course 
a hopeless wreck. 

Carl and Chriatian, my two Danish recruits &om TJper- 
navik, have been setting nets for seal. These nets ar© 
made in the Oreenlaud fashion, of seal-skin thonga, with 
large meshes. They are kept in a vertical position under 
the ice by stones attached to their lower margin ; and the 
unsuBpecUng seal, swimming along in pursuit of a school 
of shiimps fox a meal, or seeking a crack or hole in the 
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ice to catch a breath, of air, strikos it and becomes en- 
tangled in it, and is soon drowned. Most of the winter 
seal-fishing of Greenland is done in this manner ; and it Is 
in this that the dogs are most serviceable, in carrying the 
hnnter rapidly from place to place in his inspection of the 
nets, and in taking home the captured animals upon the 
sledge. This species of hunting is attended with much 
risk, as the hunter is obliged to run out on the nowly- 
formed ice. Jensen has enlivened many of my evenings 
with deecriptions of his adventures npon the ice-fields 
while looking after his nets. On one occasion the ice 
broke np, and he was set adrift^ and would have been lost 
had not hia crystal raft caught on a small island, to which 
he escaped, and where he was forced to remain without 
shelter nntil the &ost built for him a bridge to the main 
land. The hardihood and courage of these Greenland 
himters is astonishing. 

Although the wind has been blowing hard, I have 
strolled over to the north side of the Fiord on a visit to 
the Esquimau village of Etah, which is about fonr miles 
away in a north-easterly direction. The hut there, as I 
had already snTmised, was uninhabited, but bore evidence 
of having been abandoned only a short time previous. 
This is the first time that I have seen the place since the 
night I passed there in December, 1864, — a night long to 



Near by the hut I discovered a splendid buck leisurely 
pawing away the snow and taming np the dried grass and 
moss, of which he was making a well-earned if not invit- 
ing meal. Approaching him on the leeward side, I had no 
difficulty in coming within easy range ; but I felt re- 
luctant to fire npon him. He was so intent upon hie work, 
and seemed so little to suspect that these solitudes, through 
which he had so long roamed unmolested, contained an 
enemy, that I almost relented ; and I did not pull trigger 
nntil I had aimed a third time. Bat, notwithstanding this 
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irreeolntioD, his splendid haunch now hangs in the rig- 
ging, ftnd is set apart for some fdtnre feast ; and I have no 
doiiht that I shall then eat my share of him widiont once 
thinking tiiat I had done a deed of craelty. 

October 20th. 
I have observed for some days past decided symptoms 
of a rivalry existing betneen my two Esquimau hunters, 
Hans and Peter, both of whom are very serviceable to 
me. Peter is a very clever little fellow, and withal 
lionest ; and he has quite iabeu my fancy. He is a 
thoroughbred Esquimau, with very dark oomplezion, 
jet-black hair, which he cuts iu native fashion, square 
across hie fiirehead; but he ke^ himself clean and neat, 
and is on all occasions very well behaved. Not only is 
he a fine hunter, but he possesses great ingenuity, and has 
wooderM skill with his fillers. I have before me several 
specimens of his handiwork iu the shape of salt-spoons, 
paper-cntters, and other little triuhete which, with an old 
file, a knife, aud a piece of sand-paper, he has carved for 
me out of a walrus tusk. They are cut with great accu- 
racy and taste. He is always eager to serve my wishes in 
everything; and since I never allow zeal to go unre- 
warded, he is the richer by several red-fiannel shirts, and 
a suit dT pilot-cloth clothes. Of course, Hans is jealous. 
Indeed, it is impossible for me to exhibit any kindness 
of this sort to Miy of my Esquimau people without 
making Hans unhappy. He avoids showing his temper 
openly iu my presence, bnt he gets snll^, and does not 
hunt, or, if ordered ont, he comes home without game. He 
ia a typo of the worst phase of the Esquimau charaotet. 
The Esquimaux are indeed a very strange kind of people, 
and are an interesting study, even more so than my dogs, 
although they are not so useful ; and then the dog can be 
controlled vrith a long whip and resolution, while the 
human f^nimal cannot be controlled with anything. They 
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might TOTy properly be colled a aegatdve people, in eyery- 
thing except their imreliabilily, which is entirely posi- 
tive; and yet among themselves they exhibit the sem- 
blance of Tirtnons conduct, at least in this : that while in 
sickness or want or distress they never render Tolontary 
ossistauce to each other, yet they do not deny it ; indeed, 
the active exhibition of service is perhaps wholly mikikowQ 
or imthoaght of amongst them ; but they do the next best 
thing — they never withhold it. From tlw rude hut (rf the 
hardy inhabitant of these frozen deserts the unfortunate 
himter who has lost hie team and has been misaecessM 
in the hunt, the unprotected &mily who have lost their 
head, even the idle and thriftless, ore never tamed away ; 
bnt they are never invited. They may come, they may 
use what they find as if they were members of the &mily, 
taking it as a matter of course ; but if it were known 
that they were starving, at a distance, there is no one 
who would ever think of going to them with supplies. 
They are the most self-reliant people in the world. It 
does not appear ever to occur to them to ei^ect assist- 
ance, imd they never think of offering it. 

The fbod and shelter which the needy are allowed to 
take is not a charity bestowed ; the aid which the hunter 
gives to the dogless man who jumps upon his sledge for a 
lift on a journey is not a kindness. He would drop him 
or give him the slip if occasion offered, even if in a place 
from whence he could not reach his home. He would 
drive off and leave him with the great^t unconcern, never 
so much as giving him a thought. K he should change 
his abode, the family that had strnght hia protection would 
not be invited to accompany him. They might come if 
able, ho could not and would not drive them away; in- 
deed, hia lai^uage contains no word that would suit the 
act; but, if not able to travel, they would be left to starve 
with as much unconcern as if they were decrepit dogs 
which the hunt had rendered useless. 
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They neither beg, borrow, nor steal. They do not make 
presents, and they never rob each other ; thot^h this does 
not hold good of their dispositioji toward the white man, 
for &om him they moke it a habit to filch all they can. 

I cannot imagine any living thing so ntterly callons as 
they. Why, even my EsquimaTi dogs eihibit more sym- 
pa^etic interest in each other's welfare. They at least 
hang ti^theT for a common object ; sometimes fighting, it 
is troe, bat they make &iends again after the contest is 
oyer. But these Esqnimanx never fight, by any chance. 
They stealthily harpoon a tronblesome rival in the hnnt, 
or an old decrepit man or woman who is a burden ; or a 
person who is supposed to be bewitched, or a lazy fellow 
who has no dogs, and lives off his more indnstrions neigh- 
bonrs. They even destroy their own offapring when there 
happen to be too many of them brought into t^he world, or 
one ebonld chance to be bom with some deformity whidi 
will make it incapable of self-support, but they never meet 
in open combat ; at least, such are the habits of the tribes 
who have not yet been reached in some degree by the in- 
fluences of Christian civilization, or who have not had in- 
grafted upon them some of the ^^essive customs of the 
old Norsemen, who, &om the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tnnes, lived and fought in Southern Greenland, 

With such traits of character they are naturally disin- 
clined to be amiable towards any one who is particularly 
fortunate, and it is not sorprising, therefore, that Hans 
should be envious of Peter. Even had I given the latter 
no more clothing than was sof&cient to cover his naked- 
ness, it would have been all the suna Had I crowded 
upon Hans the best of everything in Uie vessel, without 
respect to quantity or usefulness, it would not be more 
than he covets. But the fellow is especially jealous of my 
personal kind attentions to Peter, for he sees in that the 
guaranty of still further gifts. 

Hans, by the way, keeps up on establishment of his 
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cnrQ ; and, having a piece of feminine bunuinity, he con 
claim the dignity of eystematic houBekeeping. Within the 
house on the upper deck he haa pitched his Esquimau 
tent, and, with his wife and baby, hjilf bnried in reindeet- 
skins, he lives the life of a true native. His wife bears 
the name uf Merfcnt, but is better known as Mrs. Hans. 
She is a little ti^'bby specimen of womankind, and, for an 
Esquimau, not ill-looking. In truth she is, I will not 
say the prettiest, bat the least ngly thorough-breed that I 
have seen. Hei complexion is unusually fair, so much so 
that a flush of red ia visible on her cheeks when she can 
be induced to use a little soap and water to remove the 
thick plaster of oily soot which covers it. This, however, 
rarely happens ; and as for undergoing another sach soak- 
ing and scrubbing as the saOors gave her on the way up 
from Cape York, she cannot be induced to think of it. 

The baby is a lively specimen of unwashed humanity. 
It is about ten months old, and rejoices m the name of 
Pingasnk — "The Pretty One." It appears to take as 
naturally to the cold as ducklings to water, and may be 
seen almost any day crawling throi^h the open slit of the 
tent, and then out over the deck, quite innocent of 
clothing ; imd its mother, equally regardless of tempera- 
ture or what, in civilized phrase and conTentioncd usage 
we designate as modesty, does not hesitate to wander 
about in the same exposed manner. Tho temperature, 
however, of the house is never very low, mostly above 



My other two Esqnimau hunters, Marcus and Jacob, 
are lodgers with the Hans family. They are a pair of 
droll fellows, very different from Hans and Peter. Mar- 
cus will not work, and Jacob has grown like the Prince 
of Somnark, " &t and scant of breath," and cannot. As 
for hunters, they are that only in name. They have been 
tried at everything for which it was thought possible that 
they could be of any use, and it is now agreed on all sides 
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tliat tbey can onl^ be Berricoable in amnfiiDg ihe crew 
and in cnttditg up our game ; and these tUngB the; do 
well Rad cheerfolly, for oat of these pareaits grovs an 
endless opportunity to feed ; and as for feeding, I have 
never seen man nor beast that could rival them, especially 
Jacob. The stacks of meat that this boy dispoBes of seem 
quite fabulous ; and it mattera not to him whether it is 
boiled 01 raw. The cxmk declares that " be can sat heaelf 
in three meals," meaning, of course, hie own weight ; but 
I need hardly say that this is an exaggeration. The 
steward quotes Shak^peare, and thinks that he has hit 
the boy very hard when he proclaims him to be a saTage 
" of an unbounded stomach." The sailors teaze him about 
his likeness to the uniTimlp which he so ruthlesBly deroiira. 
A pair of antlers are growing from hia ftvehead, rabbit's 
hair is spioating on bis distended abdomen, and birds' 
feathers ore appearing on hia back ; his arms and legs are 
shortening into flippers, his teeth are lengthening into 
tusks, and they mean to get a cask of walrus blabber out 
of him before the siting; all of which he takes good- 
naturedly ; but there is a rogoish leer in his eye, and if 
I mistake not he will yet be even with fals tormentors. 
So much for my Esquimau subjects. 

Oclober 21at. 

I have had another lively race to the glacier, and have 
had a day of useful work, Hans drove Sonntag, and Jen- 
sen was, as usual, my "whip." We took Carl and Peter 
along to help us with our surveying ; and, although there 
were throe persons and some instrumente on each sledge, 
yet this did not much interfere with our progress. We 
were at the foot of the glacier in forty minutes. 

The dogs are getting a little toned down with use, and 
I have directed that their rations shall not be quite as 
heavy as they were. They are lively enough still, but not 
so hard to keep in hand. 
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My teftms greatly intere^ me, and no proprietor of a 
stud of horses ever took greater Batisfaotton in the 00- 
onpants of Ha stables thiui I do in thoao of my kennels. 
Aline, however, are not hooaed veiy giandly, said kennela 
being nothing more than certain waUs of hard snow built 
np iJongside the Teesel, into which the teams, however, 
Tardy choose to go, prefeiring the open ice-plain, where 
they sle^, wonnd up in a knot like worms in a fiBh-basket* 
and are often almost buried out of sight \i-^ the drifting 
snow. It is only whsn Uie temperature is rery low and 
the wind unngiially fiwce that th^ seek the ptoteation of 
the snow-walls. 

, These dogs are singtilKt animals, and are a omiona 
study. They have their leader and their sub-leaders —the 
mlere and the mled — like any other community desiring 
good government The gov^ned get what rights they 
can, and the govenuars bully them continually in order 
that they may enjoy sectuity against rebellum, and live in 
peoca And a community of dogs is really organized on 
the basia of correct principles. As an illuatration, — my 
teams are under the control of a big ^gressive brute, who 
sports a dirty red uniform with sm^-coloured feoings, and 
has sharp teeth. He possesses immense strength, uid his 
every movement shows that be is perfectly conscious of it. 
In the twinkling of an eye he can trounce any dog in the 
whole herd ; and he seems to possess the faculty of de- 
stroying conspiracies, cabals, and all evil designinga 
against his stem rule. None of the other d<^ like him, 
but they cannot help themselvea ; they are afraid to turn 
against him, for when they do so there is no end to the 
chastiaemente which they receive. Now Oosiaoak (for 
that is his name) has a rival, a huge, bnrly fellow with 
black uniform and white collar. This d<^ is called 
Eorsuk, which expresses the complexion of hie coat. Ho 
is larger than Oocdsoak, but not so active nor so intel- 
ligent Occamonally he b«8 a set-to with his mastery but 
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be always comee off second best, and his nnfortnn&te fol- 
lowers are ofterwaFds fiogged in detail by the mercilesa 
redcoat. The plaoe of Oosifioak, when harnessed to the 
eledge, is on the left of the line, and that of Karank on 
the right. 

There is another poworful animal which we call Erebus 
who governs Sonntag's team as OoBiBoab governs mine, 
and he can whip Karsob, but he never has a bout with my 
leader except at his peril and that of his followers. And 
thus they go along, fighting to preserve the peace, and 
chawing ea^ other ap to maintain the balance of power ; 
and this is all to my advantage ; for if the present rela- 
tions of things were disturbed, my community of dogs 
would be in a state of anarchy. Oosisoak wotdd go into 
exile, and would die of laziness and a broken bes^, and 
great and bloody would be the fbuds between the rival in- 
terests, led by E^arsoh and Erebns, before it was decided 
which is the better team. 

Oosisoak has other traits befitting greatness. He has 
sentiment. He has chosen one to shore the glory of his 
reign, to console his sorrows, and to lick his wonnds when 
fresh from the bloody field, Oosisoak has a qneen ; and 
this object of his afTection, this idol of his heart, is never 
absent from his side. She nms beside him in the team, 
and she fights for him harder than any one of his male 
subjects. In return for this devotion he allows bor to do 
pretty much as she pleases. She may steal the bone out 
of his month, and he gives it up to her with a sentimental 
grimace that is quite instructive. But it happens some- 
times that he is himself hungry, and he trots after her, 
nnd when he thinks that she has got her share he growls 
significantly ; whereupon she drops the bone without even 
a murmur. If the old fellow happens to be particularly 
cross when a reindeer is thrown to the pack, he gets upon 
it with his forefeet, begins to gnaw away at tho flank, 
growling a wolfish growl all the while, and no dog dare 
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come near tmtil he has had hiB fill except Queen Arkadik 
(for by that name is she known), nor can Bhe approach 
except in one direction. She tntist come alongside of him, 
imd crawl between hie fore-legs and eat lovingly front the 
spot where he is eating. 

So much for my dogs. I shall doubtless have more to 
say abont them here^ieT, hut there is only a smflll scrap 
of the evening left, and I mnst go back to " My Brother 
John's Glacier." 

Halting our teams near the glacier &ont, we proceeded 
to prepare ourselves for ascending to its surface. Its 
&ce, looking down the valley, exhibits a somewhat convex 
lateral line, and is about a mile in extent, and a hundred 
feet high. It presents the same fractured sui&ces of the 
iceberg, the same lines of vertical decay caused by the 
waters trickling from it in the summer, — the same occa- 
sional horizontal lines, which, though not well marked, 
seemed to conform to the curve of the valley in which the 
glacier rests. The slope backward &om this mural face 
is quite abrupt for several hundred feet, after which the 
ascent becomes gradual, decreasing to six degrees, where 
it finally Mends vrith the vter de glace which appears to 
cover the land to the eastward. 

At the foot of the glacier front there is a pile of bn^en 
fragments which have been detached &om time to time. 
Some of them are very large— solid lumps of clear crystal 
ice many feet in diameter. One such mass, with an im- 
mense shower of smaller pieces, cracked off while we were 
looking at it, and came crashing down into the plain 
below. 

The surface of the glacier carves gently upward &om 
dde to side. It does not blend with the elope of the 
mountain, but, breaking off abruptly, forms, aa I have 
before observed, a deep gorge between the land and the 
ice. This goige is interrupted in places by immense 
boulders which have fitllen irom the cli^ or by equally 
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loi^ nutBees of ice vhich have broken from the glacier. 
SometimeB, however, these intermptions are of a different 
chatftcter, vhea the ice, moving bodilj forward, "has 
piuAed the rocks up the hill-Bide in a confnBed wave. 

The travelliDg along this winding gorge was laboriotis, 
especially as the snow-crasts Bometimes gave way and let 
one's legs down between the sharp stones, or equally 
ehaip ice ; but a conple of miles brought ns to a place 
where we could monnt by using one axe in cutting steps, 
as Sonntag had done before. 

We were now &irly on the glacier's back, and moved 
cantioTiBly toward its centre, feorfiil at every st«p Hiat a 
fiseniQ might open nnder our feet, and let us down between 
its bard ribs. Bnt no saoh accident happened, and we 
reached onr destination, where the sar&ce was perfectly 
smooth— an inclined plain of dear, transparent ice. 

Out object in this journey whs chiefly to determine 
Tvhether the glacier had movement ; and for this purpose 
we followed the very simple and efficient plan of Professor 
Agassiz in his Alpine surveys. First we placed two 
stakes in the axis of tiie glacier, and carefully measured 
the distance between them ; then we planted two other 
stakes nearly midway between these a^A. the sides of the 
glacier ; and tiien we set the theodolite over each of these 
stakes in gucceseion, and connected them by at^les with 
each other and with £xed objects on the mountain- side. 
These angles will be repeated nest spring, and I shall by 
thiB meana know whether the glacier is moving down the 
valley, and at what rate. 

On this, as on eveiy other occasion when we have 
attempted to do anything requiring carefoluees and deli- 
beration, the wind came to embarrass us. The tem- 
perature alone gives as little concern. Althongh it may 
be any number of degrees below zero, tvc do not mind it, 
for wo have become accustomed to it ; but the wind is a 
serious inoonvenienoe, especially when onr occnpatitms, as 
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im the present inatanoe, do not admit of active eierciee. 
It is rather cold work bandlmg tlie instnunent ; but the 
tai^eat screws have been covered with buckskin, and we 
thus BBve onr fingers £rom being " burnt," as onr little 
freezings itre qoite significoutlj called. 

I porpose making a still farther execration of this 
glacier to-morrow, uid will defer nntil then any farther 
desmpticoi of it. 

Ihiring my absence the hunters have not been idle. 
Bonmm has killed six deer ; Jensen shot two and Hans 
itine ; but the great event has been the sailing-master's 
birthday dinner ; and I returned on board finding all 
faands eagerly awaiting my orriral to sit down to a 
Ban^taooB btuiqnet. 

I have inaugurated the rule that all birthdays shall be 
celabrated in this manner ; and, when his birthday comes 
Tonnd, each individual is at liberty to call for tiie very 
best that my lookers and the steward's storeroom can 
fimish ; and in this I take credit for some wisdom. I 
know by experience what the dark cloud is under which 
we are slowly drifting, and I know that my ingenuity will 
be fully taxed to pa^e through it with a cheerful household ; 
and I know still farther, that, whether men live under the 
Pole Star or under the Equator, they can be made happy 
if they can be made full ; and Auihermore, at some hour 
of the day, be it twelve or be it six, all men must " dine ;" 
for are they not 

" a carnivoroUB production, 

Bequiiing meaJe, — at least one meal a day ? 
The; caimot Ure, like woodcook, upon sactioo ; 
But, like the ihArk aad. tig«i, raiut have pief." 

And hence th^ take kindly to venison and such-like 
tfaii^ and tkey remember with eatis&ction the advice of 
8t. Paul to the gentle Timothy, to " use a little wine for 
the atomftch's sake." 

UoOmnick was not wily the suttject to be honoured on 
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thiB oocitaion, but to do hononi to himsel£ He hae actnEilly 
cooked his own dinner, oad baa done it welL My Bailing- 
master ie a very eztraordinory person, and there seeiuB to 
be no end to his accomplishmentB. FosBMsiiig a bright 
inteUect, a good educatirat, and a perfect magazine of 
neiTOns energy, he has, vhile knocking about the world, 
picked np a smattering cf almost everything known under 
the BUn, from astronomy to cooking, and &om seamanship 
to gold-digging. And he ia something of a philosopher, 
for he decleires that he will have all the comfort he can 
get when off duty, while he does sot Beem to regard, any 
sort of exposure, and is quite careless of himself, when on 
duty ; and besides, he appears in possess that highly useM 
facnity of being able to do for himself anything that he 
may reqnire to be done by others. He can handle a 
marline-spike as well as a sextant, and can play sailor^ 
carpenter, blacksmith, cook, or gentleman with equal 
&cility. So much for the man ; now for his feast. 

A day or so ago I found lying on my cabin-table a neat 
little missive which politely set forth that " Mr. McCor- 
mick presents the compliments of the officers' mess to the 
Commander, and requests the honoor of his company to 
dinner in their cabin, «m the 21st instant, at six o'clock." 
And I have answered the summons, and have got back 
again into my own den overwhelmed with astouishmrat at 
the skill of my sailing-master in that art, the cultivation 
of which has made Lucnllus immortal and Soyer &moas, 
and highly gratified to see both officers and men so well 
pleased. The bill of &re, " with some original illnstra- 
tions by BadclifEe," set forth a very tempting invitation 
to a hungry man, and its provisions were generally fnlfilled. 
There was a capital soup — jardinih-e — nicely flavoured, a 
boiled salmon wrapped in the daintiest of napkinB, a roast 
haunch of venison weighing thirty pounds, and a brttoe of 
roast eider-dncks, with currant-jelly and apple-sauce, and 
a good variety of fresh vegetables ; and after this a huge 
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plvuu-pnddmg, imported from Boston, which camo in with 
the fl^oB of OiarA flickering all Eironnd ite rotund luB- 
•cioosnesB ; and then there vas mince-pie and blano-mange 
and nnts and raisina and olives and Yankee cheeee and 
Boston crackers and coffee and cigars, and I don't know 
what else besides. There were a couple of careA]lly>trea- 
isured bottles of moselle prodnced from the little receptacle 
under my bnnk, and some madeira and sherry irom the 
same place. 

The only dish that was purely local in its character was 
a mayonnaue of frozen Tcnison (raw) thinly sliced and 
dreesed in the open air. It was very crisp, but its merits 
were not dnly appreciated. The "Bill" wonnd up thus : 
"Music on the fiddle by Knorr. Song, 'We won't go 
home till momiiig,' by the mess. Original ' yams ' always 
in order, but ' Joe ll^llers ' forbidden on penalty of clear- 
ing out the ' fiie-hole ' for the balance of the night." 

I left the party two hours ago in unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of the evening. And right good use do they appear 
to be making of the occasion. The whole ship's company 
seem to be like Tarn O'Shanter,— 

" O'er a' flie ills o' life victorunu^" 
without, however, so fiir as I can discover, anything of the 
cause which led to that reuomied individual's satisfactory 
state of mind. The sailors are following up their feast 
with a lively dance, into which they have forced Marcus 
and Jacob; while the of&ceis, like troc-bom Americans, 
are making speeches. At this moment I bear some one 
proposing the health of " The Great Polar Bear," 
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CHAPTER X. 

aOTWlTHSTANDING thri -wb had no aohial 
daylight even at noontime, jet it was light 
onough for travellii^ ; and the moon being foil 
and adding its brightnees to tiiat of the retiring 
stin, I felt no hetdtation in carrying into exeontion ray 
contemplated journey upon the glacier. The scTere gales 
appeared to have Bubsided, and I tbon^ that the nnder- 
taking might be made with safety. 

I oonld do nothing at thia period that wonld bear 
directly upon my plans of exploration toward the north, 
and I desired to employ my time to the best advantage. 
The sea immediately outside of the haibonr atill remained 
unfrozen, and we were kept close prisoneTs within Hart- 
etene Bay— being unable to pass around the capes which 
bounded it to the north and south. Both Cape Alexander 
and Cape Ohlsen were still lashed by the troubled sea. 
There was evidently a large open area in the month of the 
Sound, extending down into the " North Water," When 
the wind set in &om that direction the iee vras brohen up 
&r within the bay, to be drifted off when it chained to the 
eastward. 

Besides this, even if the ice had closed up, so little iaith 
had I in the antumn as a season for sledge travelling upon 
the sea, that I donbt if I should have attempted a jonmey 
in that (quarter. In those positions most &vonrable to 
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early freezing the ice doee not unite, firmly until the 
dftrikneaB has folly set in; and travelling ie not only 
attended with much risk, Irnt with great losa of that 
physical strength so necessary to resist the in^idions in- 
fluences of the malady, hitherto so ofien &tal to eojonmers 
in the Arctic darkness. And it hra been the general 
judgment of my predecessors in this region, that tiie late 
spring and early somnter are alone calculated &r euooess- 
ful sledge travelling. I recall but two commanders who 
have sent parties into .the field in the autumn, and in both 
of these cases the attempt was, apparently, not only uadeea, 
but prejudicial The men were broken down by the 
severity of the exposure — havii^ been almost constantly 
wet and always cold — and when the darkness set in they 
were laid np with the scurvy ; and in the sprii^ it was 
discovered that the d^pdts which they had established were, 
for the most part, either destroyed by bears or were other- 
wise nnavailable. 

With inland travelling the case is different. There is 
then no risk of getting wet, and I have not ordinarily ex- 
perienced serious difBculty in travelling at any temperature, 
however severe, provided I could keep my party dry. Some 
dampness is, however, ahnoet unavoidable even on land 
journeys, and this is, in truth, one of the most embarrass- 
ing obstacles with which the Arctic traveller has to con- 
tend. Even at low temperatures he cannot wholly avoid 
some moisture to his clothes and fur bedding, caused by 
the warmth of his own peraim melting the enow beneath 
him while he sleeps. 

This being our first journey, of course everybody was 
e^er to go. I had at first intended to take the dogs,vrith 
Jensen as my only companion and driver ; but upon talk- 
ing the matter over with that individual (in whose judg- 
ment with respect to such things I hod much confidence), I 
yielded to his opinion that the dogs were not available 
for that kind of work. I had reason afterwards to regret 
I2 
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the deciBion, for it ttob found that tlicy might have been 
TiBed during some pttrta of the jonmey with great advantage. 
It occnrred to me, upon subaaqnent reflection, that for 
Jeneen's aepersiona of the dogs an ample apology might bo 
found in Sonntag'a broken barometer. 

Having concluded to make the jonmey with men alone, 
my choice fell npon Mr. Enorr, John McDonald, Harvey 
Heywood, Christian Petersen, and the Esciuimau Feter. 
McDonald was one of my very best sailors — « short, well- 
knit fellow, always ready for work. Christian was not 
nnlike him in make, disposition, and endurance, and, 
although a carpenter, was yet something of a sailor. He 
had lived during several years in Greenland, and had be- 
come inured to a life of ezposnre. Heywood was a lands- 
man from the far West, and had joined mo &om pure 
enthusiasm. He was full of courage and energy, and, 
although oocnpying a position in the ship's companymnch 
inferior to his deserts, yet nothing better could be done 
for him. He was bent npon accompanying the expedi- 
tion, no matter in what capacity.* With Peter the reader 
is already acquainted. 

We set out on the 22nd of October, the day following 
the celebration which closes the last chapter. Our sledge 
was lightly laden with a small canvas tent, two bof&lo- 
skins for bedding, a cookii^-lamp, and provisions for 
eight days. Our personal equipment needs but a brief 
description. An extra pair of far stockings, a tin cup, 
and an iron spoon, per man, vras the whole of it. 

Our first camp was made at the foot of the glacier. The 
first camp of a journey anywhere in the world is usually 
nnoomfortable enough, notwithstanding it may perhaps 
have its Imght side ; but this one, to my litUe party, did 

* It affimla me great satblaction to learn recently tliat Harvey 
Heywood has served dnriog the late war, in the Boath-west, with 
great gallantry, winniDg fur hlmaelf a conuniMioD, being attached 
to the euglneen on the geneial staK I finuid him to be an ez- 
ci'llent dtauglifttman. 
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not appoiir to have any bright aide at all. The temperature 
was — 11°, and ivo had no other fire than what was needed 
ia oiir fnrncice-lainp for cooking our hash and coffee. I 
believe no one slept. Onr tent was pitched, of necessity, 
on a sloping hillside, and on the smoothest bed of stones 
that we could find. We turned out in the moonlight and 
went to work. 

Tho nest journey carried ns to the top of the glacier, 
and it was a very scrions day's business. I havo already 
described, in the last chapter, the in^ed character of the 
gorge through whiuh we were obliged to travel, in order to 
reach a point where wo could scale the glacier. The laden 
sledge could not ho draped over the rocks and blocks of 
ice, and the men were tlierefore compelled to carry our 
oqnipments, piece by pieoe, on their shoulders. Beaching 
the spot where, with Mr, Bonntag, I had before made an 
ascent, we prepared to hoist the sledge. 

The scenery was here quite picturesque. We were 
standing in a little triangular valley, with a lake in its 
centre. At our left rose the great glacier, and at onr 
right a small stream of ice poured through a deep gorge. 
Before ue stood a massive pillar of red-sandstone rock, be- 
hind which these two streams uniting, wholly snrrounded it, 
making it truly an island — an island in a sea of ice. The 
little lake exhibited a phenomenon which I found quite 
instructive in connection with my present journey. It 
had been well filled with water at the close of the thaw 
season, and the ice was formed upon it before the water 
had subsided. When the lake had drained off under the 
glacier the ice was left with no other support than the 
rocks. In many places it had bent down with its own 
weight, and in one instance I obeerved that, the pressure 
being finally exerted on the comers of the remaining slab, 
this ice, in a temporttture below zero, and six inches thick, 
had been twisted into a shape resembling the mold-board 
of a {armer's plough. 
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The first attempt to scale the glacier was attended witli 
an incident whicli looked rather serions at the mcmieiit. 
The foremoBt member of the party missed hia footing as 
he was clambering tip the rode steps, and sliding down 
the steep side, scattered those who were below liiin to right 
and left, and sent them rolling into the Talley beneath. 
The adventure might have been attended with eeriona con- 
sequences, for there were many rocks projecting above the 
snow and ice at the foot of the slope. The nest effort was 
more sDccessM, and the end of a rope being carried over 
the side of the glacier, the sledge was drawn np tiie in- 
clined plane, and we started off upon onr journey. The 
ice was here very rough and much broken, and was almost 
wholly free from enow. 

We had not travelled long before an accident happened 
to me similar to that which had before occurred to Mr. 
Sonntag. Walking in advance of tbo party, who were 
drawing the sledge, I foimd myself, without any warning, 
suddenly sinking through the snow, and was,' only eared 
by holding firmly to a wooden stafT which I carried over 
my shoulder, fearful that such a misadventnre might be&ll 
me. The staff spanned the opening and supported me 
nntil I could scramble out. The crack may not have been 
very deep, but, not having found any snpport for my feet, 
I fdt glad to have been able to postpone the solntitMi of 
the interesting scientific question, as to whether these 
fissures extend entirely through the body of the glacier, 
to some future occasion. 

As we neared the centre of the glacier the surlace be- 
came more smooth, and gave evidence of greater 'security. 
The great roughness of the sides was no doubt due to an 
nueveu conformation of that portion of the valley upon 
which the ice rested. 

Jonmeying then abont five miles, we pitched onr tent 
upon the ice, and, turning into it, after a hearty supper 
of hash, bread, and coffee, we slept soundly, — being too 
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wash, fetigaed to giro thought to the temperature, which 
had fitlleii several degrees lower thaa daring the preTious 
n^ht. 

On the followiiig da^ we travelled thirty miles; and 
the ascent, which, durisg the last march, had been at an 
angle of about 6°, diminished gradually to about one third, 
of that angle of elevation ; and &om a surface of hard ice 
we had oome igton an even plain of compacted snow, 
through which no true ice oonld be fomid after digging 
down to the depth of three feet. At that depth, however, 
the snow assumed a more gelid ooodition, and, although 
not actually ice, we could not penetrate further into it 
with our shovel without great difficulty. The snow was 
covered with a crust throngh which the foot broke at every 
step, thus malfing the travelling very laborious. 

Abont twenty-five miles were made during the following 
day, the track being of the same character as the day 
before, and at about the same elevation ; bat the condition 
of my party warned me against the hazard of continuing 
the journey. The temperature had &llen to 30° below 
zero, and a fierce gale of wind meeting us in the face 
drove as into our tent for shelter, and, after resting there 
for a £aw hours, compelled our return. I had, however, 
accomplished the principal pnrpose of my journey, and 
had not in any case intended to proceed more than one 
day farther, at this critical period of the year. 

My party had not yet become sofficieutly inured to ex- 
poenre at such low t^peratores to enable them to bear it 
without risk. They were all more or lera toncbed with 
the bosk, and the faces of two of them had been so often 
frozen that they had become very painful and much 
swollen, and their feet being constantly cold, I was fearful 
of some serious accident if we did not speedily seek safety 
at a lower level. The temperature fell to 84° below zero 
during the ni^t, and it is a circumstance worthy of men- 
tion that die lowest leotvd of the thermometer at Fort 
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Foolke, during our abeence, was 22° higher. The men 
complied bitterly, and cotild not sleep. One of them 
seemed likely to give up altogether, and I was compelled 
to send >iim into the open air to save himself &om perish- 
ing by a rigorous walk. 

The storm steadily increased in force, and, the tem- 
peratnie &Uing lower and lower, we were all at length 
forced to quit the tent, and in active exercise strive to 
prevent ourselves from freezing. To face the wind was 
not possible, and shelter was nowhere to be found upon the 
unbroken plain. There was but one direction in which 
we could move, and that was with our backs to the gale. 
Much aa I should have liked to continue the journey one 
day more, it was clear to me that longer delay would not 
alone endanger the lives of one or two members of my 
party, but would wholly defeat the pniposes of the expe- 
dition by the destruction of all of us. 

It was not without much difQcuIty that the tent was 
takcB down and bundled upon the sledge. The wind blew 
so fiercely that we could scarcely roll it up with our 
atiffened hands. The men were suffering terribly, and 
could only for a few moments hold on the hardened can- 
vas. Their fingers, freezing continually, required active 
pounding to keep them upon the flickering verge of li&. 
Wo did not wait for neat stowage or an orderly start. 
Danger Boggests prompt expedients. 

Our situation at this camp was as sublime as it was 
dangerous. We had attained an altitude of five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and we were seventy miles 
from the coast, in the midst of a vast frozen Sahara, im- 
measurable to the human eye. There was neither hill, 
mountain, nor gorge anywhere in view. We had com- 
pletcly sunk the strip of land which lies between the mer ie 
glace and the sea; and no object met' the eye but onr feeble 
tent, which bent to the storm. Fitful clouds swept over 
the fece of the full-orbed moon, which, descending towards 
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the horizon, glimmered tlirongli tbe drifting snow that 
whirled out of the illimitable distanoe, and scudded ovet 
the icy pl&iu ;— to the eye, in ondnlating lines of downy 
softness ; to the flesh, in showers of piercing darts. 

Onr only safety was in flight ; and like a ship driven 
before ti tempest which she cannot withstand, and which 
has threatened her ruin, we turned oni backs to the gale ; 
and, hastening down the slope, we ran to eave om lives. 

We travelled upwards of forty miles, and had descended 
abont three thousand feet before we ventured to halt. 
The wind was much less severe at this point than at the 
higher level, and the temperature had risen twelve degrees. 
Although we reposed without risk, yet oar canvas shelter 
was very cold; and, notwithstanding the redaced force 
of the ^e, there was some difficulty in keeping the tent 
&om being blown away. 

We reached Port Fonlke the next evening, after a toil- 
some march, without having suffered any serious acci- 
dent 

The latter part of the journey was made wholly by 
moonlight. The air was found to be quite calm when 
we reached the base of the glacier ; and the journey down. 
its lower iace, and through the gorge, and over the valley, 
and across Alida Lake and the Fiord, was made iu the 
presence of a scene which was very impressive. Sheets 
of drifting snow swept over the white-crested hills like 
insubstantial spirits flitting wildly through the night. 
These told that the gale yet howled above ; but in onr 
lowly shelter the air was still as a cave in the midst of 
winds. No cloud obscured the broad archway of the 
skies. The gentle stars, robed in the drapery of night, 
rejoiced to behold their forms in the smooth mirror of tho 
lake. The glacier threw bach the chilly moonbeams. 
The shadows of the dark cliffe stole into the flood of light 
which filled the valley. The white Fiord, dotted with 
islands, wound between the rugged capes, and its ice-clad 
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waters spread out into the bay and then merged with the 
broad sea. In the dim dietanoe loomed up the loffy snow- 
dad motmtaing of the west coast. Upon the sea floated 
a heavy bank of mist, which, slowly changing when moved 
by the wind, disclosed within its dark bosom the ghostly 
form of aa ioebei^; and a feeble auroral light fringed this 
sombre cloeik of the waves. Angry flaehes duted from 
behind this mass of impenetrable blackness, and, mshii^ 
fiercely amcmg the oonstellatioHS, seemed like fiery arrows 
shot np by evil spirits of another world. 
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CHAPTEE XL 
SG results of the jonniej recorded in the last 
chapter gave me great satiBfactioQ. They iitr- 
sished bd important additbn to the obserratiose 
which I had made in former years ; and I was 
glad to have an opportonity to form a more clear con- 
ception of the glacier system of Oteenhmd. The journey 
poBsesees the greater -ralne, that it was the first successful 
attempt which had been made to penetrate 'into the in- 
terior OTCT the mer de glace. 

Although I had, in my overland journey from Van 
BADBBolBer Harbour with Mj. Wilson, in 1853, reached 
the face of the mer de glace, where it rested behind the 
lofty chain of hills which runs parallel with the axis of the 
continent, yet this was the first time that I had actually 
been upon it ; and its vastnees did not on the former occa- 
sion impress me as now. Even the description of the 
great Humboldt Glacier which I had from Mr. Bonsoll, 
and the knowledge that I had acquired of the immense 
glacier dischargea of the region further south, failed to 
inspire me with a full comprehension of the immensity 
of ice which lies in the valleys and upon the sides of the 
Greenland mountains. 

Ckeenland may indeed be regarded as a vast reserroir 
of ice. Upon the slopes of its lofty hills tbe downy snow- 
flake has become the .hardened crystal; and, increasing 
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little by little &om jear to year and from ccntiiry to cen- 
tury, a broad cloak of frozen vapour baa at length com- 
pletely OYerspread the land, imd along its wide border 
there pour a thousand crystal streama into the sea. 

The manner of thia glacier growth, beginning in soma 
remote epoch, when Greenland, nnrsed in warmth and 
sunshine, was clothed with vegetation, ia a subject of mnch 
interest to the atiidont of physical geography. Tho 
explanation of the phQuomena is, however, greatly sim- 
plified by the knowledge which various explorers have 
contribnted from the Alps, — a quarter having all the 
value of the Greenland moantains, aa illustrating the laws 
which govern the formation and movements of mountain 
ice, and which possesses the important advantage of greater 
accessibility. 

It would be foreign to the scope and design of this 
book to enter into any general discossion of the various 
theories which have ^been put forth in explanation of the 
snblimd phenomena, which, as witnessed in the Alpine 
regions, have famished a fruitful source of widely dif- 
ferent conclusions. It was, however, easy to perceive in 
the grand old bed of ice over which I had travelled those 
same physical markings which had arrested the attention 
of Agassiz and Forbes and Tyndoll, and other less illna- 
trious explorers of Alpine glaciers ; and it was a satis- 
faction to have confirmed by actual experiment in the 
field the reflections of the study. The subject hod long 
been to me ono of great interest ; and I was much gratified 
to be able to make a compariaon between the Alpine and 
Greenland ice. It was not difacult to read in the immense 
deposit over which I hod walked whence came the 
suggestion of ditaiatum to Scheuchzer, or of gliding to De 
SauBsnro; or, in the steady progress of knowledge and 
discovery, the principles of action that are illustrated by 
the terms viirioug and viscous and differential motion, as 
applied to the Alpine ice by eminent explorers of later date. 
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Tho subject of Greenland ice ia one abont which there 
exists mach popular misapprehension. As before stated, 
I do not here propose to enter into a minute discussion 
of the manner of its formation and movement, but will 
content myself with simply recognizing the fiict, and 
with drawing such comparison as may be needful between 
the monntain ice of Greenland and similar deposits in 
other q^narters of the world. Under this head I trust that 
the reader may find snfGcient interest in tho line of argu- 
ment to follow me through a few pages, in a general review 
of the whole field. At a later period I will recur to Bome 
more specific details of information and discussion, as the 
narratiTe carries ns to other objects of inquiry. 

In order to make the subject clear, I cannot do better 
than to cite my Ulostrations from the region of the Alps, 
where, through a long period, earnest eiplorers have 
laboriously pursued their inquiries. One of the most 
important and gifted of these was M, Le Chanonie Bendu, 
Bishop of Annecy. This excellent and worthy man, and 
sincere devotee as well of science as of religion, died some 
seven years ago, A lifetime spent among the m^^d 
crags and ice-cliffa of the Alpine monutains had familiar- 
ized bim with every phase of Nature in that region of sub- 
limity and home of &e wonderful. Professor Tyndall 
says truly of him, that " his knowledge was extensive, his 
reasonii^ close and accurate, and his &culty of observe 
tion extraordinary;" and he early brought his splendid 
Acuities of mind and his enei^ of body and profound 
love of tmth to bear upon the elucidation of those 
natural phenomena which were constantly exhibited in his 
presence. After many years of conscientioaB toil he 
gave to the world the reanlts of his systematic investi- 
gations in an essay which was pablishod in the Memoirs 
of the Boyal Academy of ScienoM of Savoy, entitled, 
" Thhrie dee Olaeiert do la Savoie" 

I will use tile information acquired irom this soorce aa 
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the basis of my present argoment, — to demonstrate, by 
tbe law as interpreted to ns from the Alps by this learned 
priest of Annecy, how the Arctic continent receives its 
cloak of crystals, and how it discharges the super- 
abundant acdunolatiou. 

Benda first observes the piling up of the mountain 
snows. The snow falling opon the moimtaius is partly 
converted into water, which nms away to tite river, and 
through the river to tiie sea; and is partly converted 
into ice. The ice thns formed Bendn estimates to equal, 
in the Alps, fifty-eight inches annnally, — " which would 
make Mont Slauc four hundred feet higher in a century, 
and four thousand feet higher in a thousand years." 

" Now it is evident," observes he, " that nothing like 
this can occur in Nature." 

This ice must be removed by the operation of some 
natural cause; and obeervation having shown that this 
actually takes phtce, Bendu occupies himself with methods 
to discover how Nature has performed the task ; and he 
comes to this very rational conclusion : That the glacier 
and the river are in effect the same ; that between them 
there is a resemblance so complete that it is impossible 
to find in the latter a circnmstEmce which does not exist in 
the former ; and as the river drains the tpofers which &11 
upon the hill-sidoB to the ocean, so the glacier drains the 
ice which forms from tho snows on the mountain sides 
down to the same level. 

And he closes his argument with declaring the Law :— 

" The conserving will of the Creator has employed for 
the permauenoe of His work the great Law of Circula- 
tion, which, strictly examined, is found to reproduce itself 
in all parts of Nature." 

And, in illustration of this law, we see that the waters 
circulate from tho ocean to the air by evaporation, from 
the air again to the earth in the form of dews and rains 
and snows, and from the earth back again to the ocean 
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throngli the great riTers which hare gatitered np the little 
fltreama &om ereiy hill-side and ralley. 

Now this law of Oircnlatioii is, in tira icy regions of 
the Alps, of the lofty Himalayas, of the Andes, of the 
moimtains of Norway and of Greenland, the eame ae in 
the lower and wanner regions of the earth, where the 
riven drain the amfitoe-WBter to the sea. 

A glacier ie in e&ot bat a flowing etieam of frozen 
water ; and Uie noer ayOema ot the Temperate and Equa- 
torial Zones become the glacier tyttemg of the Arctic and 
Antarctic. 

We have now seen that a part of the bhow which fitUs 
npon the mountains is converted into ioe, and this ice, 
strange though it seems, ia movable. By what exact 
principle of movement has not yet been dedded to the 
mataal satis&ctitm of the learned, hat it is nevertheless 
troe. Bendn truly remarks : — 

"There is a mnltitnde of facts which would seem to 
necessitate the belief that the snbstance of glaciers enjoys 
a ikind of ductility, which permits it to monld itself to the 
locality which it occupies, to grow thin, to swell and to 
narrow itself like a soft paste." 

And this, true of the Alpine passes, is tme also of the 
Greenland valleys. A great &ozen flood is pouring down 
the east and weet dopes of the Greenland continent ; ^id, 
as in the Alps, what is gained in height by one year's 
freezing is lost 1^ the downward flow of the mobile mass. 
And this movement is not embarrassed by any ob- 
stade. The lower chains of hills do not arrest it, for it 
monlds itself to their form, sweeps through every opening 
between them, or overtops them. Yalleys do not interfere 
with its onward march, for the frozen stream enters them, 
and levels them witii the highest hills. It heeds not the 
precipice, for it leaps over it into the plain below, a giant, 
frozen watertalL Winter and summer are to it alike the 
same. It moves ever forward in its irresistible career, — a 
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-vast, frozen tide Bwelling to the ocean. It pours thrcmgli 
every outlet of the coast raages, down erery rayine and 
valley, overriding every impodiment, grinding and crush- 
ing over the rocks ; and at length it comes upon the sea. 
But here it does not stop. Pushing back the water, it 
makes its own coast line ; and, moving still onward, ac- 
commodating itself to every inequality of the bed of tho 
sea, as it had before done to the sur&ce of the laud, fiU'Tig 
tip the wide bay or fiord, expanding where it expands, 
narrowing where it narrows, swallowing up the islands in 
its slow and steady course, it finally leaohes many miles 
beyond the original shore-line. 

And now it has attained the climax of its progress. 

When. long ages ago, afier pouring over the sloping 
land, it finally reached the coast and looked down the bay 
which it was ultimately to fill up, its face was many hun- 
dreds of feet high. Gradually it sank below the line of 
waters as it moved oatward, and finally its front has 
almost wholly disappeared. 

In a fonner''cbapter I have mentioned that a block of 
freshrwater ice floating in sea water rises above tho snr- 
fiuje to the extent of one eighth of its weight and bulk, 
while eeven ei^tbs of it are below the surface. The 
cause of this is too well known to need more than & pass- 
ing explanation. Every schoolboy is aware that water, 
in the act of freezing, expauda, and that in the crystal 
couditioa fresh water occi^ies about one tenth more space 
than when in a fluid state ; and hence, when ice floats in 
the fresh water from which it was formed, one tenth of it 
is exposed above, while the remaining nine tenths are be- 
neath the Bur&ce. When this same fresh-water ice (which 
it will be remembered is the oomposition of the glacier) 
is thrown into the sea, tho proportion of that above to 
that below being changed from one and nfne to oTie and 
«ei7en, is due to the greater density of the sea-water, cansed 
by the salt which it holds in solution. 
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Ifow it will be obriooB that, ae the glacier coutiuneB to 
^reas farther and further into the sea, the natural oqoili- 
briom of the ice must ultimately become disturbed, — that 
is, the end of the glacier is forced *fiirther down into the 
water than it would be were it free from restraint, and at 
liberty to float according to the properties acquired by 
congelation. The moment that more than seven eighths 
«f its &ont are below the water-line, the glacier will, 
like an apple pressed down by the hand in a pail of water, 
hare a tendency to rise, until it assumes its natural eqni- 
librinm. Now it will be remembered that the glacier is 
a long stream of ice, mwiy miles in extent, and, althoi^h 
ithe end may have this tendency to rise, jet it is, for a 
time, held down firmly by the contiauity of the whole 
xoaaB. At lei^th, however, as Hie end of the glacier 
buries itself more and more in the water, the tendency to 
Tise becomes stronger and stronger, and finally the force 
ihos generated is safBcient to break off a fragment, which, 
«nce iree, is bnoyed np to the level that is natural to 
it. This fi-agment may be a solid cube half a mile 
ihrougb, or even of mnch greater dimensions. The 
-disruption is attended with a great disturbance of the 
vaters, and with violent soonds which may be heard for 
many miles ; but, floating now :&ee in the water, the oscil- 
lations which the sudden change imparted to it gradually 
subside ; and, after acquiring its natural equilibrium, the 
crystal mass drifts slowly out to aea with the current, and 
is called an Iobbbbo.* 

And thus the glacier ha^ fulfilled its part in the great 
law of Circulation and change. 

* It was formerly mipposed that the ioeberga were discharged b; 
the force of gnwi^, but ihU error, as well as the true thewy <j 
berg diaoharge, was pointed ont b; Dr. H. Bink, now Bojal In- 
spector of Soath Greenland. Some fragments ore, however, detached 
from tlie laoe of the glacier and fall into the water, but these are 
always neceBsarny of comparatively small dimeniiona, and oan 
scarcely be called bergs. 
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The dew-drop, distilled upon the tropic palm-leaf, fall- 
ing to the earth, has reappeared m the giu^liog spring of 
the primeT&l forest, baa flown with the rimlet to the 
river, and with the river to the oceaa ; has then vamshed 
into the air, and, wafted northward bj the oneeen wind, 
has fiillen as a downy snow-flake upon the lofty mountain, 
where, penetrated by a solar ray, it has become again & 
little globule of wat«r, and the chilly wind, ftdlowing the 
son, has converted this globnlo into a crystal; and the: 
cr^-stal tahes ap its wandering coorBC again, seddng tJi& 

Bat where its movement was once rapid, it is now slow ; 
where it then flowed with the river miles in an hour, it 
will now flow with the glacier not more in centuries ; and 
where it once entered calmly into the sea, it will now join 
the world of waters in the midst of a violent convulsion. 

We have thus seen that the iceberg is the dUdtarge of 
the Arctic river, that the Arctic river is the glacier, and 
that the glacier is the accumulation of the frozen vapours 
of tho air. We have watched this river, moving on its 
slow and steady course from the distant hills, until at 
length it has reached the sea ; and we have seen the sea 
tear from the slothful stream a monstrous fragment, and 
take back to itself its own again. Freed &om the shackles 
which it has borne in silence through unnumbered cen- 
turies, this new-bom child of the ocean rushes with a wild 
bound into the arms of the parent water, where it is 
caressed by the surf and nursed into life again ; and the 
crystal drops receive their long-lost freedom, and fly away 
on the laughing waves to catch once more the sunbeam, 
and to run again their course throogh the long cycle of 
the ages. 

And this iceberg has more significance than the great 
flood which the glacier's southern sister, the broad 
Amazon, pours into the ocean from the slopes of 
the Andes and the mountains of Brazil. Solemn, 
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stately, and erect, in tempest sxsA. in calm, it ridea the 
deep. The restleas waves resound through its broken 
ttrchways and thunder against its adamantean walla. 
Clouds, impenetrable as those which shielded the graoe- 
ful form of Arethnsa, dothe it in the morning ; under- 
the bright blaze of the noonday sun it is armoured in 
glittering silver ; it robes itself in the gorgeous colours of 
evening ; and in the silent night the heavenly orbs are 
mirrored in its glassy snr&ce. Drifting snows whirl 
over it in the winter, and the sea-gulls swarm round it ia 
the summer. The last rays of departing day linger npcm 
its lofty spires \ and when the long darkness is past it 
catches the first gleam of the returning light, and its 
gilded dome heralds the coming mom. The Elements 
combine to render tribute to its matchless beaaty. Its 
loud voice ia wafl^d to the shore, and the earth rolls it 
inxa. cr^ to crag among the echoing hills. The smt 
steals through the veil of radiant fountains which flatter 
over it in the summer winds, and the rainbow on its pallid 
cheek betrays the warm kiss. The air crowns it with 
wreaths of soft vapour, and the waters around it take the 
hues of the emerald and the sapphire. In fiilfilment of 
its destiny it moves steadily onward in its blue pathway, 
through the varying seasons and under the changeful 
skiea Slowly, as in ages long gone by it arose &om the 
broad waters, so does it sink Iwck into them. It is in- 
deed a noble ^mbol of the Law, — a monument of Time's 
dow changes, more ancient than the Egyptian Pyramids 
or the obelisk of Eeliopolis. Its crystals were dew-<lrop8 
and snow-flakes long before the human race was bom in 
Eden. 

The glacier by which I bad ascended to the met de 
glaee furnishes a fine illustration of growth and mov^nsnt 
as I have described it. Coming ^nm from the mer de 
ghee in a steadily flowing stream, it has at length filled 
up the entire valley in which it rests for a distance of tea 
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miles ; and ite terminal fi«!e, which, as heretofore stated, 
U one mile across, Is now two miles from the sea. The 
aisles and meaanrementB of October, 1860, were repeated 
in July, 1861, as I shall have occasion hereafter to illns- 
trate. and the resolt showed the rate of prt^ress of the 
glacier to be upwards of one hundred feet annually. It 
will thus be seen that more than a century will elapse 
before the &ont of the glacier arrives at the sea; and 
since six miles must he travelled over before it reaches 
deep water, at least five hundred years will transpire be- 
fore it dischai^ea an iceberg of any considerable magni- 
tude. The movement of this glacier is much m^re rapid 
thaxt others which I have explored. From " My Brother 
John's Glacier " the margin of the •met de glace sweeps 
around behind the lofty hills back of Port Fonlke and 
oomes down to the sea in a dischai^g glacier above Gape 
Alexander. This has a face of two miles, and some small 
icebergs are disengaged &om it. - Thence, after surround- 
ing Cape Alexander, embracin_g it aa with the arm of a 
mighty giant, it comes again into the water on its south 
aide ; and, continuing thence southward in a eaeceBsion of 
broad and irregular curves, a frozen river is poured out 
from this great inland sea of ioe through every valley of 
the Greenland coast from Smith's Sound to Cape Farewell, 
and from Gape Farewell on the Spitzbergen side north- 
ward to the remotest boundary of the explored. North- 
ward from " My Brother John's Glacier " it makes a broad 
curve in the rear of the hillH hitherto mentioned, and 
opposite Tan Rensselaer Harbour it is between fifty and 
sixty milee from the sea, where it was reached by TSx, 
'Wilson and myself as before stated. Its first appearance 
nncu the coast in that direction is at the head of Smith's 
Sound, in the great Humboldt Glacier, which is reputed 
to be sixty miles across. Beyond this it presses upon 
Washington Land, and thence stretches away into the 
region oif the unknown. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IFTER a sound sleep liad in some measuFe worn 
off the fatigues of the journey on the glacier, I 
returned to my diary : — 

October 28tb. 

I am not sorry to get back again into my cosy little 
cabin. I never knew before what a snng home I have in 
the midet of this Arctic wilderness. A few days on the 
ice and a few nights in a tent were required to give me e. 
proper appreciation of its comforts. Once I had bqijun to 
re^ird it as a dingy, muaty cell, fit only for a convict. 
Now it is a real "weary man's rest," an oaaia in a desert, 
a port in a storm. The bright rays of the " fine-eyed Ull- 
Erin " were not a more cheering guide to tho love-bound 
Ossian than was the glimmer of this cabin-lamp as I came 
in last night &om the cold, — trudging across ^e waste of 
snows. 

The curtains which inclose what is my lounge by day 
and my bed by night have taken on a brighter crimson. 
The wolf and bear skins which cover the lounge and the 
floor, protecting my feet gainst tho frost which strikes up 
from below, are positively luxurious ; the lamp, which I 
thought burned with a sickly sort of flame, is a very. 
Drummond light compared with what it was ; the clock, 
which used to annoy me with its ceaseless ticking, now 
makes gratefiil music ; the books, which are stut^ abont 
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in all ATaiUble places, seem to be lost fiiende found again ; 
-and the little pictnree, irhicli hai^ around wlierevar there 
u room, seem to emile upon me with a sort of sympathetic 
-cheerfolnees. BoUb of maps, nnfiniahed sketches, scraps 
of paper, tS\. sorts td boobs, including stray volumes of the 
"" Penny Cyclopwdia" andSoyer's " Principles of Cooking," 
drawing implements, barometer cases, copies of Admiralty 
Blue Boobs, contaiiiing reports of the Arctic Search, track 
charts of all those British worthies, &om Boss to Bae, who 
have gone in search of Sir John Franklin, litter the floor ; 
and, instead of annoying me wlUi their presence, as they 
nsed to do, they seem to possess an air of quiet and re- 
freshing comfort. My little pocket-eextant and compass, 
hanging on their particalar peg, my rifle and gnn and flask 
and poach on theirs, with my travelling kit between them, 
break the blank space on tite bnlk head before me, and 
seem to speak a language of their own. My good and 
&ithfnl &iend Bonntag sits opposite to me at the table, 
reading. I write nestling among my furs, with my jonmal 
in my lap ; and when I contrast this night with the night 
on the glacier smnmit, and listen now to the fierce wind 
which howls over the deck and throngh the rigging, and 
tbiuk how dark and gloomy everything is outside and how 
light and cheerfol everything is here below, I believe that 
I have as much occasion to write myself down a thankfnl 
man, as I am very sore I do, for once at least, a contented 
one, 

Sonntag has given me a report of work done durii^ my 
absence, and so has McCormick. With Jensen I have had 
a talk about the hunt I have dined with the officers, and 
all goes " merry as a marriage bell," My companions on 
the joomey have recovered &om their btigne, and they 
seem none the worse for the tramp, except snch of them 
as have been touched by the frost ; and these look sorry 
enongk They get little consolation from their ship- 
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I am mncli gratified to find that eTeiything has gone on 
HO smoothly while I was away. Sonntt^ has been twice 
to the glacis, and has finiBhed the Burrey and made some 
spirited sketches. He has also done some valiiable work 
on a base line, accurately measured upon the ice of the 
oater bay. lliia base line is 9100 feet long, and his 
triai^nlations give the following distances £rom the western 
point of Start Island : — 

To Cape Alexander, 8 nautical miles. 



„ „ Sabine, 42 
My commands respecting the hunt have been carefully 
observed, and numerous additions have been made to our 
rapidly accumulating stock of &eah food. This gives me 
much gratification. My experience with Dr. Kane has led 
me to believe that the scurvy, hitherto so often latal to 
Arctic travellers, may be readily avoided by the liberal use 
of a fresh animal diet ; and, although I have a fair supply 
of canned meats and a good allowance of fresh vegetables, 
yet I do not wish to depend wholly upon them ; and, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, I have endeavoured 
to sparo no pains in securing whatever game is within our 
reach. Accordingly I have always had a well-organized 
party of hunters, who are exempt from other duty, and this 
system I propose continuing. The result thus far has 
shown the correctness of my plan. A more healthy ship's 
compfmy could not be desired, N^ot a single case (A ill- 
ness has yet occurred. I do not expect to have any scurry 
in my party, and I am firmly impressed with tiie boKef 
that at Fort Foulke men might live indefinitely without 
being troubled with that "dread scourge of the Arctic 
Zone." I do not, however, wholly rely upon the hunters. 
The moral sentiments have much to do with health every- 
where ; and, with the best food in the world, imhappiness 
trill make more than the heart sick. For my own part, I 
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would nther take my chaacee against the eonrry with the 
herbs and the love, than with hatred and the stalled ox. 
Lnckilj my ship's oompaDy are as hanuonions and happy 
B8 they are healthy, and the &nlt will be mine if they da 
not continue so. 

Oar game-list, according to Knoir, who keeps the tally, 
snms up as follows : Reindeer 71, foxes 21, harra 12, 
seals 1, eider ducks 14, dovekies 8, auks 6, ptarmigan 1. 
lliiB includes all that has been brought on board &om the 
beginning. Besides these substantial contributions to otir 
winter snpplies, there are some twenty or thirty reindeer 
cached in various places, which are available whenever w& 
choose to bring them in. The dogs are the largest con- 
sumers. 

I find MoCormick suffering with a sore throat and 
swelled tongue, resulting &om eating snow. Leaving me 
at the glacier, he set out to return on board, and, growing 
thirsty by the way, without being awate of the evil oonse- 
qnences likely to result there&om, commenced eating 
snow to quench it. The effect of this indulgence was so 
to inflame the mucous membrane as, in the end, to render 
the thirst greater and greater the more the desire was 
indulged. Finally respiratioii became difGcnlt and painful, 
and he arrived on board much exhausted. It is a good 
lesson for the ship's company, — a fact doubtless more 
consoling to me than to the sufferer. 

October 29tli. 

I went out to-day with Mr. Somitag to his base line, and 
made some further measurementB. In that direction there 
are a couple of mammoth icebergs, which I have named 
" The Twins," They loom up grandly against the dark 
western sky. Castor carries his head 230 foet above the 
sea, and Pollnx, though of smaller dimensions, is seventeen' 
feet higher. 

After our usual evening game of ohess, we have talked 
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over Bome further projects for the field. I propose a driTO 
into the region of Hnmboldt Glacier, Sonntag one to Yaa 
Bensseket Harbotir. It is important that the meridiaa 
of this latter place ahonld be connected with that of Port 
Fonlke. I yield to Sonntt^ for the present, and be starts 
the day after to-morrow, weather permitting, — a proviso 
peculiarly necessary in this blnstering place. There is 
Teiy little light 1^ to ns, but the moon is fall, and will 
probably serve to guide the party. There was not even 
the fiuntest streak of light to-day at three o'clock. 

October 30th. 
Sonntt^ is all ready to start. He mil take two sledges, 
with Jensen and Hans for drivers. They are prepared for 
seven days' absence. I have allowed Sonntag to provide 
Mb own equipment, without interference. He has, I think, 
made it a little more cmnbrous than he should, — a little 
too much for personal comfort, that will bo dead weight. 
Travelling in this region is governed by very rigorous 
laws, and very little latitude is allowed in the choice of 
cue's outfit. There is probably no place in the world 
where the traveller is compelled to deny bimself so ocon- 
pletely those little tu'ticlea of convenience which contribute 
BO much to the personal Batisfaction. On shipboard be 
may indulge hie taste for luxury te the extent of hia means ; 
but when he takes to the ice-fields and the dog-sledge he 
must come down te hard fare and cony nothing but what 
is absolutely necessary to sustain life, — and this is simply 
meat, bread, and cofi'ee, or tea if he prefers it The snow 
must serve for his bed, and his only covering must bo 
what is just sufficient to keep bim from freezing, Fire he 
cannot have, except the needful lamp to cook his food, and 
if he should get cold he must warm himself by exercise. 
During my late journey to the glacier, I carried for fuel 
only three t^narts of alcohol and the same quantity of oil, 
and this waa not all used. 
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I went this morning into the hold to look an«r my 
oompamons on the recent jonmey. Thoy have nil re- 
covered from their little froat-bites except ChrietiaD, whose 
nofle is as big as his fist and es red as a beet. He takes 
good-naturedly the jeers of his meesmates. Enorr is, 
however, almost as badly off in the nasal region as 
Christian, but he has snfiered no farther misadTentore. 
The nose is, indeed, a serions inconTenieitce to the Arctic 
traveller, for it insists upon exposing itself upon every 
occasion ; and if you put it under a mask, it revenges itself 
by ooaxing the moistm% of the breath ap beneath it, so 
that in an hour's time the intended protector becomes a 
worse enemy than the wind itself. The mask is, in a little 
while, bat a lamp of ice. 

My youthful secretary, by the way, bore up bravely on 
the tramp. I should not have token him but for his con- 
stant and earnest appeals. There does not appear to he 
much of life in him, but he has pluck, and that is an ex- 
cellent Bnbfititnte ; and thus fax tliis quality has carried 
him through. My Mends told me, before leaving home, 
that I was needlessly taking him to a very cold grave ; but 
be does not appear inclined to fulfil their predictions, and 
seems likely to hold his own with the hardest-fisted sailor 
of the orew. Ha is but eighteen years old, and, except 
Starr, who is about the some t^e, is the youngest member 
of my party. Starr, too, is a plucky and useful boy. He 
got into the party ^lunst my intentions, but I am very far 
from sorry. Inspired with enthnsiaBm for Arctic ad- 
venture, he volunteered to go with me in any capacity ; 
and, having no convenient room in the cabin, I told him 
that he could go in the forecastle, little dreaming that he 
would accept my offer ; but, sure enough, he turned up the 
next day in sailor's rig. His bright beaver and shining 
broadcloth and polished pumps hod given place to cap 
and red shirt and sea boots, and I went on board to find 
the metamorphosed boy of recent elegance manfully at 
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Tork. Admiiing Hb spirit, I promoted him on the spot, 
and sent him aft to the Btdling-master, — the best I oould 
do for him. 

The rivalry between Haas and Peter yms&a warmer. 
Mj sympathies go with the latter, of vhich I have to-day 
given sabstantial proof. Up to this time Hans has had 
ohai^ of Sonntag's team, and has used it pretty much as 
he pleased ; bnt he being absent tliis morning, and Jensen 
being off aftra some venison, I nsed Peter to drive ma 
to the lower glacier, where I wished to make some 
sketches. It appears that this excited Hans' ire against 
poor Peter ; which fact being duly reported by Jensen, I 
have taken the dogs &om Hans and given them into Peter's 
ezolnsive oharge. So one sav^e is pleased and the other 
is displeased ; bnt we shall probably have no public ex- 
hibitions of his spleen, as I have read him a lecture upon 
the evil consequences arising from the display of ill- 
temper, which he will probably remember, — as likely, 
however, for evil as for good ; for he is not of a forgiving 
disposition. Jensen tells mo that " they have made 
frieods," which probably means mischief. 

Hans seems to retain the intelligence for which he was 
distingoished when in the Advance. Hia character has 
undergone bnt little change, and his face expresses the 
same traits as formerly, — the same smooth, oily voice, the 
same cunning little eye, the same ngly disposition. I 
have very little faith in him ; but Sonnb^ has taken him 
into his &vour, and greatly prefers him to Jensen for a 
dc^-driver. 

Peter, on the other hand, is a qniet, unobtrusive fellow, 
and is always ready and willing to do anything that is re- 
quired of him, even by the sailors, with whom he is very 
popular ; and, of eourse, as with good-nature everywhere, 
he is sometimes imposed upon. Jacob is Peter's brother, 
and he continnes to be the butt of the forecastle. The 
men have made a bargain with him, and, according to all 
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acconute, it works satiefactorily^ He ie to naali tbeir 
dishes, and they in return are to give him all the crumbs 
that fall from their table. On these he is growing more, 
and more iat, and he has now greater difGculty than btof 
in getting abont. There is a beam in tho fore-bold, only 
two feet and a half from the £oor, which he can no longer 
climb over. Hie efforts to crawl under it have been not- 
nnaptly compared to those of a seal waddling over the ice 
about its breathing-hole, Mr. Wardle's fat boy was not 
more shapeless, and, like that plethoric individual, he 
chiefly divides his time betiveen eating and sleeping. Qis- 
cheeks are puffed out in a very ridiculous manner, and al- 
together he answers very well the description of Mira- 
beau's corpulent acquaintance, who seemed to have been, 
created for no other purpose than to show to what extent 
tiie human skin is capable of being stretched without 
bursting. Tho executive officer tells me that he sent hint 
the other day to the upper deck to dress a couple of rein- 
deer ; bnt, having proceeded far enough to expose a tempt- 
ing morsel, he halted in his work, carved off a slice of tiie 
half-frozen flesh, and was found some time afterwards last 
asleep between the two dead animals, with the last frag- 
ment of his hotvae bouche dangling from his lips, 

NoTembei 1st. 

The new month comes in stormy. The travellers were 
to have set oat to-day, but a fierce gale detains them od 
board. The moon is now three days past full, and if they 
are delayed much longer they vrill scarcely have light 
enough for the journey. 

McCoimick and Dodge have set a bear-trap between the 
icebergs Castor and Follux, It is a mammoth steel-trap, 
and is baited with venison and fastened with my best ioe- 
auchor, I pity the poor beast that gets his foot in it. 

I have been overhauling our coal account, and have re- 
golated the daily consumption for the winter. We have 
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ttiirty-four tons on board, and have but two fireB. Two 
«Dd a half bnokete full a day go to the galley store in the 
hold, and one and a half to the cabin ; and with this con- 
siuaptioD of fuel the people live ia comfort and cook their 
food and melt &om the ice an abundant supply of water. 
The ice, which iB of the clearest and pnreat kind, comes 
from a little berg which is frozen np in the month 
of the harbour, about half a mile away. I have no atove 
in my own cabin, all the heat which I require coming to 
me across the companion-way through ttie elate of my 
door, &om Uie officers' stove. The temperature in which 
I live ranges from 10° to 60°, and, among my furs, I 
lounge through the hours that I do not spend out of doors 
as snug and comfortable as I could wish to be. Somo- 
thiug of my comfort is, however, doe to the excess of heat 
of the officers' quarters. The temperature of their cabin 
Euus sometimes to 75°, and is seldom lower than 60^, and 
they are at times actually sweltering. Our qnart^iv aro 
throughout &ee from dampness and are well ventilated. 
A portion of the main-hatch above the men's quarters is 
always open, and the companion-scuttle ia seldom closed. 
This ventilation being through the house on deck, that 
apartment is kept at quite a comfortable degree of warmth ; 
and it ia a very convenient medium between the lower 
deck and the outer air. In this house such w.ork is per- 
formed as cannot be done below ; and there, in the dim 
light of the signal-lamp, which hangs suspended &om the 
main-boom, one may see almost at any time a motley 
group of men working or playing, as tiie case may be. 
Forward in one comer stands Hans's tent, through the 
slits in which come the cheerful ^immer of a lamp and 
the lullaby of au Esquimau mother, soothing to sleep her 
"pretty one." On the opposite side is our butcher-shop, 
where are piled op a lot of frozen reindeer, awaiting Mar- 
cus and Jacob, — the butchers. Near by stands our por- 
table forge and anvil, where MoCormick is for ever blow- 
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isg the hot embers and poimdiBg at nobody knows what. 
Dodge sayB "he is killing time." Under the window 
smitkhipB stands the carpenter's bench and the vice, «4iere 
Christian, Jensen, Peter, and Hans are always tinkerbg at 
some hunting or sledge implements,— while, mingling pro- 
miscnonsly on the deck, the officers and men may be seen 
smoking their pipes, and apparently intent tmly upon as 
little exertion and as mnch amnsement as the Arctic night 
will give them. A cheerful light bnrsta up from belotr 
through the hatchways, bringing with it many a cheerful 
langh. Around the mainmast stands our gun-rack, and 
near by is a neat arrangement of McCormick's where eveiy 
man has a peg for his for coat, as we do not bring these 
things below, on account of the great change of tem- 
peratore producing dampness in them. 

November 2ud. 

The barometer, which yesterday sank to 29*58, has been 
steadily rising since, and stands now at 29'98, giving us 
thos a reasonable assurance that the gale will oome to an 
end by-and'by, and let the travellers off. The gale has 
made wild work with the ice, breaking it up and driving 
it out to the south-west until the open water is within two 
miles of the schooner. The " twins " are right upon the 
margin of it, and, were they not agronnd, would float away. 
One of Sonntag's base-line stations has drifted off, and the 
bear-trap has followed after it, carrying away ts.-^ fine ice- 
anchor. Strange, the loose ice has all drifted out of sight, 
and not a speck is to be seen upon the unhappy waters 
which roll and tumble through the darknesfl around Cape 
Alexander. 

The temperatore during this gale has bees, throughout, 
very mild. Although the wind was north-east, it has not 
been below zero at any time. 

November 3rd. 

The travellers are ofi* at last, and at ten o'clock this 
QT^ung they disappoint me by not returning. Since it is 
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evident that they haTs gone around Cape Ohlsen, which I 
had Bome reason to donbt, I aee no cause why they should 
not reach their destination. They will have, however, 
cracks which have been opened by the recent gales, and 
doubtless heavily hummooked ice, to contend with ; and I 
hardly know how Jensen will get on with this sort of tra- 
velling. Bod enough for those who are aoenstomed to it, 
it will be a sore trial to him. He is a splendid whip, 
and drives bis dogs superbly when the ice is reasonably 
smooth, and the' sledge glides glibly over it with the dogs 
at a gallop ; but this floundering through btunmocks and 
deep snow-drifts, where the sledge has to be lifted and is 
often capsized, where the dogs are continually getting info 
a snarl, — their traces tangled, their tempers ruffled, and a 
general fight resulting, — is a very different sort of bnffi- 
ness, and is what he is not used to. To get through with 
it one requires an almost superhuman stock of enduring 
patience ; and if Jensen returns from this journey with a 
good record, I shall have no fears for him in the future. 
He is a very strong and able-bodied man, standing six feet 
in his shoes, and is of powerful muscular build. The 
knowledge acquired by some eight years' reaideuoe in 
Greenland, of hunting, and of the Esquimau language, 
which he speaks like a native, and of the English which 
he has picked up from the British whale-ships, makes him 
one of the most useful members of my party. ' 

The men have been busy sewing up aeal-dina into 
coats, pantaloons, and hoots, to complete their winter 
wardrobe. They have tried very hard to get Mrs. Hans 
to do this work for them, but the indolent creature per- 
sistently refuses to sew a stitch. Bhe is the most obstinate 
<^ her sex ; feels perfectly independent of everything and 
of everybody ; ponts fiercely when she is not pleased, and 
gets the Bulks about once a fortnight, when she declares 
most positively that she will abandon TT»"b and the white 
laiasi tox ever, and go back to her own people. She once 
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tried the eq)6rime&t, and started off at a. rapid rate, vnfh 
hor baby on her back, towards Gape Alexander. Tbere 
had evidently been a domestio spat. Hans came out of 
his tent as if nothing had happened, and stood at the 
window leisorely smoking his pipe, and watching her in 
the most tmooncemed manner in the world. As eha 
tripped t^ south I called his attention to her. 



" Where is she going, Hans ?" 

" She no go. She come back — all right." 

" Bnt she will freeze, Hans ?" 

" She no freeze. She come back by by, — yon see." 

And he went on racking his pipe with a quiet chuckle 
which told how well he nnderstood the whims of his 
beloved. Two hours afterward she came back, sure 
enough, veiy meek and very cold, for the wind was blow- 
ing m her &ce. 

The day being Saturday, the sailors are busy by turns 
at the wash-tub, to have a clean turnout for Sunday, on 
which day, even in this remote comer of the world, every- 
body puts on his best, and at Sunday-morning muHter my 
people present a very neat and creditable appearance. 
The gray uniform which I have adopted as a dress-suit is 
(dways worn on ^at occasion, both by ofBcers and men. 
Each ofBoer has a sailor for a " washerwoman," and I have 
mine ; and Enorr has just brought me in the most en- 
conning acoonnts of his skill, and as a proof of it I found 
on my table, when I came in out of the moonlight from a 
tramp to the open water (where I had been mokuig some 
observations for temperature), a well-starclied and neatly 
ironed cambric handkerchief, sprinkled with col<^e. 

The day, for some reason oi other, seems to have been 
peculiarly bright and cheerful to everybody, and the cheer- 
falness mns on into the evening. I fancy that our old 
cook was in a more than usoally good hnmonr, and double 
leas this has had something to do with it. For my own 
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part, I must acknowledge the power of his aitietio skill as 
affecting tlie moral sentiments. My walk to the open 
water was both cold and fatjgning. Desiring to get out. 
as far as I could, I sprang over the loose ice-tables, and 
TCftobed an iceberg near " The Twins," which I mounted;. 
and, after digging a hole info it, found that it hod a tem- 
perature only 8° lower than the temperature of the water 
that floated it, which was 29". I scrambled back to the 
fast ice as quickly as I could, for the tide and wind, which 
was strong &om the land, looked very much as if tliey 
intended to carry the raft out to sea. 

To come back to tho cook, — I was in a condition upon 
my return to do ample justice to a fillet of venison, gar- 
nished with currant-jelly, which was awaiting me, and 
upon the preparation of which the cook had evidently ex- 
banated iJl his skill; and afterword Enorr made for mo, 
with my alcohol furnace, a cup of aromatic Mocha. 

And so one may find pleasnre even where Bacchus and 
Onpid deign not to come. True, this is the region into 
which Apollo voluntarily wandered after the decree of' 
Olympus made him an exile, and where the HeUeuic poets- 
dreamed of men living to on incredible age, in the enjoy- 
ment of all possible felicity ; but, to say the truth, I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the banished god, as tradition makes 
no mention of a schooner, and I find that in this " Kesi- 
dence of Boreas " one mnst look out for himself pretty 
sharply, — poets to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The cook brought me the dinner himself. " I dnks 
de Commander likes dis," said he, " coming &om de cold." 

"Yes, cook, it is really superb. Ifow, what can I do 
for you ?" 

" Tank you, sar 1 I tinks if de Commander would only 
be so kind as to give me a clean shirt, I shall be very 
tankful. He see dis one be very dirty, and I gets no 
time to vash him," 

" Certainly, cook, you shall have two." 
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"Tank yon, sar!" and Le bends himself half double, 
meaning it for a bow, and goee back well pleased to his 
stove and bia coppers. 

Our cook is quite a obaiacter. He is nmch the oldest 
man on board, and is tbe most singular mixture of adverse 
moral qualities tbat I have ever cbanced to meet. He 
makes it his boast that he has never been off tbe ship's 
deck since leaving Boston. "Yat should I go asbore 
for?" said he, one day, to some of tbe ofBcera who were 
reciting to bim the wonders of tbe land. " Me go aehore I 
De land be very good place to grow de vegetables, but it 
no place to be. I never goes ashore ven I can help it, 
and please my Eebenly Fader I never vilL" 

I have passed an hour of tbe evening very pleasantly 
with the officers in tbeir cabin, have had my usual game 
of chess with Knorr, and now, having done with this 
jonmal for tbe day, I will coil myself np in my nest of 
fnrs and read in Marco Polo of those parts of the world 
where people live without an effort, know not the nse of 
bear-skinB, and die of fever. Afiier all, one's lines might 
fall in less pleasant places than in the midst of an Arctic 
winter. 
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BHE Bteadilj increasing darlmess was dtiring ns 
more and more witiiin doors. We liad now 
scarcely any light but that of the moon and 
BtaxB. The hunt was not wholly abandoned, 
Irat so few were the hours wherein we could eee that 
it had become impiofltahle. The gloom of night had 
settled in the valleys and had crept up the craggy bills. 
The darkness being fairly upon us, we had now little 
other ooncem than to live through it and await the spring, 
and a return to active life and the performance of those 
duties for which oiir voyage had, been undertaken. As a 
part of the history of the eipedition, I will continue to 
give from my diary our coarse of life. 

Movcm'ber 5th. 
Our life has worked itself into a very syatematic rontine. 
Our habits during the sunlight were naturally somewhat 
irregular, but we luive now subsided into absolute method. 
What a comfort it is to be relieved of responsibility t Sow 
kind it is of tho clock to tell iis what to do ! The ship's 
bell fbUowa it through the hours, and we count its sbriU 
sounds and thereby know precisely how to act. The bell 
tells us when it is half-past seven in the morning, and 
then we " turn ont." An hour later we break&st, and at 
one o'clock we luncb. We dine at six, and at eleven we 
put ont the lights and "turn in,"— that is, everybody but 
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the writer of tbis journal Find the " watcli." After dinnerr 
I oBuallf join the officers at a game of whist, or in my 
own cabin have a game of chesa with Sonntag or Knorr.. 
One day diSers very little from another day. Badcliflb 
shows me the record of the weather when he has made it 
up, in the evening ; and it is almost as monotonous as the 
form of its presentation. The daily report of ship's 
duties I have from McCormick, bnt that does not present 
anything that is peculiarly enlivening. I make a note of 
what is passing, in this voluminons journal, — partly for 
nse, partly from habit, and partly for occupation. The 
readings of the magnetometer and the barometers anJ 
thermometers, and the tide-register, and of the growth of 
the ice, and all such like usefal knowledge, find a place 
on these pages ; but novelties are rare, and when thej do 
come I set opposite to them marginal notes, that I may 
pick them out from time to time as one does a happy 
event &om the memory. 

The ship's duties go on thus : — After break&st the men 
" tnm to " under the direction of Dodge, and clear up th& 
decks and polish and £11 the lamps ; and a detail is made- 
to go out to the iceberg for our daily supply of water. 
Then Jthe fire-hole is looked after, the dogs are fed, the 
allowance of coal for the day is measured out, the store- 
room is unlocked and the rations are served ; and before 
Innch-time comes ronnd the labours of the day are done. 
After lunch we take a walk for exercise, and I make it s 
rule that every one who has not been at work tvfo hours 
must spend at least that much time in walking for his 
health. 

For my own part I take an almost daily drive around 
the hay or a stroll over the hills or out upon the frozen 
sea. Sometimes I carry my rifle, hoping to shoot a deer 
or perhaps a beer, but usually I go unarmed and unac- 
companied, except by a sprightly Newfeundland pup which 
rejoices in tho name of tJenerai. This little beast has 
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cibared with me my cabia ainoe leaving Boston, and lias 
«lwftyB inmsted npon the choicest place. We hare got to 
tte the best of friends. He knows perfectly well when the 
Jionr comes to go ont after breakfast, and whines impa- 
tienUj at the door ; and when he sees me take ray cap and 
juittens &om their p^ his happiness is c<nnplet«. And the 
little fellow makes a most excellent companion. He does 
not bore me with Benseless talk, but tries his best to make 
Jiimself agreeable. If in the sober mood, ha walks beside 
me with stately gnvity; bnt when not so inclined be 
TUshes round in the wildest manner, — rolling himself in 
the snow, tossing the white ^ikes to the wind, and now 
and then tinging at my huge fur mittens or at the tail of 
my for coat. Some time ago ho fell down the hatch and 
broke his leg, and while this was healing I miesed him 
:greatly. Th^^ is excellent companionship in a sensible 
-log- 

I try as mach as a reasonable regard for discipline will 
^ow to onltivate the social relations and usages of homo. 
ITrae, we cannot get np a ball, and we lack the essential 
elements of a ancoessful tea-party ; bnt we are not wholly 
deficient in those onstoms which, io. the land where the 
lored ones are, take away so mnch of life's rongbnesses. 
And these little formal obseFrances promote happiness 
-and peace. There is no place in the world where habits 
of unrestrained fimiiliarity work so mnch mischief as in 
Ihe crowded cabin of a little Teasel, not is there any place 
where tme politeness is so great a blessing. In short, I 
ixj to make onr winter abode as cheerful as possible ; and 
we shall need aU the brightness we can get within these 
wooden walls, if we would not be overwhelmed with the 
darkness which is outside, I want my people always to 
feel that, from whatever hardship and eiposnre they may 
encounter, they can here find cheerful shelter from the 
storms, and repose from their fatigues. 

As far as possible, Sunday is observed as we would 
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observe it at home. At ten o'clock, accompanied by the 
execntive officer, I hold an inspectioti of evety part of the 
veeael, and examine minutely into the health, habits, and 
comforts of tiie whole ship's company ; and immediatdy 
afterwards they all assemble in the ofGcers' ^nartera, where 
I read to them a portion of the morning gervioe ; and this 
is followed by a chapter from the good Book, which we all 
love alike, wherever we are. Sometimes I read one of 
Blair's fine sermons, and when meal time comes ronnd we 
find it in our heart to aak a continuance of God's provident 
care ; and if e^reseed in few words, it is perhaps not the 
less felt. 

November 6(li. 
The travellers have retnmcd, and, as I feared, they 
have been nnsnccessfiil. Sonntag has dined with me, and 
be has just finished the recital of the adventnrea of his 
party. 

The journey was a very difficult one. High hnrnmocks, 
deep snownlrifta, open cracks, severe winds were their 
embarraesmeuts ; and these are obstacles not to be encoun- 
tered without duiger, fatigue, and frost-bites. 

They had much trouble in gettii^ ont of Hartatene 
Bay, the water coming almost in to the land-ice. Once 
ontdde, however, they had an easy run up the coast to Fog 
Inlet, where one of the sledges broke down, and they came 
npon open cracks which they could not pass. After re- 
pairing the sledge as well as they were able, they turned 
their feces homeward. When a little way above Gape 
Hatherton, they struck the trail of a couple of bears ; and, 
giving chase, the animals were overtaken and captured. 
They proved to be a mother and her cub, 

Sonntag has given me a lively description of the chase. 
The bears were started from the margin of a ridge of 
hummocked ioe where they had been sleeping ; and they 
made at once for the open cracks outside, distant about 
four miles. As soon as the dogs discovered the trail, they 
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daehed off upon it into tlie hnminocks, witLont waiting to 
be directed by their drirera, and otterly regardless of the 
safety of the sledgeB or of the persona seated iip<m them. 
The htumnooka were very high, and the pass^es between 
them rough and tortnons. Had the bears kept to them 
they might hare bafiSed porsnit ; for the progress of the 
eledges was much intermpted, and the track could not 
always be followed. Bnt the ridge was not aboTe a 
quarter of a mile in width, aad the bears, striking 
directly across it, evidently preferred seeking safety 
beyond a crack, oyer which they oonld paaa by swim- 

The first plunge into the hummocks was rather ezcit' 
ing, Jens^i's team led the way, and Hans, following 
after, rushed np pell-mell alongside. Jensen's sledge whs 
nearly capsized, and Sountag rcdled off in the snow ; but be 
was fortonate enongh to catob the apstander, and with its 
aid to recover hie seat. The tangled ice greatly retarded 
the impatient dogs, bringing tbom several tixoes almost to a 
stand ; but tbeir et^jemess and their drivers' energy finally 
triumphed over all obstacles, and they emerged at length, 
after much serions embarrassment, upon a broad and 
almost level plain, where for the first time the game came 
in view. 

The delay of the sledges in the hummocks had allowed 
the bears to get the start of fully a mile, and it appeared 
probable that they would reach the water before they 
could be overtaken. The dogs seemed to be conscious of 
this danger, as well as the hunters, and they laid them- 
selves down to the chase with all the wild instinct of their 
nature. Maddened by the detention and the prospect of 
the prey escaping them, the bloodthirsty pack swept 
across the plain like a whirlwind. Jensen and Hans en- 
couraged their respective teams by all the arts known to 
the native hunter. The sledges &irly flew over the hard 
snow and bounced over the drifts and the occasional pieoea 
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of ioB wticb projected above the otherwise generally 

smootti Burface. 

It was a wild cliase. The dogs manifested in tbeir 
speed and cry all the impatience of a pack of honnda .in 
view of the for, with ten times their savagenees. As they 
neared the game they seemed to Sonntag like so many 
wolves closing npon a wounded buffiilo. 

In less than a quarter of an hont the distance between 
pnzaners and pnrsued was lessened to a few hnndred yards, 
and then they were not far from the water, — which to the 
one was safety, to the other defeat. During all this time 
the old bear was kept back by the yonng one, which she 
was evidently unwilling to abandon. The poor beast was 
in agony. Her cries were piteoas to hear. The little one 
jf^ged on by her side, frightened and anxions ; and 
althongh it greatly retarded her pK^ess, yet, in fall view 
of the danger, she would not abandon it. Fear and ma- 
ternal affection appewed alternately to govern her resolu- 
tion ; bat still she held firm to her dependent o&pring. 
One moment she would rush forward toward the open 
water, as if intent only upon her own safety, — then she 
would wheel round and push on the stru^ing cab with 
her snont ; and then again she would run beside it as if 
coaxingly encouraging it to greater speed. Meanwhile her 
enemies were rushing on and steadily nearing the game. 
The dogs, fo^etting their own fatigue in the prospect of 
a speedy encounter, pressed harder and harder into their 
collars. The critical moment was rapidly approaching ; 
and to add to the embarraeamenta of the brain family, 
the little bear was giving out. 

At length the sledges wore within fifty yards of the 
struggling animals. Leaning forward, each hunter now 
seized the end of the line which bound the traces together 
in one fastening, and slipped the knot. The sledges 
stopped, and the dogs, freed &om the load which they had 
been dragging, bounded fiercely for their prey. The old 
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"bear beard the msb of her coming enemies, and, Lalting, 
squared herself to meet the assault, irhile the little one 
ran irightened rotmd her, and then crouched for shelter 
between her legs. 

The old and experienced leader, Oosisoak, led the at- 
iaok. Qaeen Arhadit was close beside him, and the other 
twenty wo1£sh beasts followed in order of their speed. 
The formidable front and defiant roar of the infuriated 
monster split the pack, and thoj passed to right and left. 
Only one dog faced her, and he (a young one), with more 
course than discretiou, rushed at her throat. In a mo- 
ment he was cmsbed beneath her huge paw. Oosisoak 
came in upon her flank, and Arkadik tore at her haunch, 
and the other dogs followed this prudent example. She 
tamed upoa Ooeisoak, and drove him from his hold ; but 
in this act the cub was uncovered. Quick as lightning 
Sarsuk flew at its neck, and a slander yellow mongrel, 
that we call Sclmappa, followed after; but the little hear, 
imitating the example of its mother, prepared to do battle. . 
Karsuk missed bis grip, and Schnapps got tangled among 
its legs. The poor dog was soon doubled up with a blow 
in the aide, and escaped yowling from the m&lee, Oosi- 
soak was hard pressed, but his powerful rival Erebus came 
to hia relief, and led hia followers upon the opposite 
flank, which concentrated onslaught turned the bear again 
in the direction of her cub in time to save it ; for it was 
now being pulled down and worried by Earauk and his 
pack. For a moment disregarding her own tormentors, 
she threw herself upon the assailants of the cub, and to 
avoid her blows they quickly abandoned their hold and en- 
abled her once more to draw the frightened though plnoky 
little creature under her. She had come to the rescue at 
the critical moment, for the poor thing was weakened with 
the loss of blood, and was fairly exhanated with the flght. 

By this time Jensen and Hana had drawn their riflea 
from the sledge, and hastened on to the conflict. The dogs 
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irere so thick about the game that it was some time be- 
fore they could shoot with safely. They both, however, 
sacceeded at last in getting a fine chance at the old bear, 
and fired. One boll stnick her in the mouth, and the 
other one in the ehoulder ; bnt neither did much hurm, 
and brought only a londer roar of pain and anger.] 

The dogs, beaten off from their attack on the cub, now 
concentrated npon the mother, and the battle became more 
fierce than ever. The snow was covered with blood, A 
crimson stream ponred &om the old bear's month, and 
another trickled over the white hair from her shoulder. 
The little one was torn, aud bleeding &om many ngly 
wounds. One dog was stretched out cmehed and almost 
lifeless, and another marked the spot, where his agony 
ms expending itscU in piteous cries, with many a red 
Btaiu. 

Sonntag now came up with a firesh weapon. A well- 
directed volley &om the three rifles brought her down 
upon her side, and the dogs rushed in upon her : but 
though stunned and weakened by loss of blood, yet she 
was not mortally hurt ; and, recovering herself in an in- 
stant, she once more scattered the d<^ and again shel- 
tered her offiipring. But the fate of the cub was already 
sealed. Exhausted by the fearful gashes and the throt- 
lings which it had received from Kareuk and his fol- 
lowers, it sank expiring at its mother's feet. Seeing it 
fall, she forgot, for a moment, the dogs, in her a&eotion, 
and, stooping down, licked its face. As if unwilling to 
believe it dead, she tried to coax it to rise and make a 
still further fight for life. Sut at lei^^ the truthseemed 
to dawn upon her, and now, apparently conscious that ths 
cub no longer needed her protection, she tnmed npon ber 
tormentots with redoubled fmy, and tried to escape. 
Another dog was caught in the attack, and was fiung 
howling to join the unlucky Schnapps. 

For the &st time she now appeared ia realize that she 
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iros beset with other enemiee than the dogB. Haas's rifle 
had missed fire, and he was advancing with a native spear 
to a hand-to-hand encounter. Seeing him approach, Ute 
infuriated monster cleared away the dogs with a vigoronfi 
dash, Emd charged him. He threw hie weapon and wheeled 
in flight. The bear bonnded aflier him, and in an instant 
mote neither speed nor dogs could hare saved him. For- 
tnnately, Sonntag and Jensen had by this time reloaded 
their rifles, and, with well-directed shots, they stopped her 
mad career. A ball, penetrating the spine at the base of 
the skull, rolled her over on the blood-stained snow. 

The shins being removed, and a portion of the flesh of 
the yonng bear prepared for carrying home, the dogs were 
allowed to gorge themselves, and the party pitched their 
tent and camped. The nest mn brought them to the 

The frost has nipped Jensen a little on the nose, and 
Hans is touched on the cheeks ; but Sonnti^ has come off 
without a scratch. They have had a very hard journey. 
Everything conspired i^ainst them ; and if they did not 
reach their destination, they are none the less entitled to 
great credit for their persevering efforts, continued as they 
were gainst snch od^. 

The existence of this open water greatly pnzzlea me. 
No such phenomenon was witnessed in 1853-55 from Van 
Bensselaer Harbour. Whether it extends across the 
Sound, or how far to the north or sonth, I am unable to 
judge. It is probably merely local,— -dependent upon the 
currents and winds. 

November Ttlu 

The wind is blowing fiercely from the north-east, and 
the temperature is 16° below zero. Tlie effect of the gale 
has been to drive the ieo away again from the outer bay, 
and we are once more within the soimd of the roaring 
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November Sth. 

The tax baving become Bomewb&t more quiet, I walked 
out to-daj to the open water. Knorr accompanied me. 
The view ;&om the margin of the ice wae dark and fearfiil. 
Heavy mist-clouds hung over the eea. Loose ice-fields 
were drifting through the Uackness, crashing harshly 
against each other, and sending the spray gleaming into 
the moonlight The icebergs stood ont here and there 
in stem defiance of the jarring elements, while the 
tnmbling seas stmck the white foam far np their lofly 
sides ; tmd out of the gloom came a ^roil, as of 
" a QiousaDd ghosts. 
Shrieking at once on the hollow wind." 

On our \>'ay bach, Enorr, who has much skill in getting 
himself into trouble, faUed in a spring as we were making 
our way over some loose floes, and he plumped bodily into 
the sea. The accident was not less dangerous than dis- 
^eeable ; for after I had dragged him out of the water 
there were almtnt two miles between na and the schooner. 
Fortunately he arrived on board after a vigorous nm with 
nothing worse than a frozen foot, which did not, bowever, 
result in any inconvenience greater than the pain, since 
my former experience readily snggeeted the proper 
remedies. The &ozen member was first placed in ice- 
cold water, the temperature of which was slowly increased 
from honr to hour until the flesh was completely thawed 
out. There was no resulting inflammation, and the foot 
came from the bath without even a blister. 

November lOtb. 

We are in the midst of a regular thaw, — a thaw in 
November nuder the Pole Star, — truly a strange event to 
chronicle. The temperature has gone np to 11° above 
xero. 

The cold of the last month has fresooed the honse on 
Jeck with delicate frost,— the condensed moisture that 
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escapes isxm below. In tuimy places thie froet is two 
inohee thick, and now it is melting. The water drops 
upon the deck, and everything thereon is soaked. We 
liave reduced the fires and opened the windova. 

NoTembei: lllh. 

The temperature oontinoes to rise, and the thaw goes 
on. A regnhir shower fidls upon the deck. There is a 
huge paddle amidBhipe, and tiie drip, drip, drip ia any- 
thing but agreeable. 

My jonmal ia looking np, — two noveltieB in one day. 
First a thaw, and then a newspaper. The free pi«es 
follows the flag all over the world, and the North Pole 
rejoices in " The Port Ponlke Weekly News." 

During the past week everybody has been much inte- 
rested in a newspaper enterprise, bearing the above -title. 
Thinking to create a diversion that would confound onr 
enemy, Uie darkness, I proposed some time ago to the 
offioers that we should publish a weekly paper, offer- 
ing at the same time my assistance. The proposition 
was luuled with pleasure, and my fullest anticipations 
ate more than realized. Mr. Dodge and Mr, Knorr 
undertook to act as editora, at least for the first week, and 
they have busied themselves gathering &om cabin and 
forecastle whatever was likely to prove attractive, and right 
good success have they met with. The first number 
appeared to-day, and it contains some things that are 
" rich and rare," and very dever, and many of the best 
came &oni the forward part of the ship. 

Its appearance makes quite an event, and, as a hygienic 
agent, its importance cannot be too highly estbnated. 
The project set everybody on tiptoe of expectation, and 
for several days past very little else has been talked about 
but /' the paper." All the details of its gettii^-up have 
been conducted with a most &rcioal adherence to the 
customs prevailing at home. There is a r^ular corps 
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of editors and reporteis, an office for " general news," on 
" editorial department," and a " telegraph station," whero 
infbnuatiuu is supposed to be receired &om all quarters 
of the world, and the relations existing between the son, 
nuxm, and stars are duly reported by "reliable corre- 
spondente," and pictorial representations of extraordinary 
occurrences are also received from " onr artist on the 
spot," 

Of course, much depended upon the M<a with which it 
burst into being ; and, conecioos of this important fact, 
the editors spared no pains to heighten public curiosity, 
by the issuing of " handbills " and " posters," and all other 
means known among the caterers for the popular intel- 
lectual palate. McCormick lent his assistance, and directed 
the preparation of a somewhat better dinner than usnal ; 
so that, no matter what might be the merits of this eagerly 
expected prodigy, it was sure of a hearty reception. 
Mr, Knorr had charged himself with the mechanical 
execution, and was known to have the infant periodical in 
his keeping; and accordingly, after the cloth was 
remoTed, loud calls were made for its production. While 
he was hauling it out &om under his pillow (where it had 
been carefully stowed out of sight until the auspicious 
moment should arriTe), demands were made upon him to 
read it aloud. This he was about to do when somo one 
claimed that so important an event should not pass off so 
informally. "Agreeably to national usage, we should 
call a meeting, organize it by. the appointment of the 
proper officers, end name an orator for the occasion. 
Then, and not until then, can it be said that we hare 
properly inat^orated the important event which has 
transpired. The public of Port Fonlko will not rest con- 
tent with any less conspicuous mark of glorification over 
BO momentous an occurrence as the establishment of a free 
prees on this remote frontier of civilization." 

To this proposal no objection was made, — indeed, it w«s 
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received with mach favour ; and the meetiag was accord- 
ingly oiganizcd by unanimously calling Mr. Sonntag to 
the " chair." After naming the requisite number of vice- 
preflidentB and secretftries, Mr. Knorr was selected orator 
by acclamation. And now there commenced a violent 
olappii^ of hands and a rattling of tin cops, mingled 
with cries of "order" and "hear, hear!" in ^e midst of 
which the orator moonted the locker and addressed his 
auditors as follows : — 

" Fellow-citizens : — Called by the ananimoaa voice of 
this unenlightened community to inangnrate the new era 
which has dawned upon a benighted region, it is my 
happy privilege to anaotince that we have, at the cost of 
much time, labour, and means, supplied a want which has 
too loi^ been felt by the people of Port Foulke. We are, 
fellow-citizens, no longer without that inalienable birth- 
right of every American citizen, — a Free Press and an 
Exponent of Public Opinion. 

"Overcome with the gravity of my situation, I find 
myself unable to make yon a speech befitting the solemnity 
and importance of the occasion. It is proper, however, 
that I should state, in behalf of myself and my Bohemian 
brother, that, in observance of a time-hononred cnstom, 
we will keep our opinions for ourselves and onr argu- 
ments for the public. The inhabitants of Port Foulke 
desire the speedy return of the Sun. We will advocate 
and m'ge it. They wish for Light. We will address 
ourselves to the Celestial Orbs, and point oat the oppor- 
tunities for reciprocity. They are in search of happiness. 
We will, in pursuance of that same time-hononred 
costom (which I may say has made the press a power, 
sir, in this great and glorious nineteenth century) — we 
will, I say, at all times &eely counsel them to the 
otservanoe of both public and private virtue. 

" Fellow-citizens : — This is a memorable epoch in the 
history of Port Foulhe. We are informed that its 
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aboriginal name ia AnnTdiqueipsblaita]), which meanst 
after it; is pronounced, ' The Place of the Howliitg 
Winds.' On this pablio occasion it is proper that wa 
shonld direct our tbonghts to the future, eapeoiaU; to onr 
enblime 'mission.' This ' Place of the Howling Winds,* 
yon will observe, fellow -citizens, ia on the remotest con- 
fines of onr wido-spread country, — a country, fellow- 
citizens, whose vast sides are bathed by ^the illimitable 
ocean, and which stretches from the rising of the sun to 
the setting thereof, and from the Aurora Borealis to the 
Southern Gross. But why do I say the Aurora Borealis, 
fdlow-citizens ? Have we not left that vague border of the 
national domain far behind us ? Yes, fellow-citizene t 
and it now devolves upon us to bring the vexed qu^tioa 
of national boundaries, which has been opened by onr 
enterprise to a point — to a point, air I We most carry it 
to the very Pole itself I — and there, sir, we will nail the 
Stars and Stripes, and our flagstaff will become the spindle 
of the world, and the Universal Yankee Nation will go 
whirling round it like a top. 

" Fellow-citizenB and friends : — In conoloBioii allow me 
to propose a sentiment befitting the occasion, — A Preo 
Press and the Universal Yankee Nation : May the former 
continue in times to come, as in timefl gone by, the hand- 
maiden of Liberty and the emblem of Progress ; and may 
the latter absorb all Creation and become the grand 
Celestial Whirligig." 

The youthful orator sat down amidst what the press 
would very properly designate as " tumultuous applause." 
He bad evidently made a favourable impression as well iu 
behalf of himself as of his paper, and we were all the 
more e^er than ever for the reading. A^r the rattling 
of the tin cnps had subsided, the reading began, and it 
was not interrupted except by those marks of approbation 
in which men are always apt to indulge when possessed 
of a satisfactory dinner, and are listening afterward to good 
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etories. Th« only r^ret expressed vas that it fihonld 
come so qoicklj to au end. The erpreBsions of approval 
were tmiverB^, a vote of tbauke was bestowed upon 
the editors, the orator was toasted, and the occasion 
wound np in a very lively inanner. Having but one copy 
of the paper, this was handed over to the sailors as soon 
as Enoir had finished reading it in the cabin, and the 
marks of approbation were equally reassuring ixwi. that 
quarter. It contains sixteen pages of clo&ely-wiitten 
matter, a somewhat ambitious pictore of our winter har- 
bour, a portrait of Sir John Franklin, and a spirited 
Ukouess of tho General, with his wounded paw iu a sling. 
There is a fair sprinkling of " enigmas," " original 
jokes," " items of domestic and foreign intelligence," 
" personals," " advertisements," &o., &o., among a larger 
allowance of more pretentious effusions. Among these 
latter there is an illustrated prospectus by the senior 
editor, a poem by the steward, and a song which is 
addressed to the GeneraL This last the men are now 
singing, and they seem to take special delight in the 
chorus, which runs thus :— 

" Hang up the hameBB and the whip. 
Put up the slodge on the ship ; 
There's no more work for poor Geu^e-nd, 
For he's goiog Ibr hia wind for to alip." 

I am Sony to say that the prophecy therein continued is 
likely to prove true, for the Generj is veiy sick. Poor 
fellow t he bears every word of this unpitying merriment 
over his misfortunes, lutd, could he speak, I have no doubt 
that he would sigh with Gray's cat, — 



However, there is a verse coming, to which he is listening 
attentively, and the very tears mount to hto eyes with this 
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imexpected mark of Bympathy. 'Sat \a% sake I give it a 
place here: — 

■■ Sad times there will be when Ibe Oeueral slips his wind. 
And 18 gathered to his others down below ; 
And is gone f^ away witb his brokeo Itg and all, 
And ia buried anderneetb the cold mow." 

November 12tb. 
The temperatnre has gone down within 4° of zero, but 
there is stiU mnoh slush &nd dampness. The snov lying 
next the ice is filled with water, a circnmstance which it 
is difficult to explain, since the temperature has not, at 
any time, reached the freezing point, and the ice on which 
the snow rests ia over three feet thick. There wonld 
appear to he a sort of an osmotic action taking place. 
Snow is now beginning to fall, and, as ttsnal, it is very 
light and beautifully and regularly crystallized. The 
■depth of snow which has &llen up to this time is 15^ 
inchee. 

NoTcmher IStb. 
Worae and worse. The temperature has risen again, 
and the roof over the upper deck giyes us once more a 
worse than tropic shower. The snow next the ice grows 
more slnehy, and this I am more than ever puzzled to 
understand, since I have found to-day that the ice, two 
feet below the surface, has a temperatore of 20° ; at the 
snr&ce it is 19°, and the snow in contact with it is 18°. 
The water is 29°. 

The darkness is not yet qnite absolute. With some 
difficulty I can still see to read ordinary print at noon. 

November 14th. 

The wind has been blowing for nearly twenty-four 

horns firom the ncerth-east, and yet the temperature holds 

on as befbre. At 10 o'clock this evening it was 4^°. I 

have done with speculation. A warm wind A'om the imt 
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<Ze ^ace, and this boundless reseTvoir of Greenland frost 
xoakea mischief with my theories, as facta have heretofore 
done with the theories of wiser men. As long as the 
wind came from the sea I conld find some excuse for the 
innseosonable warmth. 

I have rigged a new tide-register to-day, with the aid 
■of McConnick, my man of all ingeniona work. If it 
jrove as effective as it is simple, I sliall have a good 
registry of the Port Toulke tides. It ia but a light rope, 
to one end of which is attached a heavy stone that rests 
firmly on the bottom of the sea. The rope cornea up 
through the fire-bole, and poasee over a pulley aud down 
again into the water, having at thia last end a ten-pound 
leaden weight. The pulley ia attached to an oar which 
is aupported npon two pillars made with blocks of ice. 
Two feet below the oar, and in close contact with the 
rope, there is an iron rod, and, the rope being divided 
into feet and tenths of a foot by little strings having 
" knots," the stage of the tide ia read with the aid of a 
bull's-eye lantern, as the rod passes the strings. The only 
drawback is the difficulty in keeping the rope from " foul- 
ing" with the ice, as it will do if the fire-hole ia not 
cleared at least four times an hour. 

The fire-hole needa no description further than the 
mere mention of ita name. In tbe event of fire occurring 
in the schooner, this hole is onr only reliance for water ; 
and it is therefore carefully looked after. Thus far the 
watch has broken it out hourly. 

November 15th. 

The wind has packed the snow again, and, the tem- 
perature having crawled down to zero, the dampness haa 
almost disappeared. 

I have presented Hans with a new suit of clothes and a 
pair of my reddest flannel shirts, flunking by making bim 
better off than Feter to ijuiet his jealousy. If I have not 
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eaoce^ded in tluB, I have at lesst tickled hie vuuty, for 
lie is a aataral-borQ dandy, and no person on board is so 
fond of getting himself np as Uus same saTi^ hnnter. 
At Sunday inspection no one more delights to appear in 
gorgeous array. With the other EsqnimAux he does not 
deign to associate on terms of equality. To his finer 
clothes he doubtless attribntee much, of his personal 
importance ; — but ench things are not confined to Esqni- 

. November 16th. 
McCormick has established a school of navigation, and 
has three good pupils in Bamum, Ghio'ley, and McDonald. 
There is indeed quite a thirst for knowledge in that quarter 
known as " Mariuer'B Hall," and an exoellent Iibru7, which 
we owe to the kindness of our Boston friends, is well used. 
In the cabin there ia a quiet settlonent into literary ease. 
Do^e has already consumed several boxes of " Littell's 
Living Age" and the " Weatminster Beview." Knorr 
studies Danish, Jensen English, and Bonntog is wading 
through Esqniman, and, with his long, mathematical head, 
is conjuring np some incomprehensible compound of dif- 
ferential quantities. As for myself^ there ia no end to my 
occupations. The loutino of our life causes me much 
concern and consumes much of my time. Perhaps I give 
myself needless anxiety abont the af&tirs of my household, 
and charge myself uselessly with " that care which is the 
enemy of life," and which long ago disturbed the earthly 
career of the good old Mother Hubbard ; but then I find 
in it my chief satisfaotion, and the leisure hours are 
filled up pleasantly enough with a boot or a walk or this 
journal. On me tiie days of darknesB have not yet begun 
to hang heavily, but I can see weariness in the future. 

November 17th. 
The temperatare has fallen to 10° below zero, ifst which 
wo aro duly thonkfuL Again the air sparkles with cold, 
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and s dead oalm has let the £rost cover the wliole outer 
bay with ice, and the crystal plain extesde as far as the 
eye will carry over the Sound. 

The tide-register works qnite well, bat the yoimgaterfl 
complain bitterly of the trouble in keeping the fire-hole 
«lear of ice, and of reading the ice-coated knots in the 
darkness. Starr slipped partly into the hole to-day, and 
nearly mined the instrom^it by grasping it for snpport. 
The readings are generally qnite accnrate, bat to guard 
t^ainst B^ons error I have my own way of making a 
«heck upon the ice-foot. We haTO to-day 9 feet 7 inches 
between ebb and flood. 

The poor foxes have become the innocent Tiotims of a 
new KLcitement. They are very namerons, and the o£B.cers 
Ate after them with dead-falls, traps, and gmis. Their 
skins are very fine and pretty, and make warm coats, 
although I do not perceive that they are used for this 
purpose ; but they go instead into the very safest comers 
of tiieir lookers. Doubtless " there's a lady in tlie case." 

November J8th. 

A calm, cold, clear, quiet day, marked by no unusual 
event. other than the appearance of the second nnmber of 
" The N'ews." BaddifEs brought it out, and there was 
another bright evening in this darknesB-beleagDered 
schooner. 

November 19tb. 

Our quiet life has been disturbed by a mysterious event 
I have often mentioned in these pages the ludicrous rivalry 
which grew up between the two Esquimaux, Hans and 
Peter. Both have been useful, but ^eir motives have 
been very diflerent One has shown, like Mr. Wemmick, 
a laudable desire to get hold of " portable property "by 
fair means ; the other has been influenced by an envions 
diaposititm quite independent of the valne attached to bis 
gains. He is a type of a branch of the hnman family 
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who oaoBot Tiew with calmneBH the prosperity of others. 
Whether this feeling in Hans stopped with the emotion, 
or whether it has expended itself in crime, remains to be 
eeen. 

I was quietly reading on mj lounge this morning at 
two o'clock, when the profound stillnees was broken by 
footsteps in the companion-way. A mtanent atierward 
the steward entered without the ceremony of knocking, and 
stood before me with an atmosphere of alarm abont him 
which seemed to forebode eyiL While he was hesitating 
for speech, I inquired of him what on earth had bronght 
him upon me at this hour. Was the ship on fire ? With- 
out heeding my question, he exclaimed, — 

" Peter's gone, sir !" 

" Gone 1 Where to ?" 

" Gone t Bun away, sir 1" 

" la that all !" and I returned to my book, and bade 
>iiiii go back to his bed. 

" It's so, sit 1 He has ran away, sir I" 

Aud sure enough it was so. The earnestness of the 
steward's manner convinced me at length that something 
was wrong, and I immediately caused the ship to be 
searched. But Feter was nowhere to be found. His 
hammock had not been disturbed since it had been taken 
down yesterday morning, and he was evidently not in the 
vessel. 

All hands were called, and, while I interrogated the 
sailors, Jensen obtained what information he could £ram 
the Esquimaux. Peter had been on board all the eveuing, 
had messed with the men, had smoked his pipe and drunk 
his coffee as usual, and he appeared to be very happy and 
well contented, I was greatly puzzled to account for his 
absence. There being no moon, it seemed impossible that 
he should havo volnntatily gone far from the vessel, and 
it appeared very unlikely that he would remain long absent 
unless some accident had overtaken him. But the vague 
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and nnBatiB&ctory onawers given bj Hans were calculated 
to BTonae Bospicion. Hans at laet hinted that Peter was 
a&aid of the men ; bnt this weis all that I could get out of 
him. The men declare that he has always been a great 
pet with them, and I cannot leam that in any instance he 
has been nnHndly treated. 

While all this cross-qaeationing was going on, t^e 
lamps were being prepared for a search. The people 
were divided into seven aqnads, and their li^te were 
soon seen flickering over the harbonr. Two hours elajsed, 
and I had b^nn to doubt if we should make any discovery, 
when a signal came &om McCormick, who had found 
&esh tracks on the south side of the harbour, and, at 
about two and a half miles from the schooner, he had 
followed them across the broken land-ice, and thence up 
the steep hill. At the foot of the hill a small bag, con- 
taining a few articles of clothing, was picked up, and these 
were quickly recognized as Peter's property. There was 
no longer any doubt as to the fact that the steward was . 
right. Peter had surely ma away. But what could pos- 
sibly be the motive ? Where had he run to ? and what 
hod he run for? 

There being clearly no object in following the trail, 
we returned on board, very much bewildered. Nobody 
knew anything about it. Marcus and Jacob declare abso- 
lute ignorance, and Hans poseesBes no other information 
than what he has already communicated. But neverthe- 
less, I cannot disabuse my mind of the impression that 
Hans is really at the bottom of this bad business; and I 
have dismissed him from my cabin with the assurance 
that if I find him guilty of treachery towards Peter I will 
hang him to the yard-arm without hesitation. This he is 
quite competent to understand, and he declares that ho 
will follow np Peter's tracks and bring the unhappy boy 
on board. Here, for the present, this painful episode in 
our quiet life must rest. 
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November 20tli. 

Hans, accompanied by one of the Bailore, Las been out 
for Beyeral bonis trying to follow Peter's trail; but o. 
strong wind bas drifted tbe snow, and not a yeetige (ME bis 
footsteps remained. Hans came back evidently a little 
doubtful as to bis &te ; but be looked tbe piotnre of inno- 
cence itself, and did not appear to bare upon bis mind 
any otber tbongbt tban tbat of sorrow for Fetor's unhappy 
condition. 

Wbeie bas tbe fn^tiTe gone ? la be trying to reach 
the Whale 8oQud Eaqnimanx? From Huia's account, 
tbere aia probably none nearer tban Nortbumberland 
Island, a hundred miles away ; and perhaps the nearest 
may be still fifty miles further, on the south side of the 
Sound. Possibly some hunters may temporarily reside 
on tbe north side, in which case only ia there any chance 
of safety to the fugitive, should hk purpose lie in that 
direction. It is not at all improbable that Hans has told 
Tiim poeitiTely that Esquimaux are living at Sor&lik, 
which is not above thirty miles distant, and which place 
might be readily reached by him ; but, without dogs, the 
journey farther south is impracticable. It may be, how- 
ever, tihat Hans is entirely innocent of all concern in this 
mysterious business, and that it is, as Mr. Sonntag thinks, 
merely an Esquimati whim, and that Peter, provoked at 
some sl^bt put iq)on bifn by one of the crew, has gone off 
to oool his anger at Etah oi in a snow but. That Hans 
is gnilly seems to be the general belief ; and it ia veiy 
easy to suppose that he has given Peter to understand that 
tbe friendly acts of tbe sailors only covered a hostile pur- 
pose ; that he know this beoaose he understood Englisb 
and overheard their conversation, toid has thus indnoed 
the poor fellow to fiy in precipitate haste from an ima- 
ginary danger. And this is the less dif&colt to under- 
stand, that it wotdd be quite in keeping with Esquimau 
usage. With them, nothing is more likely to excite bus* 
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pidon of treachery thiui unusual MeadliiieaB, and it is not 
at all improbable that Hans has first coined a lie, and 
then, by judicioualy fanning the kindling fiame with other 
lies and mTsteriouB hints, he baa been at last able to effect 
a grand coup, and drive the poor inofTensiTe lad into tho 
darkness to seek safety at Sorfalik. Maddened with tho 
.threatened danger, he is ready for anything, — seizes bis 
bag and flies. Seeing our lights on the harbour, bo has 
dropped bis bag and hastened his retreating steps. Under 
this bead I can now understand the meaning of what 
Jensen told me some days ago, that "they have made 



November 23rd. 

Five days have elapsed, and still Peter does uot return. 
I have sent to the hut at Etah, bat he has not been there, 
nor can any traces of him be discovered in the quarters 
of our cached deer meat. Meanwhile much snow has 
&llen, and a fierce gale, in which no one conld lire long 
without shelter, has been n^ing. 

I hare had my usual walk, notwithstanding the storm. 
My furs aie now thrown off, and faithfnl old Carl is 
beating the snow oat of them. It was pounded in by tlie 
force of the wind to the very skin, and I was one mass of 
whiteness. Beard and face were coTered, as well as my 
clothing, and I was not in appearance unUke what I used 
to imagine Eriss Eringle mi^t be when, " in the days of 
other yews," I fimcied him to be making hia annual tour 
of the house-tops. 

And my walk has been one of some hardship. I Ten- 
tared too &r oat on the sea, and, miscalculating the force 
of the wind, I found, when I bad to face it on my return, 
that I had before me a somewhat serions task. In the 
distance I could faintly distinguish the ship's light, and 
as blast after blast lashed my face with snow, seemingly 
in malicioaB spite, and each time with greater fniy, I most 
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confose that 1 moi'e than once wished myself ivell out of 
the scrape. 

In truth, I was in some danger. The frost touched my 
cheeks, and, indeed, I should have had no &ce lefl), had I 
not repeatedly turned my back to the wind and reTived 
the frosted fleBh with my immittened hand. 

But now that I have got snugly stowed away in wannth, 
I am for from sorry for the adventure. My motive in 
going otit was to get a fidl view of the storm. The snow 
which has lately &llen is very deep, and the wind, picking 
it up from hUl-eide and valley, seemed to fill the whole 
atmosphere with avolume of flyingwhiteness. It streamed ~ 
over the mountains, and gleamed like witches' hair along 
their summits. Great clonda rushed frantically down the 
slopes, and epnn over the clifis in graceful fonns of &n- 
taatic lightness, and thence whirled out over the frozen 
sea, glimmering in the moonheoms. The fierce wind'gnsta 
brought a vast sheet of it &om the terraces, which, after 
bounding over the schooner and rattling through the 
rigging, flew out over the icy plain, wound coldly around 
the icebergs which studded its surface, and, dancing and 
skipping past me like cloud-bom phantoms of the night, 
flew out into the distant blackness, mingling unearthly 
voices with the roar of booming waves. 

And as I think of this wild, wild scene, my thoughts 
are in the midst of it with my servant Peter. The 
stiffened ropes which pound against the masts, the wind 
shrieking through the shrouds, the crashing of the snows 
against the schooner's sides, are sounds of terror echoing 
through the night ; and when 1 think that this unhappy 
boy is a prey to the piercing gale, 1 find myself inquiring 
continually. What could possibly have been the motive 
ivhich led bim thus to expose himself to its fury ? 

After all, what is that which we call courage? This 
poor savage, who would not hesitate to attack single- 
Itanded the fierce polar bear, who has now voluntarily 
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faced a dangei' than which none coold be mote dreadfnl, 
fleeing out into the datknese, over Qie monntains and 
glaciers, and through snow-drifU Aai Btorms, pnrsDod hj 
fear, lacks the resolution to face an imaginary barm from 
his fellow-men. It seems, indeed, to be a peculiarity 
of uninatFucted minds to dread man's anger and man's 
treacbeiy more than all other evilB, — whether of wild 
beast or storm or pestilence. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
■HE reader who has folloned my diary since wo 
entered Port Foolke will have noticed how 
gradually the daylight vaaished, and with what 
alow and measui^d step the darkness came upon 
us. As November approached its close, the last glimmer 
of twilight disappeared. The Btars shone at all hoars 
with equal brilliancy. From a Bummet which had no 
n^ht we had passed into a winter which had no day, 
through an aatamn twilight. In this strange ordering of 
Nature there is something awe-inspiring and nnreal. 

We all knew from our eohoolboy days that, at the poles 
of the earth there is but one day and one night in the 
year ; but, when brought face to face with the reality, ii 
is hard to realize. And it is harder still to get used to. 
If the constant sunshine of the Bununer dietorbed oui 
long habits, the eontinual darkness of the winter did i 
In the one cose the imagination was excited by the ever- 
present light, inspiring action ; in the other, a night of 
months threw a cloud over the intellect and dwarfed the 
energies. 

To this prolonged darkness the moon gives some relief. 
From its rising to its setting it shines continually, circling 
around the horizon, never setting nntil it has ran its ten 
days' coarse of brightness. And it shines with a brilliancy 
which one will hi^dly observe elsewhere. The oniform 
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whiteness of the landscape &iid the general deamees of 
tho atmosphere add to Uie iUnmination of its rays, and 
one maj see to read by its light with ease, and the natives 
often use it as ^7 do the sitn, to guide their nomadic life 
and to lead them to their bonting-graiinda. 

The days and weeks of midwinter passed slowly away, 
Onr experience up to this period was in many reapects 
remarkable. Althou^ sheltered by high lands, we were 
nevertheless exposed to severe and almost constant north* 
east winds ; and although shut up in polar darkness, and 
hemmed in by polar ice, an open sea had thns far been 
within sight of us all tho tune, and the angry waves were 
often a threatening terror. Many times we had thought 
ooMelves in danger of being cast adrift with the ice, and 
carried out to sea in a helpless condititoi. 

The temperature had been strangely mild, a circum- 
stance at least in part accoontod for by the open water, 
and to t.TiJH some cause was no doubt duo the great disturb- 
ance of tho air, and the frequency of the gales. I have 
mentioned in the last chaptor a very remarkable rise in 
the thermometer which occurred early in November ; but 
a still greater elevation of temperature followed a few 
weeks later, reachiog as high as 32°, and sinking back to 
15° below zero almost as suddenly as it had risen. In 
consequence of this extraordinary and nnacconntable event, 
the thaw was renewed, and our former discomfort ansing 
&om die dampness on tha deck and in our quarters wa« 
e^terienced in an a^ravated degree. During two days 
(November 28th and 29th) we could use no other fire than 
what was necessary for the preparation of our meals, and 
for melting our necessary supply of water. To add to our 
astonishment, a heavy fall of snow was followed by a 
shower of nun, a circumstance which I had not previously 
witnessed in this latitude except in the months of July 
and Ai^ust, and then scarcely more rain fell than on tho 
present occasion. The depth of snow precipitated during 
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tiiis period woa liiewise remarkable, — the aggregate being 
32 iDches. In one single day 19 inches were deposited, 
greater by 5 inctes than the entire accamulationa of the 
winter of 1853-54 at Tan Bensselaer Harbour. The total 
amonnt of snow which had fallen op to the first of De- 
cember woe 48 inches. Being bo far north of the line of 
mazimnm snows, I was the more surprised, as my former 
experience appeared to have shown that the region of 
Smith's Sound was almost wholly &ee &om nnbilous 
deposits. 

I was madh interested at this warm period in olwerTiDg 
how singularly perfect and beaatiful were the snow crys- 
tals ; and it is a somewhat singular circumstance that the 
perfect crystals are only exhibited when the snow falls in 
a temperature comparatiTely mild. I have not observed 
them when the thermometer ranged below zero. The 
snow is then quite dry and hard, and does not exhibit 
those soft, thin, transparent flakes of the warmer air. 
With the aid of a magnifying gloss, I was enabled to 
obtain very accurate sketches of a large number of them. 
Their form was always hexagonal, but the rays were very 
various in their development, although they all possessed 
the same radical foundation. The most perfect and full 
suggested a diminutive fern leaf. 

As we neared the climax of the winter the satisfactory 
progress of events became disturbed by a series of misfor- 
tunes which largely infiuenced the doatiniea of the expedi- 
tion, and which, by disarranging all of my plans, caused 
me grave embarrassments. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned that a disease 
had been, for several years, prevailing among the dogs of 
Southern Greenland, and that a hu^ proportion of these 
useful animals had fallen rictims to it. The cause of this 
disease had not been determined, but I was led to believe, 
from what infimnation I could obtain, that it was purely 
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of local origin, and that, tterefore, when I had removed 
my teams from the aeat of its influence I would be freed 
£rom its dangcTB. TJader this impression I had consumed 
much time at the Danish-EEquimau settlements, in pick- 
ing up here and there a dog, until I had obtained thirty- 
six animals. Up to the first of December they remained 
in perfect health ; and, being fed upon an abundant allow- 
mce of freah meat, I had great confidence that I should be 
able to carry them through to the spring, aud, when the 
period of my sledge explorations should arrive, that I 
would have four strong and serviceable teams. My fears 
were for a time somewhat excited by the information 
reoeived from Hans, that the Esquimaux of Whale Bound 
and -vicinity, with whom he had been living, were heavy 
loeers by the death of a great number of their doga, and 
the description which he gave of this distemper corre- 
sponded with that of Southern Greenland ; but November 
being passed without any symptoms of the malady having 
made its appearance in my splendid pack, I felt hopeful 
that they would escape the Tiffltation. The loss which 
Dr. Kane had suffered by the death of his teams was fresh 
in my recollection ; but for this there appeared to be a 
enfScient cause. Being almost wholly without fresh food 
of any kind, he was compelled to subsist his teams upon 
salt meats, which, giving scurvy to his men, could hardly 
be expected to act otherwise than injnriondy upon the 
dogs, which bad always before been used to a fresh diet of 
seal meat. 

My hopeful anticipations were, however, not realized. 
One day early in December Jensea reported to me that 
one of the finest animals had been attacked with the 
disease, and recommended that it should be shot, te pre- 
vent the disease spreading; and this was accordingly 
done. A few hours afterwards another one was seized in 
the same maimer. The symptoms were at first those of 
great leetleBSneBB. The tmimal ran several times around 
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the ship, first one nsy Knd then the other, with a ragne 
uncertainty in its gut, and with an alternate raising and 
lowering of tiie head and tail, every moTement IndicatiTe 
of great nervons excitemsnl After a while it started off 
toward the month of the harbour, harking all the while 
and seeming to be in mortal dread c^ some ims^ary 
object from which it was endeaTonring to fly. In a little 
while it came back, still more exoited than before. These 
BjmpiomH rapidly increased in violence, the eyes became 
bloodshot, froth ran from the month, and tbe dog became 
possessed of on apparently nncontrollable desire to snap at 
everything which came in ite way. 

Tiie disease ran its course in a few honrs. Weakness 
and I prostration followed the excitement, and the poor 
animal st^gered aronnd the vessel, apparently nnable to 
see its way, and finally fell over in a fit. After strnggUng 
for a little while in the snow, oonscionenma retnmed, and 
it got again upon it« feet. Another fit followed soon 
afterward ; and then they came one after another in rapid 
succession, until finally its misery yna relieved by death, 
which ocenrred in lees than twenty-four honrs from the 
incipience of the attack. Meanwhile I had vratched it 
closely, hoping to discover some cine to the cause, and to 
establish a cure. Bnt I could obtain no li^t whatever, 
Dissection revealed nothing. There was no apparent in- 
flammation either of the biain, the nerve oentres, the 
spinal cord, or the nerves themselves ; and I was wholly 
at a loss to understand the strange phenomenon. That it 
was not hydrophobia was shown by the &ct that the 
ftniinnl rather desired than shunned water, l&uiy of the 
symptoms attending that disease were, however, mani- 
fested; bnt it did not, like hydrophobia, appear to be 
commnnicated by the bite ; for those dogs which happened 
to be bitten were not more speedily attacked than the 
others. 

This case had scarcely reached its fittal tennination 
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before another was reported, and it; was relieved of its 
misery b; a bnllet. Seven died during four days, and I 
eaw with oonatemation my fine teams melting amy and 
my hopes eudangered ; and while this was in progress I 
«ould only look on and wonder and experiment, but could 
never stop the contagion nor arrest the eriL 

Among the first doga attacked was a snperb beast that I 
lave before named. He was the best dmught animal of 
ray best team, the second leader, — Earsnk. I have never 
soon such expression of ferocity and mad strei^th exhibited 
by any livii^ creature, as he manifested two hours after 
the first symptoms were observed. Thinking that confine- 
ment might do good, and desiring to see if the disease 
would not wear itself out, I had him caught and put into a 
large box on the deck ; but this seemed rather to a^ravate 
than to Boothe the violenee of the symptoms. He tore 
the boards with indcBcribable fierceness, and, getting hia 
teeth into a ci'ack, ripped off splinter after splinter until 
be had made a hole almost large enough for his head, 
-when I ordered him to be shot. At this moment his eyes 
were like balls of fire ; he had broken off one of his tu^, 
and his month was spouting blood. Soon aftmvard 
another fine animal, which seemed to be perfectly well a 
few moments before, suddenly sprang up, dashed off with 
a wild yell, wheeled round the h&rbour, returned to the 
vessel, and there fell straggling in a fit I had him tied, 
but he tore himself loose, and, fearfdl for the other di^s, 
he too was killed. Three others died the same day, and 
the deaths during the first two weeks of December were 
eighteen. This, with the losses before sustained, left me 
with only twelve animals. One week later these were 
reduced to nine. 

The serious nature of this disaster will perhaps not at 
first bo apparent to the reader. It will be remembered, 
however, that my plans of exploration for the coming 
sping were mainly based upon d<^ as a means of trans- 
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portation across tlte ice ; and now that my teams wera go 
mnch reduced (and it seemed, indeed, likel; titat they 
would all die) it became very evident that, nnlesB I should 
be able to supply the loss, all of my plane would be ren- 
dered abortive. 

My anxiety was fiilly shared by Mr. Sonntag, Having 
failed in all of our efforts to arrest the fatal tendency of 
the malady, we could only occupy ouraelves with devising 
ways and means for remedying, in some degree, the evil, 
or to arrange new plans in conformity with olic changed 
circumstances. 

The first expedient which suggested itself was to open 
communication with the Esquimaux of Whale Sound, and, 
in the event of this being accomplished, it was fair to 
suppose that some animals might bo obtained from them. 
If we could succeed in bringing the tribe to the vessel, wo 
might readily accomplish our wish ; for, during the period 
that their dogs would be in our service, we could, if 
necessity required it, famish them all with food, either 
from our stores or from the hunt. 

Hans was consulted concerning the Esquimaux, and 
from him we learned that there was a family living on 
Northumberland Island, several families on the south side 
of Whale Sound, and possibly one or more on the north 
side. Northumberland' Islandiwas about a hundred miles 
distant as we .would be obliged to travel. in order to reach 
it, and the south side of the Sound about one hundred and 
fifty. That we should communicate with these people at 
the earliest practicable moment was a matter of the. first 
importance. If a sufBcient number of the dogs should 
remain alive when the moon came in December, it was 
arranged that Sonntag should make the Journey at that 
period, taking a single sledge, and Hans for a driver. If 
the doga should all die, then I intended to go down 
. on foot as soon as possible, (oid do my best to bring 
all of the Esquimaux to Port Foolke and Etah, use 
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their dogs while we needed them, and feed and clothe 
the people in the interral. Meanwhile, however, wo 
could only wait through the mid-December darkness, and 
hope that the month would end more anspicionsly than 
it had begun. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

December 22nd. 
■HE Bun has reached to-^y its greateat Boutlieni 
declination, and we have passed the Arctic Mid- 
night. The muter Boletice is tone the meridiait 
day, as twelve o'clock is the meridian hour to 
those nlio dwell in lands where the sun comes three 
hundred and Bixty-five times instead of once in the 
"revolving year." 

To me these last four weeks have been oTentfol ones, 
and I hail this day with joy, and am glad to feel that we 
are now on the downward hill-sido of the polar darkness. 
The death of my doga fills me with sadness, and this 
sadness is donbled when I think that the disaster has sent 
Sonntag into the dangers of the night to remedy in season 
the eril. 

SonnlAg set out yesterday to reach the Esqnimanx. We 
had talk^ the matter over from day to day, and saw 
clearly that it was the only thing to do. Hans told ns 
that the Esquimaux would congregate about Cape Tork 
towards the spring, and it was evident that if we waited 
for daylight they would be beyond our reach. There 
seemed from Hans's story to be at least a reasonable 
probability that some of them might be at Sorfalik, or at 
other stations on the north side of Whale Sound, and 
Hans had no doubt that the journey could be easily made 
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even if iliey had to trftvel to N'orthom'berland Island, or 
beyond, to Netlik. He wag eagei to go, and Sonntag, 
impfttient for tlia trial, was waiting only- for the moons&d 
settled weather, Hans iras the only avaihible driver, for 
he alone knew where to find the natiTe Tillies, and three 
poFSons to one ale^e was against all the oanons of Arctic 
travelling. Although my suspicionB had been aroused 
against him at, the time of Peter's disappearanoe, yet 
nothing had been proyed, and Somitag liked him quite as 
well as Jensen for a driver, and still retained &ith in him. 
To take Jensen WM to incumber himself with a useless 
hindranoe. The journey would be a rapid one, and it was 
important to spare all needless weight. The disease 
iQnong the dogs subeided six days ago, when the last death 
occurred, leaving nine good animals, all (^ which Sonntag 
took with him. 

But little time was required to prepare the party for 
the journey. Hans made for himself a bufOdo bi^ 
wherein to sleep, and Sonntag carried for his own use 
one of bear-skin which he had broi^ht £rom -Upemavikf 
Their provisions were for twelve days, although it is not 
expected that they will be absent so long, for the distance 
can be made to T^orthmnberland Island, if they are required 
to go so &r, in two marches. Sonntag and myself made 
it in three marches in December 1854. It is often made 
by the Esquimaux in one journey, and Hans seemed to 
look upon it as an easy and trifling task. They carried 
no tent, intending to rely upon the snow hut, with the 
construction of which Hans is, of necessity, very &miliar, 
and Sonntag has had, in years past, much experience. 
The plan is that they are to pass over the glacier back of 
Gape Alexander, in case the ice should not be firm around 
the cape, and thence to make down the coaet directly for 
Sor&Uk. In the event of Esquimaux not being found at 
that place, they will cross over the Sound directly for 
N^orthmnberland Island, unless tliOT shall discover good 
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reason for keepiag along the coast twenty miles former 
for Feteravik. 

The weather has been quite stormy np to yeeterdayi 
when it fell calm, and the thermometer stood at — 21°. 
To^y it has grown much milder, and light buow is 
falling. The temperature is ahore zero, and everything 
looks promising for the travellers. They have been 
absent now thirty-six hours, and have, no doubt, passed 
the cape and are well on the jonmey. 

Their start occasioned much excitement, and aronsed 
the ship's company fi-om a lethargic disposition into 
which they have lately seemed inclined to fall in spite of 
everything. Sonntag was in excellent spirits, and felt 
confident that he wonld soon brii^ the Esquimaux and 
dogs ; and he rejoiced over the prospect of a few days 
of adventnre. Hans was lively and eager. He cracked 
his whip, the dogs bounded into their collars, and were 
off at full gallop. The sledge glided glibly over the 
snow ; and, as they plunged out into the moonlight, we 
sent after them the true nautical " Hip, hip, hurrah !" 
three times repeated, and then a " tiger." 

December 2Snl. 

I had a strange dream last night, which I cannot help 
mentioning ; and, were I disposed to superstition, it 
might incline me to read in it an omen of evil. I stood 
with Sonntag &r out on the frozen sea, when suddenly a 
crash was h^ird through the darkness, and in an instant a 
crack c^ned in the ice between us. It came so suddenly 
and widened so rapidly that he could not spring over it to 
where I stood, and he sailed away upon the dark waters of 
a troubled sea. I last saw him standing firmly upon the 
crystal raft, his erect form cutting sharply against a 
streak of light which lay upon the distant horizon. 

Our life mores on with unobstructed monotony. There 
are ^bnt few incidents to mark tlie progress of these 
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tedions honre of darlmeBS. If I have now some fears for 
Sonutag, yet I envy Mm, and cannot wonder at his eager- 
ness to go, independent of his important object. A dash 
among the Esquimau villages, and a few days of combat 
with the storms would lift one out of the prolonged 
dolcess of this waiting for the day. Anything in the 
world is better than isaction and perpetnal siuneneES. 
Beet and endless routine are ovir portion. The ship's 
duties and our social duties are performed from week to 
week with the same pain&Uy precise regnlarity. We 
live by "bells," and this may be tme in a double sense. 
" Bells " make the day, and mark the progress of time. 
Bat for these " belle," these endless " bells," I believe we 
should all lie down and sleep on through the eternal 
night, and wake not nntil the day dawned upon us in the 
long hereafter. " Bells" tell us the houi% and the half- 
honrs, and change the "watch," and govern the divieions 
of time, as at sea. " One bell " calls ue to breakfast, two 
to Innch, and " four bells " is the dinner summons. " Six 
bells" is the signal for patting out the lights, and at 
"seven bells" we open our eyes again to the same 
continnous pale glimmer of the kerosene lamp, and we 
awake again to the same endlees routine of occupations, 
idleness, and enttui. 

The hunters continue to chase the reindeer and foies 
in the moonlight, — more, however, &om habit and for 
exercise than from any encouragement they find in suc- 
cess ; for, even when the moon shines, they can shoot 
only at random. The work at the observatory goes on, 
and when the magnetic " term day " comes round we 
clamber over the ice-foot every hour, and it marks an 
event. The oceuItationB of Jupiter's satellites are care- 
fully observed through the telescope, that our chrono- 
meters may not go astray; the tide continues to rise 
and fall, regardless of the vast load of ice that it lifts, and 
indifferent as to the laot that it is watched. Dodge keeps 
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Up Ha ice-meastireiitente, and finds that tlie oiTstol table 
haa got down to onr keel (6^ feet), so that we are resting 
in a perfect cradle. That the sailors may have sometliing 
to do, I have given them an honr'e task eaok day aewing 
up canvas bags for the spring jonmeys, EVom the officers 
I continue to have the same daily reports ; the newspaper 
comes out r^olarly, and continues to afford amuflemeut ; 
the librarian hands ont the books eveiy morning, and 
they are well read ; the ofGcers and the men have no new 
means of entertainment, and usually £11 up the last of the 
waking hours (I cannot say the evening, where there is 
nothing else but night) with cards and pipes. I go into 
the cabin oftener than I used to ; but I do not neglect my 
choea with Enorr, and, until Sonntag left us, I filled up a 
portion of every evening in converse with him, and, for 
the lack of anythii^ new, we talked over and over again 
of our auTTiuier plane, and calcnlated to a nicety the 
nteasnre of cur labour, and the share which each would 
take of the work laid out. 

And thus we jog on toward the spring ; hut each hour 
of the darkness grows a little longer, and soaks a little 
more colour fivm the blood, and tc^os a little more from 
the elasticity of the step, and adds a little more to the 
lengthening face, and checks little by little the cheerful 
laugh and the merry jest that come from the hold and 
the cabin ; and, without being willing to confess it openly, 
yet we are all forced to acknowledge to ourselves that the 
enemy does now and then get the better of ns, and that 
we have often to renew the resolution. The novelty of 
our life is exhausted, and the outside world has nothing 
new. The moonlight comes and goes again, and the 
night glistens dear and cold over the white landscape ; 
and the memory returns unbidden to other days tiiat are 
fled and gone ; and we miss in the sparkling air and the 
still hour of tho winter night the jingling bells, and the 
doigh which will always hold one more, and the wayside 
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inu, and tlia smoldiig anppor that "mine hoet" BetT«a up, 
and the ciackling blaze of oouotry logs ; tmd then, when 
we forget the moon, and the enow, and the &OBt^ and 
recall the snmmec and the Bunshine, we remember that 
" the seat in the Bhade of the hawthorn bush " ia far 

December 24tti. 
Christmas Eve I What happy memoriea are recalled 
by the mention of that name 1 How much of youthful 
promiae it brings back to the weary mind and to the 
aching heart 1 Bow potent is the chum, how magical the 
influence I A beam oi light has &llen within this little 
ice-bound vessel, and firom the promised mom we catch 
the same inqiiiation that has come to all manldnd since 
" that bright and lovely star " first rose to Uie shepherds 
of Judea ; for wherever we are on this wide, wide world, 
we find in the day the symbol which binds us all to one 
cherished hope. Gladness springs into being with the 
rmxi% sun, and the Christmas beUs, sending Uieir merry 
voices on the wings of the returning light, encircle the 
earth in one continuous peal. Their chimes ring out glad 
tidings everywhere. The joyous music rejoices the lonely 
watcher on the sea, and the hunter who warms himself 
beside the embers of his smouldering fire ; it penetrates 
the humble cabin of the slave and the hut of the weary 
emigrant; it reaches the wanderer on the steppes of 
Tartary,.and the savage in the forest; it consDles the 
poor and the sorrowing, and the rich and, the powerful; 
and to the sick and to the well alike, wherever they may 
be under the sun, it brings a blessed brightness ;— ^and it 
gleams, too, 

. ..." <m ills eternal bdowb, beueath tiie Polar Star, 
And with a isdiaut Cross it lights the Soutbem deep a&r. 
And Chiistmaa moin is bat the dawn, the herald of a day 
That circles in its boiindleBB love, no wiuter, no decay.'' 

I have never seen the ship so bright and ohe^ul. 
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Sundry boxes have been prodnced from ont-of-tbe-way 
comerB, and from tbe magical manner of tbeir appearance 
one might tiiink tbat Santa Clans had charged bunself 
with a special mission to this little world, before be had 
begun to fill tbe shoes and stockings and to gi^e marriage 
poitione to destitute maidens, in the dear old lands where 
be is patron of the " Christ KinMe Eve," and where the 
silver oord binding the affections is freshened once a year 
ivitb tbe Christmas offering. The cabin-table fftirlj 
groans nnder a mass of holiday £tre, — kindly mementos 
from those who are talking about ns to-night aroimd tbe 
fiimily fireside. Shoals of bon-bons, and " Christmas 
cakee" of every imaginable kind, bearing all sorts of 
tender mottoes, come ont of tbeir tin cases, setting off 
prospective indigestion against glad hearts. 

Everybody has been busy to-day getting ready to cele- 
brate the morrow and to keep the holidays. To this 
praiseworthy purpose I give, of course, every enconrage- 
ment. The ^p's stores contain nothing that is too good 
for the Christmas feast, which MoCormick promises shall 
outdo that of his birthday. Unfortunately he will be 
nnable to give it his personal attention, for be is laid up 
with a frosted foot which be got while hunting, in some 
manner known only to himself. As no one at home likes 
to confess that be has been run away with and thrown 
from his steed, so no one here cares to own to the power 
of Ja(i Frost over him. To be frostbitten is the one 
standing reproach of this community. 

December 26th. 
Christmas has come and gone again, and has left upon 
the minds of all of us a pleasant recollection. To .me it 
would have been a day of unalloyed pleasure, had it not 
been that my thoughts followed Sonntag, and dwelt upon 
the sad loss tbat I have suffered in the death of my 
dogs; for the people were gay and lively, and to sec 
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them tLns is now my firet concern. Aside from all 
sentiment connected with wishing people happy, to 
me it has another meatung, for it is l^e gnanmty of 
Lealth. 

The ship's bell was hoisted to the mast-head, and while 
the bells of other lands were pealing ihrongh the sunlit, 
and over a world of gladness, oura Bent its clear notes 
Tinging thnmgh the darknees and the solitnde. After 
this we met together in the cabin, and gave onr thanks in 
onr own modest way for the blessings which kind Heaven 
had Toochsafed us : and then each one set himself abont his 
allotted dnties. It is needless to say that these duties 
concerned chiefly the preparation and advancement of 
fiveiything which concerned a " Christmas dinner." The 
officers dressed the cabin with flags, and the sailors 
decorated their walls and beams with stripes of redi 
white, and bine flannel which was loaned to them from 
the ship's stores. The schooner was illuminated tkrongh- 
ont, and every lamp was called into requisition. An 
extra allowance of oil was granted to the occasion, and 
the npper-deck was refulgent with light. Two immense 
chandeliers were constructed for the dinner-tables, and 
some gold and silver paper, strings of spangles, and strips 
of braid, kindly presented to us by Mr. Horstmann for the 
winter theatricals, which have never come off, covered the 
wood of which they were composed, and gave them quite 
on air of splendour; while two dozen of spermaoetti 
candles brilUantly illuminated the apartments in which 
they hung. 

A short time before the dinner-honr I visited the men's 
quarters, at their request, and was as mnch gratified with 
tiie taste that they had exhibited as with the heartiness 
with which they entered into the fipirit of the day. 
Every nook and comer of the hold was as dean and tidy 
as possible. Everybody was busy and delighted. The 
cook might, however, be regarded as an exception to the 
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latter rule, for the sncceee of everylxMlf 'a projecte de- 
pended upon his ekill, and Le was closely watnhed. I 
halted at his red-hot galley-stoTe, and vislwd him a 
meny Christmas. "Tank yon, sari" said he; "but I 
gets no time to tink about Aa meory Ghnstmae. De 
Commander see dese big leindeers." And he went on 
Tigoroofily basting two fine hamicbes of Tenison which 
had been carefully treasured for the occasion, and patting 
the last touches to a kettle of tempting Bonp. bitending 
encouragement, I reminded him that his labours ^ronld be 
over with the serring of the dinner, when, with that 
coosiBtenoy for which hnman nature is renuuiaUe, es- 
pecially in a ship's cook, he replied, "Please ssr, so 
loi^ as my Hebenly Fader gives me healt I likes to 
TOrk." 

As I passed ont of the hold into the officers' cabin, the 
crew sent after me three cheers, and three mora for the 
expedition, and I don't know how many followed after- 
ward for a "merry ChriBtaas" to themsdres. The 
npper-deok was li|^t and che^ffnl with the mnltitnde 
of lamps, and had been " cleared np " with nnnsoal care ; 
and &om amidships ererything had been rranoved. This 
Knorr told me was Ms work, and I was informed Ibat 
there was to be a "ball." The disposition to consume 
oil was contagious. Even the healbenieh little wife of 
my absent hnnter had managed to procure an additional 
^■^VV^Ji E^^ rejoiced in an extra blaze in honour of the 
day, the meaning of which was all Greek to her. Her 
hut was a cheerful nest of furs, and little Fingasnik, with 
a strip of tough seal UubbOT, enbstitnted for one of 
Goodyear's patent arrangements for children's game, was 
laughing and crowing as a ChristiaD baby woald be 
expected to do on this most Christian di^. Jaoob, fat 
Jacob, was grimiiiig in one comer. Charley told me tbat 
he began grimiing early in the morning, at the prospect 
of the many crumbs to oome &om so bonnteous a feast ; 
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and, in order ta prepare ^limimlf for the task, lie had 
swallowed a iox which JeoBea brought in &om one of his 
trtipa, and which hs tamed over to the bey to skin. Out 
oil the ice I foaud a boiBteiouB group engaged aroiind two 
large tin kettles. They were etirring Bomething witli 
wooden sticks, and I found that, at 34° below zero, they 
were loaking " water ice " and " Boman pimch " by whole- 
sale. They needed no chendcal oompouudB for their 
"freezer." 

At six o'clock I joined the o£Bcers at dinner. Our 
glass and crockery has, in some mysterions smsner known 
only to the steward, been disappearing from the time of 
leaving Boston, bnt there is plenty of tin ware to supply 
the deficiency, and each cup cMinfained a bouquet of 
flowers, cut from tisBue-paper, and a mammoth centre- 
piece of the same materials stood under the glittering 
chandelier. The dinner was much enjoyed by everybody, 
and if we lacked the orthodox turkey, the hannch was not 
a bad substitute. 

I remained until nine o'clock^ and left the parly to a 
merry evening. The hour for estinguishing the lights 
was put off at discretion ; and, having myself granted this 
privilege, I cannot, of course, say that any of the pro- 
prieties, of discipline or cf ship-board life were interfered 
with. Bejoiced to see that the people had the spirit to be 
merry at all, I was only too glad to encourage them iu it. 
Every part of the " Festival," as they facetiously call it, 
iras conducted in a very orderly manner. The " ball " 
came off as promised, and when I went np, about mid- 
night, to have a look at the merrymakers, I found Knorr, 
wrapped in fdrs, seated upon a keg, fiddling away in a 
very energetic manner, while Bamnm and AfcDonald 
were going through a sailor's hornpipe with immense 
^at ; then Gaxl swung the steward round in the " gid^ 
mazes of the waltz ;" and, finally, Charley set the ship 
shaking with laughter by attempting a pow de deux witii 
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Madame Hans. The old cook had crawled np the ladder 
from below, and, forgettdng his trouble and hia " rein- 
deers," applauded the actors vociferonsly. Bnt he was 
soon obeerred to bo making off &om the "gay and festive" 
scene. A dozen voices called loudly after him, — 

"Hallo, cook! — come back and have a dancer 

" Vat for me dance, and make nonsense, ven dere be no 
vomens!" 

"Bnt here's Mrs. Hans, cook." 

" Ugh r — and he dove below. 
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jADnaiy IbI, 1861. 
SE CliriBtittas holidaye have passed qnickly away, 
and the year of grace eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one was bom amid great rejoicings. We 
have just " rung out the Old and in the New." 
As the clock showed the midaight hour, the hell was 
tolled, onr swivel gun sent a blaze of fire from its little 
throat into the darkness, and some fi^e^?oFkB went fizzing 
and bangii^ into the clear sky. The rockets and blue- 
lighte gleamed over the snow with a weird and strange 
Jigbt; and the loud boom of the gun and the crash of 
the bell echoing and re-echoing through the neighbooriug 
gorges seemed like the voices of startled spirits of the 
solitude. 

I now look aniionsly for the return of Sonntag and 
Hans. Indeed, I have been prepared to see them at any 
time within these past seven days ; for although I had 
little expectation that they would find Esquimaux at 
Sorfiilik or Peteravik, yet ^eir speedy retom would not 
have Burpriaed me. Thia is the tenth day of their absence, 
and they have had more than ample time to go even to 
the sonth side of Whale Sound and come back again. 
I am the more anxions now that the moon has set, and 
the difficulties of travelling are so greatly multiplied. 
However, Sonntag had an undisguised wish to remain 
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some time among tiie natives, to etnd; their langnage and 
habits, and to join them in their himting escnreJons; 
and when he left I Mt qaite sure that if a reasonsble pre- 
text could he found for absenting himself so long, we 
would not see him nntil the January moon. There is 
no doubt that he will remain if he finds no interest of the 
expedition likely to suffer in consequence. 

JannBLTy 5th. 

I have no longer a dog. The General was the last of 
them, and he died two days ago. Poor fellow! I had 
become more than eTOr attached to him lately, especially 
since he bad quite recoTered &om the accident to his leg, 
and seemed likely to he useful with the sledge after 
a while. It seems strange to see the place ao deserted 
and so quiet In the early winter I never went out of the 
vessel on the ice without having the whole pack crowding 
around me, playing and crying in gladness at my coming ; 
now their lifeless carcases are strewn about the harbour, 
half buried in enow and ice, and, if not so fearful, they 
are at least hardly more sightly than were those other 
stiff and stark and twisted figures which the wandering- 
poets found beneath the dark aky and " murky vapours " 
and frozen waters of the icy realm of Dis. There was a 
companionship in the dogs, whidi, apart from their use- 
fulness, attached them to everybody, and in this particular 
we all feel alike the greatness of the loss. 

But it is hard to get along withont a pet of some kind, 
and since the General has gone I have got Jensen to 
catch me a fox, and tbe cunning little creature now sits 
coiled np in a tuli of snow in one corner of my cabin ; 
and, as she listens to the scratching of my pen, sbe looks 
very much as if sbe would like to know what it is all 
about. I am trying hard to civilize her, and have had 
some success. She iras vety shy when brought in, but 
being left to herself for a whil^ die has become somewhat 
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reconciled to her new a1>ode. She is about thtee fourtliB 
grovm, weighs four and a quarter pounds, has a coat of 
long fine tax, resembling in colour that of a Maltese cat, 
and is being instructed to answer to the name of Birdie. 

Jaaaaty Situ 
1 hare often been struck with the singular ciroumfitance 
that up to this time we have soaroely seen the Aurora 
Borealie ; and until to-day there has heeu no display of 
nny great brilliancy. We have been twice fitTonxed 
during the past twelve hours. The first was at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and the second at nine o'dook in 
the eTeoing. The aich was perfect in the last case ; in 
the former it was less continuous, but more intense. 
In both instances, the direction of the centre from the 
obserratory was west by south (true), and was 30° above 
the horizon. Twenty degrees above the arch in the 
evening there was another imperfect one, a phenomenon 
which I have not before witnessed. la the direction 
weat-north-weet a single ray shot down to the horizon, 
and there continued for almost an hoar. 

The infreqtiency of the Auroral light has been more 
marted here than at Van Bensselaer Harbonr. We seem 
to have passed almost beyond it. The region of its 
greatest brilliancy appears to be bam ten to twen^ 
d^reee foidier south. As at Van Bensaelaer Harbour, 
its exhibition is almost invariably on the western sky ; 
and Jensen tells me that this occurs at Upemavih, and 
he Bays also that the phenomena are there much more 
brilliant and of greater frequency than here. 

The display of the morning was much finer than that 
of the evening. Indeed, I have rarely witnessed a more 
sublime or imposing spectacle. By the way, how stirange 
it seems to be speaking of events happening in the 
morning and in the evening, when, to save your life, yon 
could not tell without the clock by what name to call the 
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AxnmoDB of time ! We say eleven o'clock in the moming 
imd eleven o'cloek in the evening &om habit ; bat if, by 
any misahajice, we ^onld lose our reckoning for twelve 
houTB, we woiild then go on calling the evening morning 
and the morning evening, without being able to detect &e 
error by an; difference in the amount of light at these two 
periods of the day. Bnt this ie a digression. 

To come back to the Aniorft of this morning. When 
it first appeared I was walking ont among the icebergs 
at the month <^ the lutrbonr ; sod, althov^ the time was 
so near noon, yet I mis groping (broogh a darkness tiiat 
was exceedingly embanaseing to my movements among 
the rongh ice. Suddenly a bri^t ray darted np from 
behind the black clond which lay low down on the horizon 
befitre nie. It lasted bat an instant, and having filled tlie 
air with a strange illnmination, it died away, leaving the 
darkness erven more profound than before. Presently 
the arch wHch I have before mentioned sprang across the 
sky, and the Aurora became giadoally more fixed. The 
space enclosed by the ' arch wsa very dark, and was filled 
with the cloud. The play of tiie rays which rose from 
its steadily brightening border was for some time very 
capridons, ^temating, if I might be allowed tiie figure, 
the , burst of fiame from a confl^ration with the soft 
glow of the early mom. The light grew by degrees 
more and more intense, and from irregular boists it 
settled into an almost steady sheet of brightness. This 
sheet was, however, iar from nnifonn, for it was bnt a 
fiood of mingling and variously -tinted streaks. The 
exhibition, at first tame and quiet, became in the end 
startling in its brilliancrf. The broad dinne above mo 
is all ablaze. Ghastly fires, more fierce thwi those 
which lit the heavens &om burning Troy, fiash angrily 
athwart tlie sky. The stars pale before the marvellous 
glare, and seem to recede farther and farther frcan the 
earth — as when the ohariot of the Son, driveu by Fheton, 
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and carried from its beaten track by the nngoTemablQ 
«teeds, mailed madly through the skiea parching the 
world and withering the conatellationB. The gentle 
Andromeda flies trembling &om the flame.; Perseus, with 
Ids flashing sword and Gorgon shield, retreats in fear; 
the Pole Star is chased from the night, and the Great 
Bear, faithM sentinel of the North, quits his gmudiaa 
watch, following the feeble tiaiL The colour of the light 
was chiefly red, but this was not constant, and erery hue 
mingled in the fierce display. Blue and yellow streamers 
were playing in the lurid fire ; and, sometimes starting 
side by aide from the wide expanse of the illumined arch, 
they melt into each other, and throw a ghostly glare of 
green into the face and over the landscape. Again this 
green overrides the red ; blae and orange clasp each other 
in their rapid flight ; violet darts tear through a broad 
flush of yeUow, and countless tongues of white flame, 
£)rmed of these uniting streams, rush aloft and lick the 
skies. The play of this many-coloured Hght npon the 
surrounding objects was truly wonderful. The weird 
forms of countless icebergs, singly and in clusters, loomed 
above the sea, and around their summits the strange gleun 
shone as the fires of Vesuvius over the doomed temples 
of Campania. Upon the mountain tope, ^ong the white 
surface of the frozen waters, upon the lofty clifb, the 
light glowed and grew dim and glowed again, as if the 
air was filled with chamel motoors, pulsating with wild 
inconstancy over some vast illimitable city of the dead. 
The scene was noiseless, yet the senses were deceived, for 
unearthly sounds seemed to follow the rapid flashes, and 
to fall upon the ear like 

" the tread 

Of phantoms dread, 
With baaiier, and spear, and flame." 

Jaauar; ISth. 
The mouth of Jannaiy runs on through stormy skies. 
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The wind contJnneB to blow ae before, and tlie wild mBb 
of gales fills the nigbt with BonudB of tenor. 

The air haa been, however, for the most part, quite 
clear. Bat little snow has falles since November. The 
total depth now monnta up to 63| inchee. I am more and 
more Btmck with the difference in the atmospheric con- 
ditions of this place and Van Bensselaer Harbour. There 
we had rarely moistore, and gales were scarcely known. 
The temperatnres were very low, and the winter was 
marked by a general iSalm. Here the temperatures are 
more mild than Parry's at Melville Island, the atmospheric 
disturbances have been very great, and the omonnt of 
snow has been truly aurprising. There is one comfort at 
least in the winds, lliey eitiier carry off the enow or 
pack it very hard, so that we get abont with as little 
difScnlty as if we were walking upon the bare ice. It is 
pounded as hard as the drives in the Central Park. 

All these nnusual phenomena are, as has been hitherto 
observed, doubtless due to the close proximity of the op^t 
sea. How extensive this water may be is of course 
unknown, but its limits cannot be very small to produce 
such seriotts atmospheric disturbance. It seems, indeed, 
as if we were in the very vortex of the north winds. The 
poet has told ns that the north winds 



and it appears very much as if we had got into those 
yawning depths, and bod come not only to the placo where 
the winds are cradled, bnt where they are bom. 

I have been makii^ all the winter through, a series of 
experiments which give me some interesting results. 
They show that evaporation takes place at the very lowest 
temperatures, and that precipitation often oocnrs when the 
air ia apparently quite clear. To determine this latter, 
I have exposed a number of smooth and carefully n 
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ice-surfaces, and have collected from them the light 
deposit These accnmolationB, after reducing them to the 
standard of freshly fallen snow, amoimt thus &i to seven 
eighths of an inch. To determine the evaporation, I have 
suspended in the open air a nnmbei of thin ioe-plates, 
made in a shallow dish, and some strips of wet flannel. 
The flannel becomes perfectly dry in a few days, and the 
ice-plates disappear slowly and steadily, I generally 
weigh them every second day, and it is curious to watdi 
my little circular disks ailen^y melting away and vanishing 
"into thin air," while the thermometei is down in the 
zeros. 

This evaporation at low temperatures is constantly 
taking place before our eyes, to our advant^e. On wash- 
days the clothes are hnug on lines stretched across the 
ship's tigging, or npon poles across the ice, as you will 
see on Monday afternoons in the iarm-honse yards ; and 
before the week is over the moistnre has disappeared, no 
matter how cold it may be. 

Janimry 16th. 

Our eyes now turn wistfully to the south, eagerly 
watching for the tip of Aurora's chariot, as the fair goddess 
of the morning rises from the sea to drop a ray of ^bd- 
ness from her rosy fingers into this long-neglected world. 

It is almost a month since we passed the darkest day 
of the winter, and it will be a long time yet before we 
have light ; but it is time for us now to have at noontime 
a faint finsh upon the horizon. We find a new exdto- 
ment, if such it may be called, in the impatience of 
e^iectation. Meanwhile I pet my fox. 

Birdie has become quite tame, and does great credit to 
her instructor. She is the most cunning creature that 
was ever seen, and does not make a bad substituta for the 
GeneraL She takes the General's place at my table, aa 
she has his place in my afiections ; but she dts in my lap, 
where the General never was admitted, and, with her 
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delicate little paws on the cloth, she makes a picture. 
Why, she ia indeed a perfect little gotirmande, well bred, 
too, and clever. When she takes the little moreels into 
her month her eyes sparkle with delight, aho wipes her 
lips, and looks up at me with e. coqadlerie that is perfectly 
irresistible. The eagerness of appetite is controlled by 
the proprieties of the table and a proper self-respect ; and 
she is satisfied to prolong a f^t in which she finds ^ 
mnch enjoyment. She does not like highly seasoned 
food ; indeed, she prefers to take it an naturel, so I have 
a fW little bits of venison served for her on a separate 
plate. She has her own fork; bnt she has not yet 
advanced snfficiently &r in the usages of civilization to 
handle it for herself, so I convey the delicate morsels to 
her mouth. Sometimes she ezhibita too mnch impatienoe ; 
but a gentle rebn^ with the fork on the tip of the nose 
is quite efkctive in restoring her patience, and saving her 
&om indigestion. 

Her habite greatly interest me. I have allowed her to 
rmi loose in my cabin, after a short confinement in a cage 
had familiarized her with the place ; bnt she soon found 
out the "bull's-eye" over my head, through the cracks 
around which she could sniff the cool air ; and she got 
into the habit of bounding over the shelves, without much 
regard for the many valuable and perishable articles 
which lay thereon. From this retreat nothing can tempt 
her but a good dinner ; and as soon as she sees &om her 
perch the bits of raw venison, she crawls leisurely down, 
sneaks gently into my lap, looks up longingly and lovingly 
into my face, pute out her litUe tongue with quick 
impatience, and barks bewitchingly if the b^inning of 
the repast ia too long delayed. 

I tried to cure her of this habit of climbing by tying 
her up with a chain which Enorr made for me of some 
iron wire ; bnt she took it so mnch to heart that I had to 
let her go. Her efibrts to &ee herself were very amusing. 
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and Ehe w^ earned hsrr fteedaiib Slie faud ccmtinnall; 
to break thfr chain, ond^haTiBg once ea«ceed»d,Bbefie«ned 
determined not to be baffled in her enbBeqnent attempts. 
Aa long as I was watdiiug her she would be quiet enough, 
coiled np in her bed or her tub of snow ; bnt the moment 
my eyes were off her, or she thought me asleep, she 
^vorked hard to effect her liberation. First she wonld 
draw herself back as fas as she coold get, and then 
snddenlj darting forward, would bring up at the end of 
her chain with a jerk which sent her reeling on the floor ; 
then she would pick herself np, panting as if her little 
heart wonld break, shake ont her disarranged coat, and 
try f^ain. Bat this she would do with much deliberation. 
For a moment she would sit quietly down, cock her head 
cunningly on one side, follow the chain with her eye almg 
its whtde length to its fastening in the floor, and then sho 
would walk leisurely to that point, hesitate a moment, 
and then make another plunge. All this time she would 
eye me sharply, and if I made any movement, she would 
fall down at once on the floor and pretend sleep. 

She ia a very neat and cleanly creature. She is ever- 
lastingly brushing het clothes, and ehe bathes very 
regularly in her bath of snow. This last is her great 
delight She roots up the clean white £akes with lu^ 
diminntive nose, rolls and rubs and half buries herself in 
them, wipes her &ce with her soft paws, and when all is 
over she mounts with her delicate fingers to the side of 
the tub, looks around her very knowingly, and barks the 
prettiest little bark that ever was heard. This is bar way 
of enforcing admiration; and, being now satisfied witJi 
her performance, she gives a goodly number of shakes to 
her sparkling coat, and then, happy and re&eshed, she 
crawls to her airy bed in the " bull's eye " and sleeps. 
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Jui«»i7 20Ui. 
IHE Mom IB coming ! 

A faint twilight flush monnted the Boathem 
ekj to-day at the meridian hoar, end, although 
barely peioeptible, it vas a cheering sight to 



At our hboaI Sundsiy gathering, I read from Eccloeiast^e 
these lines: — 



And this saggested the text for onr ereuing oonvena- 
tion ; and we talked long of the fiitnre and of what was 
to be dtme^ with the coming again of the god of day. 

We all feel now that the veil of night is lifting, that 
the dond is passing away, that the heavy load of darkness 
is being lightened. The people have ezhaofited their 
means of amnsement ; the newspaper has died a natural 
death; theatricals are impossible; and there is nothing 
new to break the weariness of the long bonis. 

Bnt we shall soon have no need to give thought to these 
things. There will be ere Icmg neither time nor occasion 
for amusements. The Arctic night will soon be numbered 
with the things of the post. We are e^er that it shall 
have on end, and we long tor the day and work. 
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And Bay what you will, talk as yoa vill of plack, and 
manly leaolntion, and mental resources, and all that sort 
of thing, this Arctic night is a severe ordeal. Physically 
one can get throngh it well eaongh. We are and always 
have been in perfect health. I am my own " ship's 
doctor," and am a doctor withoat a patient, Belieying in 
Democritns rather than Heraelitns, we have laughed the 
Bcnrry and all other sonrces of ill-health to shame. And 
we have laughed at the BcnTvy really and truly ; for if it 
does sometimes come in, like a thief in the night, with 
salt rations and insufficient food, which hare not been our 
portion, it does, too, come with despondency and the 
qilenetio blood of an unhappy household, from which we 
haTo fortunately been exempt. 

But if tiie Arctic night can be endured with little strain 
npOQ the physical, it is, nevertheless, a severe trial both 
to the moiid and (he intellectual faculties. The darkness 
which so long clothes Nature unfolds to the senses a new 
world, and l^e senses accommodate themselves to that 
world but poorly. The cheering influences of the rising 
sun which invite to labour ; the soothing influences of the 
evening twilight which invite to repose ; the change from 
day to night and from ni^t to day which lightens the 
burden to the weary mind and the aching body, strengthen- 
ing (he hope and sustaining the courage, in the great life- 
battle of the dear home-land, is withdrawn, and in the 
constant lotting for Light, Light, the mind and body, 
weary with the changeless progress of the time, fail to 
find Bepose where all is Rest. The grandeur of Nature 
ceases to give delight to the dulled sympathies. The 
heart longs continnally for new associations, new objects, 
and new companionships. The dark and drear solitude 
{presses the understanding ; the desolation which every- 
where reigns haunts the imagination ; the silence — dark, 
dreary, and profound — becomes a terror. 

And yet there is in the Arctic night mnch that is 
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attractiTfl to the lorer of Nature. There is in the flaahing 
Aurora, in the play of the moonlight apon the hills oitd 
icebergs, in the wonderfnl cleamesB of the starlight, in 
the hroad expanse of the ioe-ficlds, in ilie lofty grandeur 
of the moontaioB and tho glaoiere, in the naked fierceness 
of the stoims, much that is both sublime and beautiful. 
But they speak a language of Uteir own, — a language, 
rough, rugged, and severe. 

Nature is hare exposed on a gigantic scale. Out of the 
glassy sea the clif& rear their dark fronts and &own 
grimly over the desolate waste of ice-dad waters. The 
moontain peaks, glittering . in the dear cold atmosphere, 
pierce the Tei^ heavens, their heads hoary with un- 
numbered ages. The glaciers pour their crystal torrents 
into the sea in floods of immeasuraU.e magnitude. The 
very air, disdaining the gentle softness of other dimes, 
bodies forth a loftier nuyes^, and seems to fill the Tmiverse 
with A boundless transparency; and the stars pierce it 
sharply, and the moon fills it with a cold refulgence. 
There is ueith^ warmth nor colouring underneath this 
ethereal robe of night. No brood window opens in the 
east, no gold and crimson cnrtaia falls in the west, nptm 
a world dothed in blue and green md purple, mdting 
into one harmonious whole, a tinted cloak of graceful 
loveliness. Under the shadow of the eternal night. Nature 
needs no drapery and rec[uires no adornment. The glossy 
sea, the tall clif^ the lofty mountain, the majestic glacier, 
do not blend one with the other. Each stands forth alone, 
clothed only with Solitude. Soble priestess of the Arctic 
winter, she has wrapped the world in a winding- sheet, and 
thrown her web and woof over the very face of Noture. 

And I have gone out often into the Arctic night, and 
viewed Nature under varied aspects. I have rejoiced 
with her in her strength, and communed with her in 
repose. I hove seen the wild burst of her anger, hove 
watched her sportive play, and have behdd hex robed in 
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fiiknce. I have wal&ed abroad in the darkneBB when the 
winds weie tearing through the hills and clashing over 
the plain. I have strolled along the beach when the 
only Bound that broke the stillness was the dull creaking 
of the ice-tables, as they rose and fell lazily with the tide. 
I hare wandered far out upon the &ozen sea, and list^ied 
to the voice of the icebergs bewailing their impriBonment ; 
along the glacier, wh^« forms and falls the avahmche ; 
upon the hill-top, where the drifting snow, conrsing over 
the rocks, sang ite plointiTe song; and t^ain I have 
wandered away to eome distant valley where all these 
sounds were hushed, and the air was still and solemn as 
the tomb. 

And it is here that the Arctic night is most impres- 
sive, where its true spirit is revealed, where its wonders 
are unloosed to sport and play with the mind's vague 
inu^iningB. The heavens above and the earth beneath 
rev^ only an endless and fiithomlesB quiet. There is 
nowhere around me evidence of life or motion. I etand 
alone in the midst (J the mighty hills. Their tall crests 
climb np^ard, and are lest in the grey vault of the skies. 
The dark clif&, Btanding againet their slopes of white, are 
the steps of a vast amphitheatre. The mind finding no 
r»t on their bald sunnuitB, wanders into space. The 
moon, weary vriUi long vigil, sinks to her repose. The 
Pleiades no longer breathe t^eir sweet influences. Cas- 
siopeia and Andromeda siaA. Orion and all the infinite host 
of unnombered constellationfi, fail to infuse one spark of 
joy into this dead atmosphere. They have lost aU their 
tendemeee, and are cold and pnlseless. The eye leaves 
them and retoma to earth, and the trembling ear awaits 
something that will break the oppresBive etiUness. But 
no footfall of living thing reaches it ; no wild beast howls 
through the solitude. There is no cry of bird to enliven 
the scene ; no tree, among whose branches the winds can 
sigh and mown. The pulsations of my own heart are 
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alone heard id the great void ; and as the blood coiu^es 
tiuongh the senaitiTe organizatiou of the ear, I am oppressed 
as with discordaat soandB, Silence has ceased to be 
negatiTe. It has beoome endowed with poeitive attributes. 
I seem to hear and eee and feel it. It stands forth as a 
frightfol epectre, filling the mind with the overpowering 
cOQBoionsiiees of nniTerBal death, — proclaiming tho end of 
all thiDgs, and braiding the eTorlaetiiig fntore. Its 
preeenoe is onendurable. I spring from the rock npon 
which I have been seated, I plant my feet heavily in the 
snow to banish \\& awfdl presence, — and the sound rolls 
through the night and drives away the phantom. 

I have seen no expression on the fiiee of Nature so filled 
with terror as The Silehoe of thb Aboito Night. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
I FULL month had now eltqmed siuce Sonutag and 
Hans left ns, and eeveral days of tlie JBnnaiy 
moonlight having paesod oyer without bringiiig 
them back, I had some canBO for alarm. It was 
evident that they had either met with an aoQident, or 
were detained among the Eaqnimanx in Bome nnacconntablo 
iuanheT. I therofoie began to devise means for determin- 
ing what had become of them. Fii^, I sent Mr. Dodge 
down to Cape Alexander to pnreoe the trail and ascertaLt 
whether they had gone atoimd or over tho cape. The 
aledge-tracb was followed for abont five miles, when it 
came enddenly to an end, the ice having broken np and 
drifted away since December. Dodge conld now only 
examine the passea of the glacier ; and finding there no 
tracks, it was evident that the party had gone outside. 

My next concern was to determine whether the tracks 
reappeared on the firm ice south of the cape; and accord- 
ingly I prepared to start with a small foot party, and 
cross over the glacier. In the event of finding tracks 
below Cape Ale:iauider, my coorse would then be governed 
by circumstances ; but if the track should not appear, it 
would be conclusive evidence that the party was lost, and 
I would proceed aouth until I reached the Esqnimanx, 
for I conld no longer afford to delay eommnnication with 
them. Although the temperature had now &Uen to 48° 
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beloir zero, -yet tlie ou«£al preparatkne ^Moh I hod 
msAd for ounpix^ relieved 'Uk joontey fivm way rii^ on 
that Bccotmt. The mercBiy ircFEe' f<n- &e first time daring 
the winter wHIe Dodge was abeent, and I we^ eztTavagant 
enough to mould a bullet of it and Bend it from 1117 rifle 
through a thick plank. Dodge, who was one of my mogt 
hardy men, retomed &om his twelve honm' tramp com- 
pltuuiug that he had suffered rather from heat than 
cold, and he declared that, when called upon another time 
to wade so far through snow-drifte and hummocks, he 
would not carry eo heavy a load of furs. In truth, both 
he and his two companions came in perBpiring freely 
under their bnf&lo-akin coats. 

My projected journey was, however, destined not to 
come off. The sledge was loaded with our light cargo, 
and we w^ ready to set out on the morning of the 27th, 
but a gale sprung up suddenly and detained ns <^ board 
during that and the following day. Early in the morning 
of the 29th, the wind having fallen to calm, we were 
preparing to start. The men were putting on their furs, 
and I was in my cabin giving scoiBe last instructions to 
Mr. McCormick, when Carl, who had the watch <m deck, 
oame hastily to my door to report "Two Esquimaux 
aloi^de." They had come upon as out of the darkness 
very suddenly and unobserved. 

Conjecturing that these pe<^Ie would hardly have 
visited us without having first fallen in wiUt Sfointag 
and Hans, I at once sent the interpreter to interrelate 
them. He came back in a few minutes. I inquired 
ec^erly if they brought news of Mr. Sonntag. " Yes." 
I had no need to inquire fiirther. J^isen's face told too 
plainly the terrible truth, — ScHontag was dead I 

I sent Jensen back to see that the wwts of our savage 
visitors were carefully provided for, and to question them 
further. They proved to be two of my old acquaintances, 
— Ootinah, to whom I was under obligations fco; important 
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serrices in 1854, and a Bprightly fellow, wto, haring had 
his 1^ crashed by a falling stone^ had since hobUed about 
on a wooden one eapplied to him, in 1850, by the Burgeon 
of the North Star, and which I had onoe repaired for him. 
They both came on one sledge, drawn by five doga, and 
had travelled all the way through from a Tillage, on the 
south Bide of Whale Sound, called Iteplik, without a halt. 
They had ficed a wind part of the way, and were covered 
&om head to foot with snow and firost. Their wants were 
soon bountifaUy sullied, and they were not slow in 
communicating the information which most interested me. 
From them I learned that Hans was tm his way to the 
Tessel with his wife's father and mother. Some of his 
di^B had died, and he was travelling in slow and easy 
stages. There being no Icmger any occasion for my 
southern journey, the preparations therefor were discon- 
tinued. 

Hans arrived two days afterward, and, much to our 
surprise, he was accompanied only by his wife's brother, 
a lad whom I had seen some monthe before at Gape York ; 
but the cause of this was soon explained. His wife's 
father and mother, as Ootinah informed me, had journeyed 
-nith him, but they, as well as the do^ had broken down, 
and were left behind, near the glacier, and 'Haste had 
come on for assistance. A party was at once deqwt^hed 
to bring them in. Hans being cold and fat^ued, I 
lefrained for the time &em questioning him, and sent the 
weatherbeaten trayellers to get wanned and fed. 

The two old people were found coiled up in a cave dug 
in a snow-bank, and were ^vering with tine cold. The 
dogs were huddled together near by, and not one of them 
would stir a step, ao both the animals and the EBquimanx 
were bundled in a heap upon our large ioe-sledge, and 
dragged to the veeseL The Esquimaux were Boon revived 
by the warmth «id good cheer of BJans's tent, while the 
dogs, only five in number, lay stretched out on the deck 
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iu an almost lifeless condition. They oonld neither eat 
nor moTB. And this was tlie remnant of my once snperb 
pEtck of tliirty-ais, and this the result of a jonm^ &om 
which I had hoped so mnch I There was a mystery 
somewhere. What could it all mean ? I qnote from my 

Febmaiy Ist 
Hans has giren me the story of his journey, and I sit 
down to record it with very painful emotitms. 

The travellets romided Cape Alexander without difficulty, 
finding the ice solid ; and they did not halt nntil they 
had reached Sntherland Island, where they bnilt a gnow 
hat and rested for a few boors. Continuing thence down 
the coast, they songht tbe Esqiumaax at SorMih withont 
snocess. The native hut at that place being in rains, 
they made for their shelter another honse of snow ; and, 
sSbsc being well rested, they set ont directly for North- 
omberland Island, having concluded that it was aselesB to 
seek longer for nativefi on the north side of the Bound. 
They had proceeded on their coarse abont fonr or five 
miles, aa nearly as I can jadge fccon Hans's description, 
when Sonntag, growing a little chilled, sprang off the 
sle^e and ran ahead of the dogs to warm himself with 
the exercise. The tangling of a trace obliging Hans to 
halt the team for a few minutes, he fell some distance 
behind, and was hurrying on to catch up, when he 
suddenly observed Sonntag sinking. He had come npon 
the thin ice, covering a recently open tide-crack, and, 
probably not observing his footing, he stepped npon it 
nnawues. Hans hastened to his rescue, and aided him 
out of the water, and then turned back for the shelter 
which they had recently abandoned. A light wind was 
blowing at the time &om the north-east, and this, accord- 
ing to Hans, caused Sonntag to seek the hut withont stop- 
ping to change his wet clothing. At first he ran beside 
the sledge, and thus guarded against danger ; but after a 
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irMIe be rode, and when they litdted at Sorialik, Hans 
discoTOied tLat Mb companion was etiff and speechless. 
AdBisting him into the hut with all possible despatch, 
Hans states that he removed the wet and frozen clothing, 
and placed Sonntt^ in the sleeping-hag. He nest gave 
him some hiandy which he foond in a flask on the sledge ; 
and, having tightly closed the hut, he lighted the alcohol 
lamp, for the double purpose of elevating the temperature 
and making some coffee; bat all of his efforts were 
unavadling, and, after remainiug for nearly a day uncon- 
scious, Sonntag died. He did not speak after reaching 
the hut, and left no message of any kind. 

After closing up the mouth of the hut, so that the body 
might not be disturbed by the bears or foxes, Hans again 
set out southward, and reached Northumberland Island 
without inconvenience. Much to his disaj^ointment, he 
found that the natives had recently abandoned the village 
at that place ; but he obtained a comfortable sloop in a 
deserted hut, and under a pile of stones he found enough 
walrus flesh to give his dogs a hearty meal. The next 
day's journey brought him to Netlik, which place was also 
deserted ; and he continued on up the Sound some twenty 
miles further to Iteplik, where he was fortunate enough 
to find several fiuuilies residing, some in the native stone 
hut and others in huts of snow. Whale Sound being a 
favourite winter resort of the seal, the people had con- 
gregated there for the time, and were living in the midst 
of abundance. Hans told his story, and, delighted to 
hear of our being near their old village of Etah, Ootinah 
and he of the wooden leg put their two teams together 
and resolved to accompany Hans when he set out to 

Meanwhile, however, my hunter had other projects. 
He was only three days from the vessel, and had be 
come back at once the chief purpose of the journey would 
BtUl have been accomplished; but instead of doing this, 
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he gave large rewards to two Eeqtiimanx boys to go with 
his team down to Cs{>e York. The stock of presenta 
which Sonntag had taken for the EB^aiioanx all now fell 
to Hans, and he did not spare them. And he tows that 
his dispositicm of the property and the team was made in 
my] interest. " Yon want the Esquimanz to know yon 
are here. I tell them. They will come by-and-by and 
bring plenty of dogs." Why did he not go himself to 
Cape York ? He was too tired, and had, besides, a frosted. 
toe which he got while attending upon Mr. Sonntag. 

Notwithstanding all these protestations of devotion: 
to my af^irs, I strongly suspect, however, that oertaia 
commands were laid upon him by the partner of his tent 
and joys ; and, if domestic secrets were not better kept 
than are some other Mnds, I should probably discover 
that the journey to Cape York was made fOT the sole 
purpose of bringing np -from that place the two old people 
who own Hans for a son-in-law. Bo even here nnder the 
Pole Star the daaghters of Eve govern the desdniee of 
men. 

It was the old story of the borrowed horse over again. 
The journey was long and difficult ; the d<^ were over- 
driven and starved ; and the party came back to Iteplik 
with only five dogs romaimng of the nine with which they 
had set oat. Four of them had broken down, and were 
left to die by the way. 

Febniar; 2iid. 

Ootinah and his wooden-legged companion have left us, 
pronusing to return as soon as they have provided for 
their fotullieB. They CEoried away with them many 
valuable presents, and if these do not tempt their sav^ 
kindred to the ship, nothing will. They will tell the 
Esquimaux that I want doga, and I have oharged them to 
circulate the knowlec^e of &a ample returns which I will 
make to the hunter who will loan or sell to me bis team. 
But alas ! dogs are scarce ; m(»t of the hunters have none 
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to spare, and maay of thorn are wholly destitnte. I hod 
not a bribe in the ship large enough to indace either of 
those who have left me to part with even one of their 
precious animals. Having diBoovered this, I oonld afford 
to be lavish .with m; presents, and these poor wanderers 
on the ice deserts probably left me qnite as well off as if 
they had sold me their entire teams. They plead the 
hunt and their fitmiliea, and these are strong arguments. 
Needles and knives, and iron and bits of wood, will not 
feed wives and babies, and a hundred and £fty miles is a 
long way to carry a child at the breast through the cold 
and storms of the Arctic night, even though it bo to this 
haven of plenty. My charity was, however, intended to 
cover a double pnrpose, — to do them a subBtontial service, 
and to stimulate as well their cupidity as that of the tribe 
who are sure to flock around them at Iteplik, to inspect 
their riches, I must own, however, that my prospects for 
obtaining dogs do not look encouraging. But few of the 
Esquimaux are likely to come so fei with theii impover- 
ished teams. 

Hans sticks to the story of yesterday ; and, after 
qaestioning and croes-qnestionii^ him for an hour, I get 
nothing new. Although I have^a good reason for doubt- 
ing the truth of his naming, yet I cannot quite reconcile 
my mind to the fact that Sonntag, with so much experi- 
ence to govern fbim, should have undertaken to travel five 
mUes in wet clothing, especially as he -waa accompanied 
by a native hnnter who was famUiar with all of the expedi- 
ents for safety npon the ice-fields, and to whom foiling in 
the water is no unusual circumstance. The sledge and 
the canvas apron which inclosed the ca^o famished the 
means for constructing a tempraary shelter &om the wind, 
and the sleeping-bag would have insured against freezing 
while Hans got ready the dry clothing, of which Sonntag 
carried a complete change, !N'or con I understand how he 
should have lived bo long and have given Hans no 
p 2 
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message for roe, nor have spoken a word after coming ont 
.of tlie water, further than to have ordered his drivOT to 
hastea back to the snow-hut. However, it is idlo to 
-epecolate about the matter ; and since Hans's intorests 
were concerned in proving &ithful to the officer who, of 
all those in the ship cared most for him, it woidd be im- 
leasonable as well as imjnst to suspect him of desertion. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

I WILL not trottble the reader with the many 
gloomy reflections which I find scattered over 
the pages of my jonmal during the period suc- 
ceeding the events which are recorded in the 
last chapter. While the loss of my dogs lefl; me in much 
doubt and uncertainty as to my future prospects, the death 
of Mr. Sonntag deprived me of assistance which was very 
essential to the accomplishment of some of my purposes. 
His familiar acquaintance with the physical sciences, and 
hia earnest enthnsiamu in everything which pertained to 
physical research, both in the field and study, made him 
an inveJnable aid, while his genial disposition and manly 
qualities gave him a deep hold upon my affections. 
Similarity of tasto and disposition, equal age, a common 
object, and a mutual dependence for companionship, had 
cemented more and more closely a bond of friendship 
which had its origin in the dangers and fortunes <xE 
former travel. 

The light was now growing upon us from day to day, 
and we found a &esh excitement in the renewal of the 
hunt. It must not, however, be supposed that, even at 
noon, we had yet any daylight ; bnt there was a twilight, 
which was increasing with each successive day. The 
reindeer had grown veiy poor during the winter, and their 
flesh was tough and ahnost tasteless; bnt this did not 
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discouTftge the luuiteTS,'aiid Bewnljoptaiea -were made. 
One dfty' a .large Iiaid came down ncariW'Btoie-boiise, 
which, being reported, canecd a geuoral BCromble for gims, 
and a rush over the JijIIh to Burrooiid the gome. The 
crew appeared more like boys on a holidaj &oHc than 
men catering for their meae. They made noise enough, as 
one would have thought, to frighten every living thing 
from the neighbourhood; but, nevertheless, three deer 
were shot. The thermometer stood at 41° below zoto, 
and, there being a l^ht wind, the air was somewhat 
biting, and gave rise to numerous incidents quite charac- 
teristic of our life. The handling of the cold gun w«e 
attended with some risk to the fingers, as one can neither 
poll the trigger nor load with a mittened hand ; and tbsre 
were quite a number of slight ," bumB," as wounds from 
this canee were jestingly called. McDonald carried an 
old flint-look mnsketj the only weapon that he could lay 
his hands on, and in the midst of the excitement he was 
heard to fire. Hurrying in that direction, Enorr eagerly 
inquired what he- wts shootii^ at, and where the game 
had gone. His answer afterward famished us not a little 
amusement : " There was a mcaistrons big deer there half 
an hour ago, and had I pulled triggec when I left the ship 
I should have killed him. But you see the powder is bo 
cold that it won't bum, and it takes half an hour to touch 
it off ;" and, to prove his theory, he poured a lot of it out 
on the dry snow, and applied a match. Ei^ singed 
whiskers bore ample evidenoe that his theory was not 
founded on fact. 

The hill-side seemed to be alive with foxes; and, 
scenting the blood of the dead deer, they flocked in itcaa. 
all [directions. These little animals were at first qnite 
tame, bat they had been cured of their fiuniliarity by the 
lessons learned from the hunters, and had to be approached 
with adroitness. Of both the blue and white varieties I 
had living specimens in^my cabin. One of them was the 
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gentlQ creahire, named Birdie, wluch I have alroady 
meutdoued. The other one was purely white, and did not 
differ from Birdie in ehape, although it was somewhat 
larger. The fur of the latter was mueh more coarse than 
the former. Their cry was exactly the same. But, while 
Birdie was yery dooile, and had grown qnite domesticated, 
the other was -thoroughly wild and untameable. Their 
lespeotive we^ts were A\ and 7 pounds. The latter was 
fall grown and mmsually large. 

These two [yarietiea of the fox, notwithstanding their 
many pointg of resemblance, are evidently distinct species. 
I have not hnown them to pn'r, the coat of each preserving 
its distinctiye hue, that of Uie blue fox varying merely in 
d^ree of shade, while the' white changes only irom pure 
white to ft slightly yellowish tinge. The term " blue," as 
applied to the epecies to which Birdie beloi^ed, is not 
wholly a misnomer, for, as seen upon the snow, its colonr 
gives something of that effect The colour is in trutJi a 
solid gray, the white and block being harmoniously 
blended, and not mixed as in the gray fox of Northern 
America.' Their skins ue much sought after by the tisp- 
peiB of Southern Greenland, where the animals are rare, 
for the fnr commands a fabnlons price in the Copenhagen 
market. 

These foxes obtain a very precariona subsistence, and 
tiiey may be seen at almost any time ^scampering over the 
ice, seekii^ the tracks of the bears, which ,they follow 
with the instinct of the jackal followii^ the lion ; not that 
they try their strength against these roving monarchs of 
the ice-fields, but, whenever the bear catches a seal, the 
little fox comes in for a share of the prey. Their food 
confosts besides of an occasional ptarmigan (the Arctic 
grouse), and if quick in his spring he may be lucky 
enough to capture a hare. In the summer they con- 
gregate about the haunts of the birds, and luxnriaite upon 
eggs. It is a popular belief in Greenland that th^ gather 
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enormouB stores of them for iheir winter provender, but 
I have never witneseed in them any such evidence of 



The bears, wandering oontinnally through the night, 
mnat needs have a hard Btm^^le to live. During the 
summer, the seal, which furnish their only subsistence 
crawl np on the ice, and are there easily caught ; but in 
the winter they only resort to the cracks to breathe, and, 
in doing so, barely pnt their noses above the water, so 
that they are captnred with difficnl^. Driven to desper»- 
tion by hunger, the bear will sometimes invade the haunts 
of men, in search of the food which their quick sense has 
detected. Onr dogs, during the early winter, kept th^n 
from our vicinity ; but, when the d<^ were gone, seveial 
bears made their appearance. One of them came overland 
from the Fiord, and approached the store-house from 
behind the obser^tory, where Starr was engaged in read- 
ing the scale of the magnetometer. The heavy tread of 
the wild beast was heard through the stillneBS of the n^ht, 
and, without much regard to the delicate organization of 
tlie instrument which he was obserring, the young gentle- 
man rushed for the door, upset the magnetometer, and had 
nearly lost his life in his precipitate haste to get over the 
dangerous ice-foot, while hurrying on board to give the 
alarm. We aallied out with our rifles ; but while Starr 
was fleeing in one direction, the bear had been making off 
in the other. I had an adventure, about this time, which, 
like that of Starr's, shows that the Polar bear is not so 
ferocious as is generally supposed; indeed, they have 
never been known to attack man except when hotly 
pursued and driven to dose quarters. Strolling one day 
along the shore, I was observing with much interest the 
effect of the recent spring tides upon the ice-foot, when, 
roimding a point of land, 1 suddenly found m^olf con- 
fronted in the faint moonlight by an enormous bear. Ho 
had jnst sprui^ down &om the land-ice, and was meetiDg 
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me at a fiill trot We canght sight of each other at t]i& 
same instant. Being without a rifle or other means of 
defence, I wheeled suddenly toward the ship, with, I 
&ncy, much the same reflectionB abont discretioii and 
valotir as those which crossed Uie mind of old Jact 
Falstaff when the Dougks set npon him ; hat findii^, 
after a few lengthy strides, that I was not gobUed np, I 
looked back over my shonlder, when, aa mndi to my sm- 
prise aa gratification, I saw the bear tearing away toward 
the open water with a celerity which left no donbt as to> 
the state of his mind. I sappose it wonld be difficult to 
determine which was the worst frightened— the bear or I. 

The additions to the Hans fiunily fomished ns aa well a 
welcome source of amnsement as of service. Aa I have 
said befcae, they were three in nnmber, and bore re- 
spectively the names of Tcbeitchengnak, Kablnnet, and 
Angeit. This latter was the brother of Hans'a wife, and 
his name signifles "The Catcher" — given to him, no 
doubt, in early infancy, from some pecoliarity of disposi- 
tion which he then manifested. And he was not inaptly 
named. The sulors took him into their favonr, scrubbed 
and combed him, and dressed him in Christian clothing, 
and onder their encourt^ing countenance he was Boon 
found to be aa full of tricks aa a monkey, and as acquisi- 
tive aa a m^pie. He was the ^cial torment of the 
steward and llie cook. Driven almost to despair, and 
utterly defeated in every project of reform, the former 
finally set at the little heathen with a bundle of tracts and 
a catechism, while the latter declared his fixed resolve to 
scald him on the first favourable opportunity. "Very 
well, cook ; but remember they hang for murder." " Den 
I kills him a leetle," was the ready answer. 

His mother, Eablunet, proved to be a usefiil addition to 
our household. She was very indostrious with her needle ; 
and, until she became poseeeaed, in payment for her work, 
of such articles of domestio use aa she needed, sewed for 
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UB coutimiully, making every sort of skin garment, &om 
boots to coats, which belong to an Arotio wardrobsi- Her 
complexion was quite light, as her name implied. Kabln- 
net is the title whtoh theiEBqnimanz give to our race, and 
it Bignifies " The child with the white skin ;" and if the 
name of her> hosband, Toheitchei^aak, did not mean " The 
child with the dark skin," it ought to, fur he waa almost 
black. 

The personal appearance tA this inlierceting conple was 
not peculiarly attractive. Their fiices were broad, jaws 
heavy, cheek-bones projecting like other oaruiToioos 
animals, foreheads narrow, eyes small and very black, 
noses flat, Upe loi^^ and thin, and when opened there were 
disoloeed two narrow, whito, well-^ireserved rows of 
polished ivory, — well worn, however, with loi^ ose and 
hard service, tat the teeth of the Esqatmanz serve a gieot 
variety of parposes^ svch as softening skins, ptJlisg and 
tightening casAs,, besides masticating food, which I may 
here mention is wholly miinmJ Their hair was jet black, 
thoi^h not abundant, and the man had the lai^est growth 
of beard wtiich I have seon npon an Esquimaa &ce, but it 
was confined to the i^per lip and the tip of the chin. 
The face of the Esquiman is indeed quite Mongolian in 
its type, and is usually beardless. In statnie titey are 
shorl^ though well built, and bear, in every movement, 
evidenoa of steength and endurance. 
' The dress of the male and female differed but little one 
from the other. It consisted of nine pieces, — a pair of 
boots, stockings, mittfflis, pantaloons, an nuder-dreas, and a 
coat. The man wore boots of bcar-^^in, reaching to the 
top of the calf, where they mot the pantaloons, which were 
compOBed of the same matcriala. The boots of the woman 
renehed nearly to tho middle of the thigh, and were made 
of tanned seal-^dns. Her pantaloons, like her husband's, 
were of bear-skin. The stockings were of dog-skin, and 
the mittens of seal-skin. The undra-dress was made of 
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bird-skins, feathers tnmed inwards ; and the coat, which 
did not open in front, bat was dntwn on over the head 
like a shirt, was of bine foz-skinB. This coat terminates 
in a hood which eoTelopes the bead as completely as an 
Albanian aipote 01 a monk's cowl. This hood gives the 
chief distinction to the dresseB cS the Bexesi In the coe- 
tnme of Hie [man it is round, olosel; fitting the ecalp, 
while in the woman it is pointed at the top to receive 
the hair which is gathered ■ up on tfae crown of the 
head, and tied into a bard, horn-like toft with a piece of 
raw seal-hide, — a style of coiffare which, whatever mnj 
be its other advauti^eB, cannot Y>e regarded as peculiarly 
piotnresqne. 

Their a^ea could not be determined; for, since ihe 
Esqnimaax cannot emtmerate beyond their ten fingers, 
it is quits impossible for them to refer to a past event by 
any process of notation. Having no written language 
whatever, not even the picture-writing and hieroglyphics 
of the mdest Indian tribes of NorUt America, the race 
possessee no records, and such traditions as may come 
down from generation to generation are not fixed by any 
means which will famish even an approximate estimate of 
their periods of growth, prosperity, and decay, or even of 
their own ages. 

These old people, soon growing tired of the warmth of 
Huis's tent, went ashore and built a snow hut, and set up 
housekeeping on their own account; and living upon 
snpidies whioh they got regulturly &om my abundant 
stores, and, with no need for exertion, it was perhaps not 
surprising that they should prove to be a very happy and 
contented couple. This gnow-hut, although an archi- 
teotunl curiosity, would have excited the contempt of a 
beaver. It was nothing more than an artificial cave in a 
snow-bank, and was made thus : Bight abreast of the ship 
there was a narrow go^e, in which the wintry winds had 
piled the snow to a great depth, leaving, as it whirled 
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through the openiBg, a sort of cavern, — the curring snow- 
baulc on the right and overhead, and the Bqnare-mded rock 
oa the left. Slartliig at the inner side of this cavern, 
I'cheitchei^piab began to buy himself in the shot, very 
much as a prairie-dog would do in the loose soil, — digging 
down into the drift, and tossing the lumps behind him 
with great rapidity. After going downward for about 
five feet, he ran off horizontal!; for about ten feet more. 
This operation completed, he now began to excavate his 
den. His shovel was struck into the hard snow above 
his head, the blocks which tumbled down were cleared 
away, and thrown out into the oi>en air, and in a little 
while he could stand upright and work; and when at 
length satisfied with the size of the cave, he smoothed it 
off all around and overhead, and came out covered with 
whiteness. The door-way was now fixed up and made 
just lai^e euongh to crawl through on all fours ; the 
entering tunnel was smoothed off like the inside ; tiio 
floor of the cave was covered first with a layer of stones, 
and then_with several layers rf reindeer-skins ; the walls 
w^« hung with the same materials ; two native lamps 
were lighted ; across the door- way was suspended another 
deer-skin, and Tcheitcheuguak and his family were " at 
home." I called upon them some hours afterwards, and 
found them apparently warm and comfortable. The lamps 
(their only fire) blazed up cheerfully, and the light 
glistened on the white dome of this novel den ; the 
temperature had risen to the freezing point, and Kablonet, 
like a good housewife, was stitching away at some article 
of cloUung ; Tcheitchengaak was repairing a harpoon 
for his son-in-law, and Angcit, the bright«yed pest of the 
galley and the pantry, was busily engaged stowing away 
in a atomach largely dieproportionato to the balance of his 
body, some bits of venison which looked very much as if 
they had recently been surreptitiously obtained &om a 
forbidden comer of the steward's store-room. 
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la GonBideration for the kindnesa which I had shown 
these people, the^ gave me a set of their huntiug and 
domestic implements, the principEil of them being a laace, 
haipoon, coil of line, a rabbit-trap, a lamp, pot, flint aud 
Bteel, with some lamp-wick and tinder. The lance was a 
wooden shaft, probably &om Dr. Eane'a lost ship, the 
.dddonce, with an iron spike lashed firmly to one end of 
it, and a piece of walnts task, shod with sharp iron, at the 
other. The harpoon staff wae a narwal tooth or horn, six 
feet long, — a very hard and solid piece of ivory, and per- 
fectly straight. The harpoon head wm a piece of w^os 
tnsk, three inches long, with a hole through the centre 
for the line, a hole into one end for the sharpened point 
of the staf^ and at the other end it was, like the lance- 
head, tipped with iron. The line was simply a strip of 
raw geal-hide abont fifty feet long, and was made by a 
oontinnons cut aroond the body of the seal The rabbit- 
trap was merely a seal-skin line with a multitude of loops 
dangling &om it. The lamp was a shallow dish of soft 
Boap-etone, in shape not tmlike a clam-shell, and was eight 
int^es by six. The pot was a square-sided vessel of the 
same material. The flint was a piece of hard granite, the 
steel a Inmp of cmde iron pyrites, the wick was dried 
moss, and the tinder the delicate down-like covering of 
the willow catkins. 

Tcheitchengoak told me that he was preparii^ the 
lances for a watrns hunt, and that he and Hans intended 
to try their bIHII on the morrow. The walrus had been 
very numerous in the open vraters outside the harbour all 
through the winter, and their shrill cry oonld be beard at 
almost any time &om the margin of the ice. The flesh of 
these n-n'TiiaTa is the staple food of the Esqaimanz ; and 
although they prize the flesh of the reindeer, yet it is 
much as we do " canvas-backs;" and, for a long and steady 
pull, there is nothing like the " Awak," as they call the 
walrns, in imitation oF its cry. To them its flesh is what 
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rice is to the Hindoo, beef to tlie Oouchos of Buenos 
Ayrea, or muttou to the Tartars of MongoUa. 

Tlie propoBod htint came off socoeeefally. Hans and 
tlte old man Bet oat with all of their tackle in fine order, 
and foond a nomeions herd of walme swimming near the 
edge of the ice. They were approached with caution, on 
all fonrs^ uid were not alarmed. The hunters reached 
within a few feet of the water. They both then lay down 
fiat on the ioo and imitated the cry of the animale of 
which they were in poreuit ; and the whole herd was soon 
brought by this means witUn ea^ reach of the harpoon. 
Bising suddenly, Hans buried his weapon in a good-sized 
beast, whUo his companion held fast to the hue and 
secured his end of it with the iron spihe of a lance-ataff, 
which he droTe into the ice and held down firmly. The 
beast stn^gled hard to free itself, floundering and plung- 
ing like a wild bull held by a lasso, but all without 
avail. With every opportunity Hans took in the slack of 
the line and secured it, and at leijgth the stmggliiig' prey 
was within twenfy feet of the hunters. The lance and 
rifle now did their work very ezpeditionsly ; the Mghtened 
comrades of the dying animal rushed away through the 
waters with loud cries of alarm, their deep bass voices 
sounding strangely through the darkness. The edge of 
the ice proved to be too thin to bear the captured game, 
and, having secured it with a line, it was allowed to 
remain until the following day, when the ice having 
thickened with the low temperatore, the flesh was chopped 
out and brought in. The snow-hut now rejoiced, in a 
supply of food and blubber enffioient to laat its inmates 
for a long time to come ; the dogs were, refreshed with a 
substantial meal ; and the head and skin were put into a 
bairel and labelled " Smithsonian." 
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gHILE the days were thus roniuiig on, the Btm 
I was orawling up toward the iuanzon, and each 
j retnnung noon broaght an increaee <^ light. I 
carried is my pocket at all times a little book, 
and early in February I began to ezperimcott with it. 
Whea I could read the title-p^e at noon I was mnch 
rejoiced. By-and-by the smaller letters could be pnzzled 
ont ; then I could decipher with ease the finest print, and 
the yonngsters were in great glee at being abU to read 
the th^mometers at eleven imd twelve and one o'clock 
withont the lantern. On the 10th of February I made 
the following memorandum on the margin of my book : 
" Almost broad daylight at noon, and I read this page at 
3 o'clock P.M." My calculations placed the son at the 
horizon on the 16th. 

The appearance of tha sun became now the one ab- 
Borbii^ event. About it everybody thought axti every- 
body talked oontinnaUy. No set of men ever looked more 
eagerly for a ooming joy than did we for the promised 
mom, — we, half-bloodlesB beings, ooming &om the night, 
bleached in the long-ooBtinned lamp-light, and almost as 
colonrleea as potato-ei^oate growing in a dark cellar. 
We all noted how to-day compared with yesterday, and 
contrasted it with this day a week ago. Even the old 
cook caught the contagion, and craffled up from among 
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Lis sancepauB and ooppere, and, diading Mb eyes with his 
fltoTfr-hardened hands, peered ont into the growing twi- 
light. " I tiuks dis be very long night," said he, " and I 
likes once more to see de blessed Bnn." The steward was 
in a state of chronio excitement. He conid not let tiie 
film rest in peace for an honr. He mnat watch for him 
constantly. He must be for erer running up on dec^ and 
ont on the ice, book in hand, trying to read by the re- 
turning daylight. He was impatient with the time. 
"Don't the Commander think the snn will come back 
sooner than the 18th?" "Don't he thinkitwill come 
back on the 17th ?" " Was he quite sure that it wouldn't 
appear on the 16th ?" " I'm afraid, steward, we must rely 
upon the Nautical Almanac." "But mightn't the Nautical 
Almanac be wrong ?" — and I could clearly perceive that 
he thonght my ciphering might be wrong too. 

Meanwhile we were tormented with another set of gales, 
and we could scarcely stir abroad. The ice was all 
broken up in the enter bay, and the open sea came nearer 
to US than during any previous period of the winter. The 
ice was nearly all driven out of the bay, and the broad, 
dark, bounding water was not only in sight from the deck, 
but I could almost drop a minie-ball into it from my rifle, 
while standing on the poop. Even the ice in the inner 
harbour was loosened around the shore, and, thick and 
solid though it was, I thought at one time that there was 
danger of its giving way and going bodily out to sea. 

Btrange, too, along the margin of this water there came 
a flock of speckled birds to shelter themselves under the 
lee of the shore, and to warm their little feet in the 
waters which the winds would not let freeze. They were 
the Dovekie of Sonthem Greenland, — the Uria grylle of 
the natorolist. They are often seen abont Disco Island 
and Upernavik in the winter time, but I was much sur- 
prised to find them denizens of the Arctic night eo near 
the Pole. It was a singular sight to see them puddling 
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about in the caves, under the ice-foot, at S0° below z^o, 
uttering their pUintive cry, and looking for all the world 
libe homeless children, shoeless snd in r^s. Grouching for 
shelter beneath a door-step on a bleak December night. 
I wanted one of them badly for a specimen, but it would 
have required something stronger than the claims of soi^ice 
to have induced me to harm a feather of their trranbling 
little headfi. 
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Fetoiiar; ISlh. 
|EI9KEEAYEN be praised ! I have once more Been the 

Hj^^g Enowing ibat the sun would appear to-daj, 
everybody was filled witb expectation, and 
hastened off after break&st to some bvonrite epot where it 
was tbongbt that be might be seen. Some went in the 
right direction, and were gratified; others went in the 
wrong direction, and were dieappointed. Knorr and 
othere of the officers climbed the hiTIa above Etoh. 
Charley limbered up his rhenmatic old legs, and tried to 
get a view from the north side of the haxbonr, fo^^tting 
that the monntains intervened. Harris and Heywood 
climbed to the top of the hill behind the harbonr, and the 
former shook his Odd Fellow's flag in the snn'a very &ca 
The cook was troubled that he did not have a look at "de 
bleesed snn ;" bat he conld not gratify his wish withont 
goii^ upon the land, and this he could no more be induced 
to do than the mountain could be persuaded to come to 
Mahomet. He will probably have to wait until the sun 
steals over the hills into the harbour, which will be at 
least twelve days. 

My own share in the day's excitement has been equal 
to the rest of tliem. Accompanied by Dodge and Jensen, 
I set out at an early hour toward a point on the north 
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Bide of tho ba7, &om wlach I could commuid a view of 
the Bouthem horizon. We had much difficulty in reach- 
ing onr destination. The open vater came nearly a mile 
within the point for whiolk we were bound, and it was no 
easy task picking onr way along the sloping drifts of the 
ioe-foot. But we wore at last sacoessfol, and reached 
onr look'ont Station (hereafter to be known as Snorise 
Point) with half an hour to spare. 

The day was far from a pleasant one for a holiday 
escnrsion. The temperature was very low, and the wind, 
blowing quite freshly, brought the drifting snow down 
firom the mountains, and rattled it about ns rather sharply. 
Bnt we were amply repaid by the view which was spread 
out before us. 

An open sea lay at our feet and stretched far away to 
the &ont and right of ns as we faced the south. Knmeroos 
bergs were dotted over it, hut otherwise it was mainly 
free &om ice. Its surface was much agitated by the 
winds, which kept it from freezing, and the wayes were 
dancing in the cold air as if in very mockery of the 
winter. It was indeed avast bubbling caldrOD, — seething, 
and foaming, and emitting Tapours. The light curling 
streams of " frost smoke" which rose over it sailed away 
on the wind toward the south-west, and there mingled witii 
a dark mist-bank. Little streams of young ice, as if 
stm^liiig to bind the waves, rattled and crackled over 
the restless waters. To the left, the lofty coast mountains 
stood boldly up in the bright air, and near Cape Alexander 
the glacier peeped from between them, coming down the 
valley with a gentle slope from the broad mer ie glace. 
The bold front of Crystal Palace Cliffa cut sharply against 
this line of whiteness, and the dark, gloomy walls of Cape 
Alexander rose squarely from the sea. Upon the crests 
of the silent hills, and over the white-capped cape, 
light clouds lazily floated, and through these the sun 
was pouring a stream of golden fire, and the whole 
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Boathem heaTons were ablaze with the splendour of the 
coming day. 

The point of Cape Alexander lay directly south of tia, 
and the snn wonld appear ticaa buhind it at exactly the 
meridian hour, — rolling along the horizon, with only half 
its disk above the Ime of waters. We awaited the 
approaching moment with much eagerness. PresraiUy a 
ray of light bnrst throngh the soft mist-clouds which lay 
off to the right of ns opposite the cape, blending them 
into a pnrple sea and glistening upon the silvery snmmits 
of the tall icebergs, which pierced the vaponry cloak as if 
to catch the coming warmth. The ray approached us 
nearer and nearer, die purple sea widened, the glittering 
spires mnltiplied, as one after another they bnrst in quick 
sncoession into the blaze of day ; and as this marvellous 
change came over the face of the sea, we felt that the 
shadow of the cape was the shadow of the night, and that 
the night was paasiug awaj. Soon the dark-red clifis 
behind us glowed with a warm colouring, the hills and 
the mountains stoodforth in their newrohee of resplendent 
brighlness, and the tmubling waves melted away &om 
their angry harshness, and laughed in the Bunshine. And 
now the line of the shadow was in sight. " There it is 
upon the point," cried Jensen. " There it ia upon the 
ice-foot," answered Dodge, — there at at our feet lay a 
sheet of sparkling gems, and the sun burst broadly in our 
faces. Off went our caps with a dmnltaneoua impulse, 
and we hailed this long-lost wanderer of the heavens with 
loud demonstrations of joy. 

And now we were bathing in the atmosphere of otiher 
days. The &iend of all hopeful associations had come 
back again to put a new glow into our hearts. He had 
returned after an absence of one hundred and twenty-six 
days to revive a slumbering world ; and as I looked upon 
his face again, after this long interval, I did not wonder 
that there should be men to bi>w the kneo and worship 
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him and proclaim him " The eye of Gtod." The puont of 
light and life everywhere, he ia the same vithin these 
Bolitndee. The germ awaits him here as in the Orient ; 
but there it rests only through the short hoorB of a eommer 
night, while here it reposes for months nnder a sheet of 
snows. Bnt after a while the bright eun will tear this 
Bheet asunder, and will tumble it in gushing f<.Mntains to 
the sea, and will kise the cold earth, and give it warmth 
and life ; and the flowers will bud and bloom, and will 
turn their tiny feces smilingly and gratefully np to him, 
as he wanders over these ancient hills in the long smnmer. 
The very glaciers will weep tears of joy at his ooming. 
The ice will loose its iron grip upon the waters, and will 
let the wild waves play in freedom. The reindeer will 
skip gleefully over the mountains to welcome his return, 
and will look longingly to him for the green pastures. 
The sea-fowls, knowing that he will give them a resting- 
place for their feet on the rocky islands, will come to seek 
the moBs-bede which he spreads for their nests; and the 
sparrows will come on his life^ving rays, and will sing 
their love-aongs throi^ the endlees day. 
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Y time became now folly occupied with prepara- 
tions for my jonmey northward. The snn 
appearing on the 18tb, as recorded in the last 
chapter, rose completely above the horizon on 
the next day, was something higher the day following, and, 
continuing to ascend in steady progression, we had soon 
several Loturs of broad daylight before and after noon, 
althoQgh the emi did not for some time come in dgbt 
above the hills on the south side of tbo barbotu'. llie 
long dreary night was passing away ; we bad with each 
ancoeeding day an increase of light, and the spring 
twilight was merging slowly into the continual sunshine 
of the summer, as wo bad before seen the autunm twilight 
pass into the continued darkness of the winter. 

The details of my preparations for travelling would 
have little interest to the reader, and I pass tbem over. 
It is proper, however, that I should recur to the situation 
in which I found myself, now that the travelling season 
had opened. 

The dogs, five in number, which Hans brought back 
from the eouthem journey, had recovered, and did not 
appear to have been materially injured; but there were 
not enough of them to furnish a serviceable team for one 
sledge. They were therefore of little use ; and it became 
clear that, unless I obtained a fresh supply irom the 
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Esqaimatiz, any plan of sledgd esploratiou wbicli I might 
furm must depend wholly upon the men for its eiecntion. 
Men, instead of dogs, mast drag the sledges. 

The Eaqnimanx had disappointed me by'not coming 
np to Etah; and, Febroary having almost passed away 
withoat bringing reinforcements from that quarter, I had. 
quite given op the expectation of seeing them, when a 
party of three arrived most opportunely. This gave mo 
now encouragement ; for, although I could not hope to 
replace the fine teams which I had lost, yet thero tvas 
still a prospect of some much-needed assistance. 

The Esquimau party comprised three individuals, aU of 
whom I had known before. Their names were Kalutunah, 
Tattarat, and Myouk. Ealntmiah was, in lS5i, the best, 
hunter of the tribe, and was, besides, the Angekok, or 
priest. He was not slow to tell me that he had since 
advanced to the dignity of chief, or Nalegak, an ofBce 
which, however, gave him no authority, as the Esquimaux 
are each a law unto himself, and they submit to no control. 
The title is about as vague as that of "Defoader of the 
Faith ;" and the parallel is not altogether bad, for if this 
latter did originate in a Latin treatise about the " Seven 
Sacraments," it was perpetuated by a sharp sword ; and so 
the title chief, or Nalegak as they call it, is the compli- 
ment paid to the most skilful hunter, and his title is per- 
petuated by skill in the use of a sharp harpoon. 

The exoellenoe of Kalutunah'a hmiting equipments — 
his strong lines and lances and harpoons, his fine sledgo 
and hearty, sleek dogs— bore ample evidence of the 
sagacity of the tribe. Tattarat was a very different style 
of person. His name signifies " The Kittiwake Gull," 
and a more fitting title oonld hardly have been bestowed 
upon him, for be was the perfect type of that noisy, 
chattering, graceful bird, thriftless to the last degree ; 
and, like many another kittiwake gull or Hai'old Skimpole 
of society, he was, in spite of tttieving and other arte, 
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always "oat at elbows." Myouk was uot unlike binr. 
osly tliat lie was worse, if possible. He was, iu trnth, 
one of Satan's r^^olarly enlisted light-in&ntry , and was 
as fall of tricks as Asmodeos HmseUl 

The party came up on two sledges. Ealatnnah drove 
one and Tattarat the other. Ealatunah's team was his 
own. Of the other team, two dogs belonged to Tattarat, 
one was borrowed, and the fonrth was the property of 
Myonk. It is cnrioos to obserre how the same traits of 
character exhibit themselves in all peoples, and by the- 
same eridenceB. While Ealntunah came in with his dogs 
looking fresh and in fine condition, with strong traces and 
solid hIo^o, the team of Tattarat was a set of as lean and 
bnngTy-loohing cnra as orer was seen, their trao<36 all 
knotted and tangled, and the sledge riokety and almost 
tmubling to pieces. They had travelled all the way itata. 
Iteplik without halting, except for a short rest at Sorfalik. 
They declared that they had not tasted food since leaving 
their homes ; and if the appetite should govern the belief 
I thought that there was no ground for doubtiug, since 
they made away with the beet part of a quarter of venison, 
the swallowing of which was moch aided by sundry ohunkg- 
of walruB blubber, before they rolled over among the 
reindeer skins of Tcheitchengnak's hut and slept. 

Neil morning I had £alntunah brought to my cabin, 
thinking to treat him with that distinguished consideratioii 
due to his exalted rank. But caution was necessary. For 
a stool I gave him a keg, and I was particularly careful 
that his person should not come in contact with anything- 
else, for under the ample fura of this renowned chief 
there were roaming great droves of creeping things, for 
which no learned lexicographer has yet invented a polite 
name, and so I cannot further describe them, Kor can I 
adequately describe the man himself, as he sat upon the 
keg, his body hidden in a huge fur coat, with its great 
hood, and his legs and feet inserted in long-haired bear- 
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Bkin, — the vliole costnme diSkrmg little from the hitherto 
described dreaa of ttie darh-faced Tcheitdteugoak. He 
was a Btady for a painter. No child could have eihibited 
more tmboimded delight, had all the toya of Noiemberg 
been tumbled into one heap before him. To picture his 
fece with anything short of a ahilfnl bmah were an im- 
poBsible task. It was not comely like that of " VillieTS 
with the flflien hair," nor yet h&ndaome like that of the 
warrior chief Nirens, whom Hornet celebrates as the 
handsomest man in tho whole Greek army (and never 
mentionB afterwards), nor was it like Ossian's chiel^ " the 
changes of whMe face were as various as the shadows 
which fly over the field of grass •" but it was bathed in 
the sunshine of a brood grin. Altogether it was quite 
chorooteristic of his race, although expresBii^ a much 
higher type of manhood than usual. The features difiered 
only in degree from those of Tcheitchengnak, heretofore 
described ; the skin was loss dark, the &ce broader, the 
cheek-bones higher, the nose flatter and more curved, the 
upper lip longer, the mouth wider, the eyes even smaller, 
contracting when he laughed into scarcely distinguishable 
slits. Upon hifl long upper lip grew a little hedge-row 
of black bristles, which did not curl gracefully nor droop 
languidly, but which stuck straight out like the whiskors 
of a oat A few of the same sort radiated from his chin. 
I judged him to be about forty years old, and since soap 
and towels and the external application of water have not 
yet been introduced among the native inhabitants of Whale- 
Sound, these forty years had favoored the accumulation of 
a coating to the akin, which, by the unequal operation 
of fiiotion, had given his hands and &oe quite a spotted! 



But if he was not handsome, he was not really ugly ; 
for, despite his coarse features and dirty face, there was a 
rugged sort of good-humour and &ank simplicity about 
the fellow which pleased me greatly. His tongue was not 
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inclined to rest. Ee most tell me everytliing. His wife 
Wfts still living, and had added two girls to the amonut of 
his reBponsibilities ; bat his face glowed with delight 
when I asked liiiu about their first-bom, whom I temem- 
b^^d in 1851 as a bright boy of some five or six summers, 
and he e^ibited all of a father's just pride in the prospect 
of the lad'e futnre greatness. Alt^dy he cotild cfttch 
birds, and was learning to drive doge. 

I asked him about his old rival Bipen, who onoe gave 
me mnch trouble, and was an endleaa eonrce of incon- 
ToniencB to Ealntonah. He was dead. When asked 
how he died, he was a little loth to tell, but he finally 
said that he had been kQled. He had become very 
unpopular, and was stabbed one night in a dark hut, and, 
bleeding &om a mortal wound, had been dragged out and 
buried in the stones and snow, where the cold and the 
hurt together soon terminated as well his life as his 
mischief. 

Death had made fearful ravages among his people since 
I had seen them five years before, and he complained 
bitterly of the hardships of the last winter, in consei^aence 
of a groat deficiency of dogs, the same distemper which 
swept mine off having attacked those of his people. 
Indeed, the disease appears to have been universal throagh- 
out the entire length of Greenland. Bat notwithstanding 
this poverty, he undertook to supply me with some animals, 
in retom for which I was to make liberal presents; and, 
as a proof of his Bincerity, he offered me two of the four 
which compoaed his present tCEun. From Tattarat I 
afterwards purchased one of his three, and for a fine knife 
I obtained the fourth one of that hunter's team, the pro- 
perty of Myouk, and the only dog that he possessed. 

The hunters were all well pleased with their bat^ins, 
for they went away rich in iron, knives, and needles, — 
wealth to them more valuable than would have been oil 
the vast piles of treasure with which the Inca Atahnallpa 
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eonglit to Bntisfy the rapacious Fiz&rro, or the lacs of 
rupees with which the IncklesB Rajah Nuncomar strove to 
free himself &0111 the clutches of the remorseless Hastii^s. 
And we had made a treaty of peace luid friendBbip, and 
had ratified it by a solemn promise, befitting a Nalegak 
and a Nalegaksoak. The Nalegak was to furnish the 
Nalegaksoak with dogs, and the Nalegaksoak was to pay 
for thera. This exceedingly simple treaty may at first 
strike the reader with surprise ; but I feel sure that that 
surprise will vanish when he recalls the memorable 
historical parallel of Boi^oyno and his Hessians. 

I did not teU Kalutonah that 1 wished only to bestow 
benefits upon his people, for no one is more quick to 
penetrate the hollowness of suoh declarationB than the 
"nntutored savi^e." He is not so easily hoaxed with 
philanthropic sentiment as is generally supposed, and he 
fully recognizes the practical features <nf being expected to 
retom a quid pro qtto. Bat I did venture upon a little 
harmless imposition of another sort, giving him to under- 
stand that it was nseless for the Esquimaux to attempt to 
deceive me, as I could road not only their acts but their 
thoughts as well ; and, in proof of my powers, I performed 
before him some simple sleight-of-hand tricks, and after 
turning up a card with much gravity told him exactly 
what (it was not much of a venture) Ootinah and his 
wooden-legged companion bad stolen. He was much 
astonished, said that I was quite right about the stealing, 
for he had seen the stolen articles himsoli^ and evidently 
thought me a wonder^ magician. He owned to me that 
he did something in the jugglery husinees himself; but 
when I asked him about his journeys to the bottom of the 
sea, in his Angekok capacity, to break the spell by which 
the evil spirit Tomgak holds within her anger the walrus 
and seal, in the days of famine, he very adroitly changed 
the snlrject, and began to describe a recent hear-hnnt 
which appeared to amuse him greatly. The wounded 
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(piJiU j i T broike away &om the doge, and, raakiiig a dive 
at one of the hunters, knncked the wind ont of tha 
unhappy man with a blow of hia fore-paw. Ealatauah 
laughed heartily while relating the atory, and seemed to 
think it a capital joka 

Oar savage guests remained with ns a few days, and 
then set out for their homes, declaring their intention to 
come speedily back and bring more of the tribe and dogs. 
I drove ont with them a few miles, and we parted on the 
ice. When about a mile away, I observed Myouk jnmp 
from the sledge to pick np something wMch he had 
dropped. No doubt rejoiced to be rid of this extra load 
on his rickety sledge, Tattarat whipped up his team, and 
the last I saw of poor Myouk he was rnnning on, strn^ling 
manfully to catch np ; but, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
he was foiling behind, and it is not nnlikely that he was 
Boffered to walk all the way to Iteplik, 

This If yonk was the same droll creature that be was 
when I knew him formerly, — a sort of Arctic Mioawber, 
everlastingly waiting for something to turn np which 
never did turn up ; and, with much cheeifulness, hoping 
for good luck which never came. He recited to me all of 
hia hardships and misfortones. His sledge was all broken 
to pieces, and he could not mend it ; his doga were all 
dead except the one he sold to me ; he had stuck bis 
harpoon into a walrus, and the line had parted, and the 
walrus carried it away; he bad lost bis lance, and 
altogether his af&irs were in a very lamentable state. 
His fiumly were in great disttess, as he oonld not catcb 
anything for them to eat, and so they bad gone to 
Tattarat's hut. Tattarat was a poor hunter, and he made 
a terrible grimace, which told bow great was his contempt 
for that doughty individual. So now he proposed, as soon 
as be got home, to try Ealutonah. To be anre, Ealutunah's 
establishment was pretty well filled already, there being 
not leas than three families quartered there ; but still, he 
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fihcn^bt there yroR room for one fiunily more. At all 
events, he should try it. And now would not the Nale- 
gaksoak, — the big chief who was so rich and so mighty, 
be good enongh to give bim so many presents that he 
wonld go back and make everybody envious ? Human 
nature is the same in the Arctic bs on the Temperate 
Bone ; and, gratified with this discovery, I fiiirly loaded 
the rogne down vritb riches, and sent bim away rejoicing. 
Bnt Una wife, what of bor ? " Ob, she's lazy and will not 
do anything, and made me come all this loi^ joomey to 
get her some needlee which she won't ose, and a Imife 
which she has no use for ; and now when I go back 
without any d(%, won't I catch it 1" —and he can^t bold 
of hie tongue and pnlled it as &r out <^ his moutb as be 
could get it, ttying in this grapbio manner to illnstrate 
the length of that ^gressive organ in the wife of bis 
bosom. " But," added this savage Benedict, " she baa a 
ragged coat, so foil of holes that she cannot go out of the 
hut witbont fear of freezing ; and if she scolds me too 
much I won't give ber any of these needles, and I won't 
catch her any fbses to make a new one ;" — but it was easy 
to see that the needles wonld not be long withheld, and 
that the foxes would be caught when be was told to catch 
tbem. And so pitying his domeBtie misfortnnea, I added 
some presents for this amiable creature of the ragged 
coat ; and when he told me that she bad presented him 
vrith an heir to the Myonk miseries, I added something 
for that, too. This little hopeful, he informed me, was 
already being weaned from its natural and maternal 
supplies, and was exhibiting great aptitude for blubber. 
He had called it Dak-ta-gee, which was the nearest that 
he could come to pronouncing Doctor Eane. 

Kalutunab and his companions bad scarcely beai gone 
when another sledge came, bringing two more Esqui m au x , 
— Amalatck, <£ Northumberland Island, and his son. 
Tbey had four dogs ; and having stopped on the way to 
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catoli a walrus, part of which they had brought with them, 
thej were much fatigued ; and, having got wet in eecohng 
the prize, they were cold and a little &ozen. Both were 
for sereral days -quite sick in Tcheitchengaafs enow-hat, 
and I had at l^t a patient, and the snow-hat became a 
sort of ho^ital, for old Tcheitchengoak was sick too. I 
either nsited them myself or sent Mr. Knorr twice daily 1 
bnt the odotu of the place becoming at length too mnch 
for that gentleman's aristocratic nose, I coald no longer 
prescribe by proxy, and so went myself and cured my 
patients very speedily, winning great credit as a Narkosak, 
the " medicine man," in addition to being the Nalegaksoak, 
" the big chief." Amalatck thought at one time that he 
was going to die, and indeed I became sincerely alarmed 
about my reputation ; bat he came round all right in the 
end, and, strango thoagh it may appear, hie memory 
actually outlived the service long enough for him to do 
more than to say " Koyanak," — " I thank you ; " — that is 
to eay, a^ soon as he could get about he brought me his 
best dog, and, in token of gratitude, made me a present of 
it. Afterward, upon the offer of some substantial gifts, he 
sold me another, and he went home as rich as the party 
that had preceded him, and happy as Moses Primrose 
returning &om the fair with his gross of shagreen 
spectacles. 

And thus my kennels were being once more filled np, 
and my heart was rejoiced 
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CHAPTER XXHL 
■E^gSAIiUTUKAH came book after a few daya, oc- 
K JSSn cordiiig to his promiae, and bronght along with. 
H^^^ him Uie entire Eolatimah family, consiBtiiig of 
his wife and four children. It was a regidar " moving." 

The chief had managed in eome manner to get together 
another team of six good dogs, and he came up in fine 
style, bringing along with him on hie email eledge eveiy- 
tUng that he had in the world, and that was not mnoh. 
The oonTenienoea for life's comforts possessed by these 
Arotic nomads are not numerous ; and it is fortunate that 
their desires so well accord with their means of grati^fing 
them, (or probably no people in the world possess so 
little, either of portable or other kind of property. The 
entire cargo of the sledge consisted of parts of two bear- 
skins, the &mily bedding ; a half-dozen seal-sldna, the 
&mily tent ; two lances and two harpoons ; a few sub- 
stantial harpoon lines ; a couple of lamps and pots ; some 
implements and materials for repairing the sledge in the 
event of accident ; a small seal-skin bag, containing the 
&mily wardrobe (that is, the implements fur repairing it, 
for the entire wardrobe was on their backs) ; and then 
there was a roll of dried grass, which they use as we do 
cork soles for the boots, and some dried moss for lamp- 
wick ; and for food they had a few small pieces of walrus 
meat and blubber. This cai^ was oovered with one of 
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tbe BeAl-BkinB, over which was passed from dde (o side a 
line, like a eandal-lacing, and the whole was bonnd down 
compactly to the sledge ; and on the top of it rode the 
fiuuUf, Kalntnnah himself walking alongside and ^- 
conraging on his team rather with kind persoasion than 
with the nsnal Esquintan cmelty. In firont sat . tbp 
mother, the finest specimen of the Ksqtnaian matron that ' 
I had seen. In the large hood of her fos-ekia coat, a sort 
of dorsal opossmn-ponch, nestled a sleeping iniaiii Close 
beside the mother sat the boy to whom I have before 
referred, their first-bam, and the father's pride. Next 
came a girl, abont soTcn years old ; and another, a three 
year old, was wrapped np in an immense quantity <^ fm«, 
and ma lashed to the upetonders. 

As the sledge ronnded to, near the vessel, I went out to 
meet them. The children were at first a little frightened, 
bnt they were socm got to langb, and I fbnnd that the 
same arts which win the affections of Christian babies 
were equally potent with the heathen. The wife re- 
membered me well, and called me "Doc-tee," while 
Kalntonah, grinning all over with delight, pointed to his 
dogs, exclaiming with pride, " They are fine ones!" to 
whii^ I readily assented ; and then he added, " I come to 
give them all to the Nalegaksoak ;" and to this I also 



What smrprised me moat with this fiunily was their 
apparent indifference to the cold. They had come &om 
Iteplik in slow marches, stopping when tired in a snow 
ahtdter, or in deserted hats, and during this time onr 
thermometers were ranging from 80° to 40° below zero ; 
and when they came on board oat of this temperature it 
never seemed to occur to them to warm themselves, 
but they first wandered all ov^ the ship, satisfying their 
cariosity. 

A few hoars i^rward there arrived a family of qaite 
another description, — Myonk and his wife of the ragged 
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coat. The; had walked all the way up from Iteplik, tha- 
woman carrying her baby on lier back ^ of these hnndred'. 
and fifty miles. Myouk wiis evidently at a Iobs to find an 
ezcnae for paying me this vieit ; but he put a bold front 
on, and, like Ealntnnah, diecoTered a leaaon. " I come 
to show the NalegakBoak my wife and Daktagee," pointing 
to tiie dowdy, dirty oreatnre that owned him for a hus- 
band, and the forlram being that owned him for a &ther. 
But when be perceived that I waa not likely to pay mnch 
for the sight, he timidly remarked, with another signifi- 
caat point, " She made me come," and then started o^. 
doubtleea to see what be could steal. 

My arrangements were soon concluded with Kalutnnah. 
He was to live over in the hut at Etab, to do such bcnting ' 
08 he could without the aid of hia dogs, all of which ho'^ 
loaned to me ; but, in any event, my stores were to be his 
reliance, and I bound myself to supply him with all that 
be required for the support of himself and bis &mily. 

On the following day the but at Etab was cleared ont 
and pat in order, and this interesting fiunily took np their 
abode there, while Myonk, as eager to place himself nnder* 
the protection of a man high in favour as if bis skin bad 
been white and he knew the meaning of " public office " and 
lived nearer the equator, followed the great man to his new 
abode, and crawled into a comer of bis den as coolly as if he 
was a deserving fellow, and not the most arrant little knave 
and bof^ar tiiat ever sponged on worth and industry. 

Kalntunah brought a solution of the Peter mystery. 
As soon as tbe daylight began to come bock, one of the 
Iteplik hunters, named N'eeark, determined to travel np to 
Peteravik, and there try hia fortunes in the seal hunt. 
Arriving at tbe but (these Esquiman huts are common 
property) at that place, he was surprised to discover, 
lying on the floor, a much emaciated corpse. It was that 
of an Esquimau dressed in white man's clothing, and the 
description left no doubt that it was tbe body of 
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Peter. Nesark gave it Esquimau burial. And thiu, after 
tlie lapse of three montliB, thia strange story was broaght 
to a olose ; but I was still aa &r as ever fnnn an ezpluia- 
tion of the itapiees Ix^s strange coudact. 

I had uoir become the possessor of seventeen dogs, and 
awaited only one principal event to set out on a preliminary 
journey ncvthvard. The sea had not yet closed about 
Sunrise Point, and I could not get oat of the bay on that 
side. To travel over the land was, owing to its great 
ronghnesB, impracticable for a sledge, even if without cargo ; 
and to roond the Point at that season of the year, throngh 
the broken ice and rough sea, in an oxten boat, was, for 
obvions reasons, not to be thoi^ht o£ 

My plan had always been to set out with my principal 
party, when the temperature had began to moderate to- 
ward the sammer, which was likely to be about the first 
of April; bat I had looked forward to doing some service- 
able work with my dogs prior to that time. March is the 
coldest month <rf the Arctic year ; but while I had no 
hesitation in setting out with dog-sledges at that period, 
the recollection of Dr. Kane's disasters was too fresh in 
my raind to justify me in sending out a foot party in the 
March temperatures. 

While waiting for the &ost to build a bridge for me 
around Sunrise Point, I was feeding up and strengthening 
my dogs. They soon proved to be very inferior to tho 
animab which I had lost, and it was necessaiy to give 
them aa maoh rest and good rations as possible. I went 
repeatedly to Cheater Valley in parsnit of reindeer. 
Along the borders of the lake these beasts had flocked in 
great numbers during the winter, and whole acres of snow 
had been tossed np with their hoofs, while searching for 
the dead vegetation of the previous anrnmer. The rabbits 
and the ptarmigan had followed them, to gather the buds 
of tho willoW'-atems which were occasionally tossed up, 
and which form their subsistence. During one of my 
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jonmeyH I Eieoiired a fine specimen dda of a doe, bnt in 
order to do this I was obliged to take it off with my own 
lianda before it Bhocld freeze. The temperature at the 
time was 33° below zero, and I do not ever remember 
to have had my regard for Natural History so eeverely 
tested. 

I was exceedingly aniiona to recover the body of 
Mr. Sonntag before I left the Teesel ; and, desiring to 
secure the aBsistance of Kalatunah for that purpose, I 
drove over to £tah a fbw days after he had become fixed 
there. I had eleven of 'my new dogs hameseed to tho 
sledge and Jensen " was himself t^in." 

I foimd Ealntimah very comfortably fixed and appa- 
rently well contented. I carried with me as a present 
for a house-warming a quarter of a recently-captured 
deer, and a couple of ^llone of oil. Observing our 
approach, he came out to meet ns, and, some snow having 
drifted into the pass^e, he scraped it away with his foot, 
and invited ns to enter. This we did on onr hands and 
fcnees, throngh a sort of tnnnel abont twelve feet long ; 
and tiienoe we emerged into a dimly lighted den, where, 
coiled np in a neet of reindeer-skins which I had given 
them, was the &mily of the chief and the wife and baby 
of Hyonk. Ealntmiah's wife was stitching away quite 
swiftly at a pair of boots for my use, and I brought her 
some more " work," tmd also gome presents, among which 
was a string of beads and a looking-glass, which much 
amused the children. Myonk's wife, on the other hand, 
was quite idle, not even looking after her ohild, which, 
startled by our approach, rolled down on the floor about 
our feet, and thence into the entrance among the snow 
which lay scattered along the passage. The poor little 
creature, being almost naked, set up a terrible scream, 
and ite amiable mother, promptly seizing it by one of its 
legs, hauled it up and crammed into its month a chunk 
of blubber which quickly stopped its noise. 

B 2 
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Both tliis woman and her hoeboad were evidently » 
great annoyance to the frngal proprietora of the hnt ; bnt, 
with a generona practice of hospitality which I have not 
found elsewhere, in history or fiction, except in Cedric 
die Saxon, each a worthleeB crew are suffered to settle 
themselTes npou a thrifty family without fear of being 
tamed out of doors. 

I sat for some time talking to Kalutnnab and his isdne- 
trions wife. There was not room, it was true, with so many 
people in the hut, to be greatly at one's ease, and I had to 
dodge my bead when I moved, to keep from striking the 
stone rafters. Besides, the smell of the place had rather a 
tendency to fill one's mind with longings for the open air ; 
bnt I managed to remain long enoagh to conclude some im- 
portant arrangements with my ally and bis osefol spouse, 
and then I took my leave with mutual proteetations of 
fiiendship and good-wilL I said to him at parting, 
" Yon are chief and I am chief, and we will both tell our 
respective people to be good to each other;" bat he 
answered, "Na, na, I am chief, bat you are the great 
chief^ and the Esquimaux will do what you say. The 
Esqoimaux like you, and are your friends. You make 
tbem many presents." I might have told him that this 
all-powerfal method of inspiring &iendship was not alone 
applicable to Esquimaux. 

This visit was a pleasant little episode. I was much 
pleased at the honest heartiness with which Ealutunah 
entered into my plans ; while the childish simplicity of 
his habits and the frankness of his declarations won for 
bim a conspicuous place in my regard. 

He was greatly amused with our gnns, and begged for 
one of them, declaring that be could sit in his but and 
Idll the reindeer as they passed by. He would put the 
gun tbroi^h the window, and he pointed to a hole in the 
wall about a foot square, where the light was admitted 
through a thin slab {A hard snow. In the centre of it he 
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lutd made a romid orifloe, wMch lie sud, langhiuglj, was 
foe the purpose of lookup out for the NalegakBo&k, — a 
well-tinned compliment, if it did come &om a savage, and 
all the more adi^t that the orifice was really for ventilar 
tion, at least It was the only opening by which the fonl 
«ir conld possibly escape. BoUi himself imd wife were 
iiighly delighted wilji the presents which I had brought 
ihem. Althou^ they are anrronnded by reindeer, 
venison ia a lazary which they rarely ei^'oy, as they 
pOBsesB no means of captnring the animals. They have 
sot the bows and arrows of the Esq^nimauz of some other 
localities. Without waiting for it to be oooked, Ealu- 
tonah commenced a Tigorons attack upon the raw, 
frozen flesh. His wife and children were not slow to 
jisllow his example, crowdii^ round it where it lay on the 
dirfy floor; and, without halting for an invitation, 
Ifrs. Myonk joined in the feast. And I have never 
witnessed a feast which seemed to give so mnoh satiB&O' 
tion to the actors in it, net even hungry aldermen at a 
oorporation banc[net, Ealutunah was grinning all over 
with delight He was eminently happy. His teeth were 
nnintermittingly oraBhing the hard kernels which he 
chipped from the frozen " leg," and a steady stream of the 
Insoions food was pouring down his throat. His tongue 
had little chance, but now and then it got loose from the 
venison tangle, and then I heard much of the greatness 
and the goodness of the Nal^joksoak. The man's enjoy- 
ment was a pleasant thing to behold. 

But if the reindeer-leg gave satisbotion, the oil gave 
«omfort. The hnt was dark and chilly, not having yet 
become thoroughly thawed oui Ealutunah now thought 
that he conld af^ird another lamp, and in a few minutes 
after we had entered a fresh blaze was burning in the 
comer. I have before explained that the Esquimau lamp 
is only a shallow dish, cnt out of a block of soap-stone. 
The dried moss which they use for wick is arranged 
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aroimd the edge, and the blaze theretinmi gives their 01117 
light and heat. Over the lamps hung pota of the game 
soap-etone, and into these Mrs. Kalntimah put some 
snow, that she might have the water for a venison-soup 1 
of which she invited as to stay and partake. I knew by 
former experience too well the nature of the Esqnimau 
aimve to make me anxious to Xeara fnrthor, so I plead 
bnsineBs, and left them to enjoy themselves in their own 
way. How long they kept np tiielr feast I did not learn, 
but when Ealntunah came over next moruiiig, he informed 
me that there was no more venison in the hut at Etah, — 
a hint which iraa not thrown away. 

My Esquimau people now numbered seventeen souls ; 
namely, six men, four women, and seven children ; and 
they presented as many different shades of character and 
usefulness. The inoonveniences to which they subjected 
us were amply compensated for by the sewiiig which the 
wives of Ealutnnah and Teheitchcngaak did for ns ; for, 
in spite of all our ingenuity and patience, there was no 
one in the ship's company who conld make an Esquimau 
boot, and this boot is the only suitable coveting for the 
foot in the Arctic regions. Of the men, Hans was the 
most useful; for, in spite of his objectionable qnalities, he 
was, Jensen excepted, my best hunter. Salutunah came 
on board daily, and, as a privileged guest, he soi^ht me 
in my cabin. My journey over to Etah made him 
supremely happy ; for, like the sound of coming battle to 
the warrior who has long reposed in peace, a new life was 
put into him when I offered him the caro of one of my 
newly acquired teams. He came on board the next morn- 
ing and took chai^ of the dogs ; and when, a few days 
afterward, I further exhibited my confidence in b'"' by 
sending him down to Cape Alexander to see if the ice was 
firm, the cnp of his joy was full to the brim. 

The report of Kalutnnah being favonrable, I def^tch^ 
Mr. Bodge to bring up the body of Mr. Sonntag. He 
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took thd two teams, Ealatanah diiring one and Hans the 
other. 

Mr. Dodge performed the joiuiiey vith ekill and energy. 
He reached Sor&Iik in five honra, and had no diffionlty in 
finiling the locality of which they were in seaioh, Hans 
remembering it by a large rock, or rather olif^ in the lee 
of which they had built their snow-hut. Bat the winds 
had since piled the snow over the hut, and it was com- 
pletely buried out of sight. They were therefore com- 
pelled to disinter the body by laboriously digging throng 
the hard drift; and it being quite dark and they much 
fiitigaed when the task was completed, they constructed a 
shelter of snow, fed their dogs, and rested. Although the 
tempeiature was 42^ below zero, they mauled to sleep 
in ^eir furs withont serioos inconvenience. This was 
the first of ]Uj. Dodge's experience at this sort of camping 
out, and he was justly elated with the snocess of the 
experiment 

Setting out as soon as the daylight returned, the party 
came back by the same track which they had before par- 
sued; but, greatly to their surprise, the tides and wind 
had, in the interval, carried off much of the ice in the 
neighbonrhood of the oape, so that they had before them 
the prospect of the very difficult task of crossing the 
glacier. This, not partioolarly embarrassing to an empty 
sledge, would have been exceedingly so to them. Forto- 
nately, however, they succeeded with some risk in getting 
over a very treacheroos place where the ice- foot, to which 
they were forced to adhere, was sloping, and one of the 
sledges had nearly gone over into the sea. Kalutuuah 
saved it by a dexterous movement which could have been 
performed with safety only by one lamiliar, by long 
experience, with such dangers and e^)edieuts. 

The body of our late comrade was placed in tlie obsra- 
vatoiy, where a few weeks before his fine mind had been 
intent upon those pursuits which were the deUght of his 
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life ; and on the little stafT which snnnoaated the bnilding 
the flag was raised at half-mast. 

The preparationa for the funeral were conducted with 
fitting solMonity. A neat co£Bn wae made under the 
supervision of Mr. McCormick, and the bod; haring been 
placed therein with every degree of care, it was, on the 
second day after the retom of Mr. Dodge, brought outside 
and covered with the flag, and then, followed by the entire 
ship's company, in solemn procession, it woe borne by 
four of the sorrowing messmates of the deceased to the 
grave which had, with much difBcnIty, been dng in the 
frozen terraoe. As it lay in its last cold resting-place, I 
read over the body the bnrial-servioe, and the grave was 
then dosed. Above it we afterward built, with stones, a 
neatly'^haped moimd, and marked the head with a chiseled 
slab, bearing this inscription : — 



t 



AUGCST BONNTAG. 
Died 



And here in the drear solituda of the Arctic desert our 
comrade sleeps the sleep that knows no waking in this 
troubled world, — where no loving hands can ever come to 
strew his grave with flowers, nor eyes grow dim with sor- 
rowing ; but the gentle stars, which in life he loved ao 
well, will keep over him eternal vigil, and the winds will 
wail over him, and Nature, bis mistress, will drop upon 
his tomb her frozen tears for evermore. 
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? the 16tli of March I found mfself able for the 
first time to get around Snnrise Point. Except 
during a brief interral, the temperfttnre had 
now &Ueii lowei th&n at any previous period of 
the winter ; and, the air having been quite calm for two 
dA^B, the ico had formed over the outer bay. TMb long- 
desired event was hailed with satififaotion, and I deter- 
mined to start north at once. 

My preparations occupied but a few hours, as everything 
had been ready for weeks past. The cha^e of one of the 
sledges was given to Jensen, the other to Kalutnnah, the 
former having nine and the latter six dogs. One of the 
d(^ had died and another had been crippled in a fight, 
thus leaving me only fifteen for service. 

My object in this preliminary journey was chiefly to 
explore the track, and determine whether it were best to 
adhere to the Greenland coast, following up the route of 
Dr. Kane, or to strike directly across the Sound &om 
above Cape Hatherton, in the endeavour to reach, on 
Orinnell Land, the point of deportoce for which I had 
striven, without success, the previous autumn. It was 
evident that everything depended upon being now able to 
make good what I had lost by that failure, through a diain 
of oireumstances which I have no need to repeat, as the 
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zeader will recall tbe Htraggle nliich resulted in the crip- 
pling «f my vessel, and nhicli hod nearly caused its totel 
vieck among the ice-fields in the moutli of the Sound. If 
■ the state of the ice should prove favotirable to a speedy 
crossing of the Sound to Grinnell Land, or even to secur- 
ing, without much delay, a convenient point of departure 
on the Greenland side beyond Humboldt Glacier, I had 
little doubt as to the Buccessful termination of my smmner 
laboQTS. 

Upon reaching Sunrise Point we found the ice to be 
very rough and insecure, and the tide of the previous 
night had opened a wide crack directly off the point, 
which it was neceeaary for us to cross. This crack had 
been closed over but a few hours, and the dogs hesitated a 
moment at its margin ; but Jensen's whip reassured them, 
and they plunged ahead. The ice beat under their weight, 
and, as if by a mutual understanding, the team scattered, 
but not in time to save themselves, for down th^ all sank, 
higgledy-pi^ledy, into the sea, dr^ging the sledge aflier 
them. Being seated on the back part of it, I had time to 
roll myself o£E^ but Jensen was not so fortunate, and dogs, 
sledge, driver and all were floundering together in a con- 
fused tangle among the broken ice. Kalntunah, who was 
a few paces in the rear, coming up, we extricated them 
from their cold bath. Jensen was pretty well soaked, and 
his boots were filled with water. Being only five miles 
from the schooner, I thought it safest to drive back as 
rapidly as possible rather than construct a snow-hut to 
shelter my unlucky driver from the cold wind which was 
beginning to blow. Besides, our buffalo-skins were as 
wet as they oould he, and we should have precious little 
comfort on our journey if we did not return and exchange 
them for dry ones. The dogs, too, ran great risk of injury 
by being allowed to rest in their wet coats in so low a 
temperature. The whip was not spared, and the vessel 
was reached withont serious consequenoes either to Jensen 
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or tha team. An honr or so stifGced for as toTefit, when 
vo started again ; and beiag tMs time more osnlions, we 
got aronnd tho point without further tionble. 

The ice waB fonnd to be smooth and the trftTolling good 
88 we moved np the coast ; and, not being Terj heavil; 
laden, we got on at a good pace. The snow had been 
packed very hard by the winds, and wherever there had 
been hnmmocks it had collected between them, so that, 
althongh the BOr&ce was somewhat ndling and uneven, 
yet it was as firm aa a conntry road. Darkness coming 
on (we had not yet reached the constant sunlight of 
Bummer), we hanled in nnder Cape Hatherton and made 
our first camp. 

It was a real Arctie camp;— picketing the dogs and 
borrowing in a snow-bank are very simple operations, and 
leqnire but little time. Jensen made the burrow, and 
KEdntunah looked after the animals; and when all was 
ready we crawled in and tried onr best to be comfortable 
and to sleep ; but the recollection of the ship's bunk was 
too recent to render either practicable, except to Ealutunah, 
who did not seem to mind anything, and snored tJI throngh 
the night in a moat awful manner. The outside tempera* 
tnre was 40° below zero, 

I was not Sony when we got nnder way again next 
morning, and we were soon warmed np with the exercise. 
The same condition of ice continuing after parsing Cape 
Hathertou, we quickly reached the north horn of Fog 
Inlet. Here, as we approached the point, I discovered a 
cairn perched upon a conspicuous spot, and, not having 
remembered it as the work of any of Dr. Kane's parties, I 
halted the sledges and went ashore to inspect it. It 
proved to have been built by Captain Hartstene, while 
searching for Dr. Eane, as shown by a record found in a 
glass vial at its base. The record was as follows : — 
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more than » tibI, «ritli a onall piew of cutridge-pqwt with the 
ktlerB '0. E. Aug. ISS3,' aome matohea, ajid a ship's rifle-ball. 
We go from thii Doknoini pobt to Gape Hatbertuu for a aearch. 
*■ H. J. Habtstkne, 
Lienb ODmdg. Arctic i^cpeditioD. 
"8 P.x. Angiut leth, 1B5S. 

" F. S. Bhoold the U. 5. buk 'BJ^mte find this, aba will nnder- 
atand that we are boood for a search at Cape Hatherton. 

■'H.J.H." 

I was mQch gratified witb thia discoveiy, for it brought 
iQ my miiid the recoUectioii of the protecting core of onr 
gOTOnuuent, and a gallaot eSi>rt to rescue from the jaws of 
the Arctic ice a veiy forlorn party of men. I was only 
Borry that the author of this hastily written eyideuce of 
Ilia spirited searoh had not reached Gape Hatherton soma 
time earlier, for then we shonld have been saved many a 
hard and weary poll The locality will hereafter be 
known as Ca\ra Point. 

Climbing to an elevation, I had a good- view of the sea 
over a radios of several miles. The prospect was not 
tticonraging. In every direction, except inunediately 
down the coast toward Oape Hatherton, the ice was very 
rongh, being jammed against the shore and pUed np oyer 
the sea in great ridges, which looked rather nnpromising 
for sledges. 

The view decided my course of action, Caim Point 
woold be my starting-place if I croBsed the Sound, and a 
most convenient position for a d^pdt of sapplies in the 
event of being obliged to hold on up the Greenland coast. 
Accordingly, I took from the sledges all of the provisions 
except what was necessary for a six days' consumption, 
and discovering a snitable cleft in a rock, deposited it 
therein, covering it over with heavy stones, to protect it 
from the bears, intending to proceed np the coast for a 
general inspection of the condition of the ice on the 
Sound. 

These varions c^wrations consumed the day ; so we fed 
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ihe doga ft&d dug into another snow-bank, and got throngfa 
another night after the fashion ot Arctic travellers, which 
ia not much of a &shion to boast of. We slept and did 
not freeze, and more than this we did not expect. 

The next day's journey was made with light sledges, but 
it was much more tedioae than the two i^ys preceding ; 
for the track was rongh, and during the greater part of 
the time it was as mnch as the dogs could do to get 
through the hummocked ice with nothing on the sledge 
but our little food and sleeping gear. As for riding, that 
was entirely ont of the question. After nine hours of this 
sort of work, during which we made, lightened as we were, 
not OTor twenty miles, we were well satisfied to draw up 
to the first convenient snow-bank for another nightly 
burrow. 

Being naturally inclined to innoTation, I had busied 
my mind all through the day, as I tumbled among the ioe 
and the drifts, in devising some better plan of hut than 
the cavern arrangement of the nomadio Ealutunah. The 
snow-bank which I selected had a square side about five 
feet high. Starting on the top of this, we dog a pit about 
six feet long, fom' and a half wide, and fbor deep, leaving 
between the pit and the square aide of the bank a w^ 
abont two feet thick. Over the top of this pit we placed 
OLB of the sledges, over the sledge the canvas apron used, 
while travelling, to inclose the cargo, and over that again 
we shovelled loose snow to the depth of some three feet. 
Then we dug a hole into this inclosure through the thin 
wall, poshed in our bufialo-sMn bedding, and all articles 
penetrable by a dog's tooth and not inclosed in tin oases 
(for the doga will eat anjihing, their own bamess in- 
cluded), then a few blocks of hard snow, and finally we 
crawled in onrselves. The blocks of snow were jammed 
into the entrance, and we were housed for the night. 

Being bound on a short journey, I thought that I could 
afi'i>rd a little extra weight, and carried alcohol for fael, as 
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thie is the onl; fael that can be used is the dose atmo- 
q)here of a snow-hnt. A ghaetl; blue blaze was soon 
flickering in our &ceB, and in onr Bingla tin-kettle some enow 
was being converted into water, and tben the water began 
to hum, and then after a long while it boiled (it is no 
easy matter to boil water in anoh temperature with a 
email lamp), and we were refreshed with a good strong 
pint pot of tea; Hien the tea-leaves were toesed into one 
comer, some more snow was pnt in the tea-kettle and 
melted, and ont of desiccated beef and desiccated potatoes 
we make a anbstantial hash ; and when this was disposed 
of we lit onr pipes, roUed np in onr bufialoes, and did 
the best we could for the balance of the night. 

My invention did not, however, tnm out so satisfactory 
as was expected. The hut, if more commodious, and 
admitting of a little movement withont knocking down 
the loose snow all over ns, was mnch colder than either of 
our dens of the Ealatunah plan, the temperature in each 
of which stood about zero through the night, elevated to 
that degree by the heat radiated from our own persons, 
and from the lamp which cooked the supper. But this pit 
under the sledge could not be warmed above 20° below 
zero. No amount of coaxing could induce ^tiie thermo- 
meter to rise. 

Notwithstanding all this I still adhered to my theory 
about snow-huts, and I very nnjustly threw the blame on 
Jensen for caielessness in the construction ; so I sent him 
out to pile on more snow. This did not mend matters in 
the least, but rather made them worse ; for, through the 
now open doorway, what little warmth we had managed to 
get up made its escape ; and when Jensen came back and 
we shut ourselves in again, the temperature was — 3S°, and 
never afterwards reached higher than —30°. Even Ealu- 
tunah was troubled to sleep, and, as he rubbed his eyes 
and pounded his feet together to keep them from freezing, 
he nuide a grimace which told more plainly than words in 
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yihat low eetiitiation he lield the Nalegahioak's talentB for 
]iiakmg Bnaw-hatB. 

The catiBe of all this trouble vae, however, explained 
next monung. The hut wae well enough, and I stack 
ever afterwud to the plan, and even Ealntnnah was 
compelled to own that it was the correct thing. It was 
perfectly tight. The thermometer told the story. As it 
hung against the snow wall I called Jensen'B attention to 
it. The top of the delicate red streak of alcohol stood at 
31° below zero. 

"We crawled out in the open air at last, to try the sun- 
shine. " I will give 70U the best bu£alo-skin in the ship, 
Jensen, if the air oatdde is not wanner than in that den 
which yon have left so full of holes." And it really 
seemed m. Hmnan eye never lit upon a more pare and 
glowing morning. The sunlight was sparkling all over 
die landscape and the great world of whiteness ; and the 
frozen plain, the hnmmocks, the icebergs, and the tall 
mountains, mode a picture inviting to the eye. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. Jensen gave in without a 
ninrmor. " Well, the hnt most have been full of holes, 
after all ; but I'll fix it next time," 

I brought out the thermometer and set it np in the 
shadow of an iceberg near by. I really expected to see it 
rise; bnt no, down sank ^e little red colmnn, down, 
down, almost to the very bulb, and it never stopped until 
it had touched 68^° below zero, — lOOJ" below the freezing 
point of water.* 

I do not recall but two instances of equally low tem- 
perature having been previously recorded, one of which, 
by Hiveroff, at Yakontsk, in Siberia, was -72° of the 
Fahrenheit scale. I am not, however, aware that any 
traveller has ever noted so low a temperature while in the 
field. 

• It is worthy of obserration that the lowest temperature recorded 
at Port Fonlbe, daring my absenoe, was 27° below zero. 
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It Btrock me as B smgnlor circmostauce that this great 
depreeaion of temperature woe not perceptible to tlio 
senses, ttMcIl ntterly &iled to give as even bo moch as a 
bint that here in this blazing eunlight we were dxperi- 
encing about the coldest temperature ever recorded. But 
this would have held good onlj in the profound calm with 
which we were favoured. At each low temperature the 
least wind is painful and even dangerous, espeoially if the 
traveller is compelled to &oe it. It is also a singnlor 
circumstance that, while the sun's rays, penekating the 
atmosphere, seem to impart to it so little warmth, they are 
powerfol enoi^h to blister the skin, so that in truth the 
opposite conditions of heat — positive and n^ative — are 
operating upon the unfortunate &ce at one and the some 

The effect of these low temperatures npoa the snow is 
very striking. It becomes hardened to snch a degree that 
it almost equals sand in grittiness, and the friction to the 
sledge-runner is increased accordingly. The same cir- 
cumstance was noted by Baron Wrangel, but it is not new 
to the Esquimaux. The sledge runs most glibly when the 
snow is slightly wot. To obviate in some measure the 
difficulty thus occasioned, flte native covers the sole of hia 
runner with moisture. Dissolving in his month a piece of 
snow, he pours it out into his buid and coats vritii it the 
polished ivory sole, and in an instant he has formed a thin 
film of ice to meet the hardened crystals. Ealutunah 
stopped frequently for this purpose ; and, upon tiyii^ the 
experiment with my own sledge, I found it to work 
admirably, and to produce a very perceptible dlfEsrence in 
the draught. 

< It would be needless for me to give from day to day the 
details of this journey. As I luive said before, it was 
merely experimental, and it was continued until I had 
satisfied myself fully that the route northward by the 
Giesnlaad coast was wholly impracticable. The ccndi- 
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tion of the ice was very different from what it was in 1853 
— 54. Then the coagt ice was mainly Bmootli, and the 
hoinmocks were not met until we had gone &om ten to 
twenty miles from the Bhore. Now there was no snch belt. 
The winter had set in while the ice was crowding npon 
the land, and the pressure had been tremendous. Vast 
massea were piled up along tho track, and the whole sea 
was but one confused jumble of ice-fragments, forced up 
by tho pressure to an enormous height, and frozen to- 
gether in that position. The whole scene was the Eocky 
Motmtaius on a small scale ; peak after peak, ridge after 
ridge, Bpur after spur, separated by deep vaUeys, into 
which we descended over a rough declivity, and then 
again ascended on the other side, to cross an elevated 
crest and repeat the operation. The traveUing was very 
laborious. It was but an endless clambering over ice- 
masses of every form aud size. 

Kalutunah was 'much puzzled to understand my object. 
He had never beard of a journey into that region except 
to catch bears, aud then only in great emergencies ; aud 
when bear-track after bear-track was crossed without our 
giving chase, be became even more and more concerned. 
He had a double motive, — to have the sport and to see 
the effect of our rifles ; but none of the tracks were fresh, 
and the chase would have been too long to agree with my 
purposes. At length, however, we came to a trail evi- 
dently not an hour old, and which we might have pursued 
to a successful isaue, for the tracks were made by a 
mother and a small cub. fialutimah halted his team, and 
was loud in bis pleadings for leave to make a dash. He 
argued for the sport, for the sldn which would make the 
Nalegaksoak snch a flue coat, for his wife and children, 
. who had not tast«d beur-meat for ever so long a time, and 
finally for his dogs. " See how unhappy they are," said 
he, pointing to his tired team, which seemed to possess 
little appreciation of the eloquence that was being wasted 
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upon them, for thej bad all falWi down in th«r trocks as 
soon OB we had halted the sledges. Four days of hauling 
through drifts and hmnmocks had made them care little 
for a bear-himt. 

Despite the difficidtieB of the travelling, three days 
more broogfat me inthin Tiew of the great Humboldt 
Glacier, but die ice was becoming worse and worse, the 
icebergs were nraltiplying, my dogs were being worn out 
to no purpose ; and much as I shonld have liked to con- 
tinue the journey, there was no object to be gained by 
doing BO. Tbe ground had been covered by Dr. Kane's 
parties, and there waa nothing to be letoned furthor than 
I had Qzperienced already, namely, that, in no event, 
coold I get my boat to the Folar Sea in this direction. 
Whether I could do any better by the passage across the 
Sound to GriiHiell Land remained to be seen. In any 
case, this last was clearly my only route. 

The Humboldt Crlacier waa visible £rcan the top of on 
iceberg. It revealed itaalf in a Img line of bluish white- 
ness. Gape Agasraz, the last known point of the Green- 
land coast, bounded it rai the right, and to the lefi it 
melted sway in tbe remote distance. The line of its 
trend aj^teared to me to be more to the eastward than 
given in the original survey of T&x. Bonnsall, of Dr. Eane'a 
expedition. 

The coast along which I had been travoUing was a 
snccession of wdl-^-emonbered landmarks. The taJl sand- 
stone cli& were as fitmiliar as the rows of lofty ware- 
houses and straes on Broadway. Both up and down the 
coast I had gone so often &onL Tan Rensselaer Harbour 
that I knew every point of land, and gorge, and ravine aa 
if I had seen them bot yesterday. Bat when I got down 
into the faarbonr itself how changed was ererythingl 
Instead of the broad, smooth ice over which I had so 
<rften stroBed, there was but a nnifbrm wilderness of 
hummocks. In the pkce where tbe Aivwux onoe lay, tbe 
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ice vaa piled up nearly as Hgh as were hei masfr-lteads, 
Fern Bock was almost overridden by the Rightful avar 
lanche nfhich had torn down into the harbour from the 
north, and the locality of the atorehonse on Butler Island 
was almost buried ont of sight No vestige of the Adiianoe 
lemained, except a small bit of a deok-plonk which I 
picked up near the site of the old Observatory, The fate 
of the vessel is of course a matter only of conjecture. 
When the ice broke up — ^it may have been the year we 
left her or years afterward — she was probably carried out 
to sea and nltimately crushed and sunk. From the 
Esquimaux I obtained many contradictory statements. 
Indeed, with the best intentions in the world, these 
iEsquimaox have great trouble in telling a straight story. 
Even Ealutunoh is not to be depended upon if Uiere is the 
^ost of a chance for invention. He had been to the 
vessel, but at one time it was one year and then again it 
was another; he had carried off much wood, ae many 
■other Esquimaux had done. Another Esquimau had 
.seen a vessel drifting abont in the North Water among 
the ice, and finally it was snnk in the mouth of Wolaten- 
3iolme Sonnd. This was four summers ago. Another 
had seen the same vessel, but the event had happened only 
two years before; while still another had accidentally set 
fire to the brig and burned her up where she lay in Van 
Bensselaer Harbour, No two of them gave tiie same 
account. Indeed, one of them asserted quite positively 
that the vessel had drifted down into the bay below, was 
there frozen up the next winter, and he had there boarded 
her when oa a bear-hunt. Ealutunah had nothing 
positive to say on the subject, but he rather inclined to 
ihe story of the bumii^. 

Every object around me was filled with old associations, 

some pleasant and some painful. I visited the graves of 

Baker land the jovial cook, Pierre, and looked for the 

pyramid which Dr. Eane mentioiis as " our beaoon and 

b2 
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theif tomb-stone," but it was scftttered over the rocka, and 
the conapicaoiis cross which hard been painted nn its 
southern &oe was only here and there shown by a stone 
with a white patch upon it. 

On our homeward journey we camped again at Cairn 
Point, and made there a long halt, as I desired to get 
another view, &om a loftier position than before. Jensen 
was fortunate enotigh to shoot a deer, and onr weary and 
battei-ed dogs were lefreshed with it. Thence to the 
schooner was one of the wildest rides that I remember 
ever to have made. A terrible gale of wind set npon ns, 
and, with the thermometer at —62°, it carried a stii^ 
with it. The drifting enow was battering us at a furious 
-rate ; but the dogs, with tlieir heads turned homeward, 
did their best, and the thirty miles were made in thi-ec 
and a half hours. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 
UW^^sgiUBING the next few days the dog-eledges wei-e 
K 3uV S*^^^ ^^^ coming between the schooner and 
P.EK^ Caim Point continuoUy, carrying to the latter 
phice the storea needed for our summer cam- 
paign. The temperature Btill held very low, and I did 
not deem it prudent to send out a fpot party. I knew by 
formra experience how important it ia for a commander to 
keep inexperienced men under his own eye, for one &ozen 
man will demoralize a dozen, and a froeted foot is as 
contagioas aa the small-pox. 

Eolutunah's team was turned over to Mr. Euorr, and in 
doing tliis I gratified both parties and Bcrved my own 
interests. The novelty of setring me, and of traTclling 
with me, had by this time worn oS, and I could plainly 
Bee that the chief was quite as well satisfied to remain 
with hifi wife and babies as to trust himself to tlie un- 
certain fortunes of the ice-fields, more especially as his 
cnriosity to see how this man that he called the big chief' 
behaved himself had been fully gratified. The recent 
jonmey had convinced him that I was fully entitled to 
his respect, since I did not freeze, and altogether con- 
ducted myself as well as an Esquiman would have done 
under like circnmstances ; &nd this was a great deal in 
his eyes. It was not difGcitlt to perceive that Ealutnnah 
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started witb me expecting to take me under hia protecting' 
wing; and if he did not have the pleasing satie&ction of 
seeing me groaning with the cold, at least he should have 
the of^iortnnity to instmct me how to live and how to 
trovel ; bnt when I b^an to instmct him, and turned the 
tables on him, he was much disappointed ; and when to 
Ithis Tiolation of propriety I added the still more un- 
pardonable offence of refoslng him a bear-hnnt, his en- 
thaBiasm oozod out Teiy rapidly ; and if he admired the 
Halegaksoak the more he desired to follow him the less,, 
particularly as the dangers of the service preponderated 
ever the emolmnenta. Indeed, the fellow was disposed to 
avail him&clf folly of the advantages of his new Bitnation,. 
and I soon made up my mind that he vras henceforth a 
pensioner upon my bounty, bo I doubled his richcB and 
made hiin the happiest EBq^uimau that ever was seen. 
My thoroughly energetic, daring, and skilful htmter, who 
prided himself npou tho excellence of his e^nipments and 
the abundance of hiB supplios, for once in hie life fonnd 
himself so eitaated that he was freed from all necessity 
of giving thought to tho morrow. It was truly a novel 
sensation, and it is not Bnrprising that he should wish to 
enjoy the short-lived holiday. Ho vms greatly amosed, — 
amused with himself, amused with the Nalegaksoak who 
had made him so rich and allowed him to be so Uzy, and 
amused with the white man's dress vrith which he was 
bedecked, and in which he cut such a sorry figure. TTip 
ffice was never without a fall-blown grin. I gave him & 
looking-glass, and he carried it about with l;im con- 
tinually, looking at himself and laughing at his head with 
a cap on it, and at his red shirt which dangled beneath 
an old 'coat. It was all very fine and very wonderfnl. 
" Don't I look pretty?" was the poser which he put to 
everybody. 

But this pleasing state of mind into which he had boea 
IhvowB by this new style of costume was doomed to bo 
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ahort-liTed. TIm novelty wore off in a few dtiya It 
ceased to amuse lum \ »nd he difioovered, no doubt, that 
in gratifying his vuuty he nM vexing the fleeh. Ond 
day he appeared tm board in his old eoit of fnra. " What 
has become of the cap and led shirt and ooat?" "OhI I 
tumbled into the water, and my irifie is drying them 1" 
The truth leaked ont aftemaKl that he had gone home, 
changed the' white man's fiaory fat Ihe otdd-resisting 
fox-skins, and had chncked the vrfade Hnit uoong the 
rocks. 

Ealntunoh's team fell to Mr. Kniar from aheer ne- 
cessity, since there was no one else in the ship exoept 
Sons who could handle the whip. Knorr, with com- 
mendable foresight, had commenced faia exereiseA early 
in the winter, plainly foreseeing that Hs chances f£ 
accompanying me throi^hont my northern journey wcie 
not Kkely to be diminished by knowing how to drive 
dogs. The labour properiy devolved upon one of &e 
sailors ; but the £eld was <q>en to all aliks ; aad the 
young gentleman, finding that official dignity stood in the 
way of his ambition, with a spirit whifh I was not slow la 
appreciate, did not loi^ hesitate in hia choice. 

I have elsewhere mentioned that the labour of drivi^ 
dogs is not an easy raia. Indeed, of all the memhera of 
my party, Mr. Enorr was the only ona who soooeeded 
well. Even in Southern Greenland, anoi^ the Danes 
long resident there, it is rais to find a skil^ [^dxives. 
Neither of the sailors, Carl nor Christian, whom I hftd 
taken &om TJpemavik, could tteow IJie laeh anywhwe 
else than about their legs, or iido the &ce ^ whransoerer 
might happen to sit upon tiie sledge. As for hitting a 
dog, they could scorcdy do it t^ any chanca. * 

My recent journey had decided my eooree <X action. 
The kBt view which I had from tiie top of tlia k)% cliff 
behind Cairn Point convinced me that my only chance for 
the season was to croaa the Sound ixata. that place, fw my 
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observations up the Greeiilttiid ooaet bod shown me, as 
lias been already obserred, the impracticability of reaching 
the Polar Sea by that ronte. McCormiek had immediate 
chai^ of the work of preparatioD, and puBhing orerything 
fonrard with his customary energy, we were ready to 
start before the close of March. But the temperature 
still continued to rai^e too low for safety, and I only 
awaited a rise of the thermometer. Our little community 
was now full of life and businesB. 

The Esquimaux ware not an unimportant element in the 
hire. The most useful serrice came, however, from the 
ancient domes who presided over the domestic affiurs of 
the snow house and the hnt at Etah. They were sewing 
for us constantly, and were probably the first women in 
the world who ever grew rich 

" PlyLng tlio needle anil thread." 

But misfortune fell at length within the snow-Jiut, 
Poor old Kablunet, the voluble and kind-hearted and 
induatrions wife of Tcheltehengnak, took sick. Her 
disease was pneumonia, aad it ran its course with great 
rapidity. All my medicines and all my efforts to save 
her were of no avail, and she died on the fourth day. 
This unhappy event had nearly destroyed my prestige 
as a Narkosak, and indeed it wonld have done so com- 
pletely had it not been for the fortunate occurrence of an 
auroral display, durii^ which time Jensen, whom my 
journal mentions as "a convenient and useful man," in- 
formed the EsquimauE that the white man's medicine will 
not operate. And thus was saved my reputation. She 
died at five o'clock in the evening ; at sis she was sewed 
up in a Beal-sHn winding-sheet, and before it was yet 
cold the body was carried on Hans's sledge to a neigh- 
bouring gorge and there buried among the rocks and 
covered with heavy stones. The only evidences of sorrow 
or r^et were manifested by her daughter, Merknt, the 
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wife of Hans, and these appeared to be dictated rather 
from custom than affection. Merkut remained bj the 
grave aft^r the others had departed, and for about aa 
honr she walked around and around it, mattering in a low 
voice some praises of the deceased. At Uie head of the 
grave she then placed the knife, needles, and sinew which 
her mother hod recently been using, and the last sad rites 
to the departed savi^e were performed. Tcheitchenguak 
camo over and told me that there was no longer anybody 
to keep his lamp homing, and that his hut was cold, and 
with a very sorrowful face he begged to be allowed to 
live with Hans. My consent given, that of Hans was not 
deemed necessary ; and so the snow-hnt became deserted, 
and the cheerful family that hud there dispensed a mtio 
hospitality was broken up ; and the " house of feasting " 
had become a " house of mouming," and Tcheitchenguak 
had come away from it to finish alone his little remaining 
span of life. Old and worn down by a hard struggle for 
existence, ho was now dependent upon a gonei'atioQ which 
cared little for him, while she who alone could have 
soothed the sorrows of his declining years had gone away 
before him to the far-off island where the Great Spirit, 
Tomgasoak the Mighty, r^ales the happy souls wiUi an 
endless feast on the ever green banks of the bound- 
less lake, where the ice is never seen and the darkness 
is never known, — where the sunshine is eternal, in the 
summer of bliss that is everlasting, — the TJpemak that has 

The temperature having somewhat moderated, I de- 
termined to set out in the evening of the third of ApriL 
Although the sun had not yet reached the horizon at 
midnight, there was quite light enough for my purposes, 
and by travelling in the night instead of the day wa would 
have greater warmth while in camp, which is really the 
time of greatest danger from the cold ; for whai on the 
march men have usually little difficulty in keeping warm. 
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even at the lowest temperatures, prorided there is no 
trind. Beeides this, there is still another difficulty 
obviated. The oonataat glare of the mid-day snn is a yery 
severe tax upon the eye, and gteat caution is needed to 
guard against that painful and inooDTenient disease known 
as " snow-blindnees." In order to protect my men ^aingt 
it, as mnch as possible, I had supplied each of them with 
a pair of blue-glass goggles. 

My field party consisted of every available ofQcer and. 
man in the schooner, twelve in number. We were all 
ready to start at seven o'clock ; and when I joined them 
on the ice beside the schooner their appearance vrae a» 
pictoresque as it -viA animated. In advance stood Jensen, 
impatiently rolling oat his long whip-lash ; and his eight 
dogs, harnessed to his sledge, " The Hope," were as im- 
patient as he. If^ext came Knorr with six dogs and the 
" Perseverance," to the npatander of which he had tied a 
little bine flag bearing this, bis motto, " Toujours prU.'* 
Then came a lively group of eight men, each with a 
canvEis belt across bis Bboulder, to which was attached a 
line that fiistened him to the sledge. Alongside the 
sledge stood McOormick and Dodge, ready to tAtxt it 
among the hummocks, and on the sledge was monnted a 
twenty-foot metallic life-boat with which I hoped to 
navigate the Polar Sea. The mast was up and the sails 
were spread, and from the peak floated our boat's ensign, 
which had seen service in two former Arctic and in one 
Antarctic voyage, and at the mast-head were ran up the 
Hascmio emblems. Our little signal-flag was stack in 
the stem-sheets. The son was shining brightly into tbe 
harbour, and ^everybody was filled with enthusiasm, and 
ready for the bard pull that was to come. Cheer after 
cheer met me aa I came down tbe stairway &om the 
dock. At a given signal Badclifie, who was left in charge 
of the vessel, touched off the " swivel," " March," cried 
McCormiek, crack went the whips, tbe dogs sprang into 
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their collars, the men ati'ctched their " track ropes," and 
the caTslcade moved off. 

The events which follow I will give from my " fiold- 
book," trasting that the reader will have sufficient interest 
in my party to accompany them through the icy wilder- 
ness into which they plunged ; but for this we will need 
s new chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

April itii. 
UEIED in a snow-bank, and not over well pleased 
R with my first day's work. The temperature of 
ir haa tumbled down to — 32^, Eind inside the 
hut it is now, two hours after entering it, a 
degree aboye zero, and steadily rising. Three of the 
party snccumbed to the cold on the march, and I had 
much difficnity in keeping them from being seriously 
frozen. We got on finely until we reached Sunrise 
Point, where the ice was very rongh, and we were 
bothered for more than two hours in getting over it 
with our long and cumbersome boat and sledge. It was 
probably only a little foretaste of what is to come when 
wo strike across the Somid. Once over this ugly place, 
we halted to melt some water, for the men had become 
Tery warm and thirsty. Unluckily, just at this time 
a smart breeze sprung up, chilling us through and through, 
for we had been perspiring freely with the violent exercise. 
The first cold blast put an extinguisher upon the enthu- 
siasm which the party hud carried along with them from 
the ship, and it was singular to observe the change which 
came over their spirits. It was the contrast of cham- 
pagne and sour cider. Some of them looked as if they 
were going to their own fimerals, and wore that "HLj 
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OodI what shall I do?" look that woald have been 
amufiing enough had it not been alarming. One of these, 
withoat snfBcient energy to keep himeolf in motion, 
crouched behind a saow-drift, and when discovered h« 
had squaiolj settled himself for a freeze. In half aii 
hum: * his inclinBtiou would have been accompliohod. 
"When I came up to him he said very coolly, and with it 
tone of resignation worthy a martyr, " I'm freezing." His 
fingers and toes were already as white as a tallow-caudle. 
There was no time to bo lost. I rubbed a little circula- 
tion back into them, and, placing him in charge of two men 
with orders to keep him moving, I saved him from the 
serious consequences which would otherwise have resulted 
from his faint-heartedneaa. Without waiting for more 
of the coveted drops of water, I poshed on for the first 
snow-bank, and got my party out of the wind and under 
cover. But this was not done without difficulty. It 
seemed as if two or three of them were possessed with a 
heroic desire to die on the spot, and I really believe that 
they would have done it cheerfully rather than, of their 
own accord, seize a shovel and aid in constructing, if not 
a place of comfort, at least a place of rest and safety. 
This sort of thing at the start is not encouraging, but 
I cannot say that I am much surprised at it ; for my 
former expei'ience has shown the hazard of exposing men 
in the wind in such low temperatures. This, however, i» 
one of those things against which no foresight can provide. 
No serious consequences appear to have resulted from the 
event, and the sufferers are growing more comfortable as 
the temperature of the hut rises. We have had our rude 
camp supper, and I have started an alcohol lamp ; the 
door is closed tightly ; the party are all drawn under the 
sleeping'Airs ; the plucky ones smoke their pipes, and 
the l>alance of them shiver as if they would grow warm 
ivith the exercise. The chattering of teeth is not plea^nt 
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April 5th. 

Under the snow again near Cape Hathertnn. Our halt 
at the last camp was continned for eighteen honrs, until 
the men had got fairly thawed ont, and the wind had 
entirely aubsided. The short march hence was made 
slowly and steadily, as I do not wish at first to nrge upon 
the men too much work, nor to keep them long exposed 
to the cold. There are no &ost-bites of conseqneuce 
Teeolting &om the esposnre of yesterday. The spirits of 
the party have somowhat revived. The tfemperature has 
risen, and the hut is warmer than that of last night — that 
is, my thermometer, hanging from the runner of the 
fledge over my head, shows 10° ahove zero. 

AprU GOi. 

We have reached Oaim Point, and are comfortably 
lionsed. The men have come up to the work reasonably 
weU. The depression of spirits which followed the blast 
-of cold wind that overtook ns above Sanrise Point has 
passed away, and all hands are gay and lively. I had no 
need to urge or instmot or use the snow-shovel myself at 
this camp. The weak in spirit have profited by their 
lessons, and have learned that in providii^ for one's 
comfort and safety on the ice-fields the shovel materially 
assists appeals to heaven^ a very wholesome change, 
and, as a result of it, instead of being upwards of two 
hours in constmcting our hut, as on the first night, we 
have this time accomplished the task in less than one, and 
everybody seemed ambitioua of doing the work in the 
shortest possible space of time. 

The travelling to-day has been very fair for the dog- 
eledges, but very bad for the boat. It runs easily enough 
on the smooth surface, but dragging its long lei^th over 
a snow-drift even four feet deep, or, worse still, over 
hummocks even half as high, is a troublesome task ; and 
we have crossed many strips of roi^h ice to-day which 
could not be passed outil we had broken a track. In 
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conseqneuce of this we were obliged to leave some of the 
load behuid, especially as I viehed to reach Cairn Point 
before campliig. Knorr and Jensen had already cached 
one of Uieir cai^oes of March at Oape Hatherton, and this 
was left with it. It will cost us a day'a labour to bring 
it up. 

The difficnlties in tiansportii^ the boat among the 
liummocbB, and the vety light load which either the men 
or dogs can carry over the broken ice, as shown 1^ this 
day's experience, conviace me that the boat and cargo can 
hardly bo transported to the west coast at one journey ; 
and I have therefore concluded to leave the boat here for 
the present, at least trntil the track is further evicted, 
ftnd set ont with the two dt^^edges and a foot party 
dn^giug the other sledge, laden with snch stores as they 
can carry, for a d^pot on Grinnell Land. I can at any 
time send the party back for the boat ; and if it should 
turn out that the boat cannot be got across the Sound, 
then I ph ftll , in any event, have a depot of supplies for 
my ezplorationB over the ice with the dog-sledgos, before 
the thaw of Juno and July shall have put an end to that 
species of travelling. 

The track before me looks nnpromiaing enough. 
AAer the party was bonsed, I climbed up to a consi- 
derable eminence, and have had the melancholy satisfaction 
of looking out over the ngliest scene that my eye has ever 
chanced to rest upon. There was nothing inviting in it. 
Except a few miles of what has evidently, up to a very 
late period of the fall, been open water, which has frozen 
suddenly, there is not a rod of smooth ice in sight. The 
whole Sound appears to have been filled with ice of the 
most massive description, which, broken up into a movii^ 
" pack " in the summer, has come down upon this Green- 
land coast with the southerly setting current, and has 
piled np all over the sea in a confused jumble. I know 
what it is &om having crossed it in 1854 ; and if it is as 
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bad now as then (and it appears to be mach worse) there 
is erery prospect of a severe toesle. 

April 7tb. 

Did anybody over see such capricious weather ns this 
of Smith Soond? It is the torment of my life, and 
the enemy of my plana. I con never depend npon it. 
It is the veriest flirt that ever owned Dame N^ature for a 
mother. 

We camped in a calm atmosphere, bnt in the middle of 
the night— hang I — down came a bugle-hlagt of Boreas, 
and then the old god blew and blew as if he had never 
blown in all his life hefore, and wanted to prove what he 
could do. We conld hardly show our noses out of doors, 
and have Iain hnddled together in this snow den all day — 
a dolefiil sort of imprisonment. It is with much dif&culty 
that we have get anything to eat, and we never should if 
I had not tnrned cook myself, and shown these innocents c^ 
mine how to keep the furnace-lamp from being blown 
out ; for we can use only lard for fnel, and the smoke is 
so great that we cannot have the cooking done inside. It 
seems to me that nothing takes the wits out of a man so 
quickly as the cold. The cooks had not sense enough 
left to enclose themselves in a snow wall, and I had to 
teach them how to keep up the proper proportion of lard 
and rope-yams in the lamp to prevent the flame from 
smothering on the one hand, and irom being whiffed oat 
. on the other. We were more than two hours in making 
a pot of coffee, and came in ont of the pelting snow-drift 
ivith our furs all filled with it ; and now it meltB, and the 
clothing is getting damp, for we do not change onr dress 
when we crawl in between our bufialo-akin sheets. 

April 8tli. 
Oonld anything be more aggravating ? The gale holds 
on and keeps us close prisoners. My people could no 
more live in it than in a fiery furnace. I never saw any- 
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thing like it. Last night it fell wanner and snowed, 
whidi gave us enconragement ; but the wind blew 
afterward more fiercely than ever, and human eye never 
beheld such sights. There was nowhere anythii^ else 
bat flying Bnow. The bud'b face was blinded, and the 
hills and coast were hidden completely out of sight. 
Once in a while we can see the ghost of an iceberg, but 
that is rarely. We tried to brave it yesterday and again 
to-day, for I wanted to go down to Cape Hatherton to 
bring up our cargo there. So we commenced tearii^ 
down the hnt to get at the sledge ; but ten minutes con- 
vinced ma that half the patty would freeze ontright if we 
undertook to face the Gtorm, and I sent the flotik again 
under cover, and went behind the snow wall to help the 
cooks with their fire. 

The poor dogs were almost buried out of sight. They 
had all croocbed together in a heap ; and as the drift 
accumulated over them, they poked their heads further 
and further up into it ; and when I came to count them 
to see if any had left us and run back to the ship or 
been frozen to death, it was truly counting noses. There 
'were fourteen of them. 

It seems rather strange to be writing on at this rate in 
a snow-hut, but the truth is I have no more trouble in 
writing here than if I were in my cabin. The temper- 
ature has come up almost to the freezing point, and it is 
a great relief to write. What else should I do ? I have 
two small books which I have brought along with me for 
just BBch emergencies as this, and while my companiona 
play cards and bet gingerbread and oyster suppers and 
bottles of rum to be paid in Boston, I find nothing better 
to do than read and write ; and, since I cannot remain 
imocciQ>ied, hut must kill time in some manner, or else 
sleep, suppose I describe this den in the snow-bank. 

It is a pit eighteen feet long by eight wide and four 
deep. Over the top of said pit are placed the boat-oars, 
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to support the eledgo, wMch ia laid across tb^n ; and over 
the dedge is thrown tbe boat's sail ; and over the sail is 
thrown loose snow. Xn one end of the den thus formed 
there is a hole, through whioh wo crawl m, and which 
ie now filled up tightly with blocks of snow. Over the 
floor (if the term is admissible) there is spread a strip 
of india-rubber cloth : over this doth a strip of buf&lo- 
skins ; which are all squared and sewed together ; and 
over this again another jnst like it When we want to 
sleep we draw ourselves nndcmeath the upper one of 
these buffalo strips, and acconmiodate onrselves to th© 
very moderate allowance of space assigned to each person 
as beet we can. The post of honour ie at the end furthest 
ftom the door ; and except the opposite end, this post at 
honour is the least desirable of all other places; for, 
somehow or other, the twelve sleepers below me mau^© 
to pnll the " clothes " off and leave me jtumned against 
the snow wall, with nothing on me bat my travelling gear ;: 
for we go to bed without change of costume except onr 
boots and Btockings, which we tuck under our heads to 
help out a pillow, while what we call " reindeer deeping- 
stockings " toke their place on the feet. And, further- 
more, there is not much that I can say. This can- 
hardly be called comfort. I have a vague remembrance 
of having slept more soundly than I have done these last 
four nights, and of having rested npon something more 
agreeable to the " quivering flesh " than this bed of snow, 
the exact sensations conunnnicated by which are positivdy 
indescribable— a sort of cross between a pine board and a 
8t. Lawrence gridiron. And yet the people are busy and- 
merry enough. Harris, one of my most energetic and 
ambitions men, is sewing a patch on his seal-skin pan- 
taloons, stopping a "hole to keep the winds away;" 
Miller, another spirited and careful man, is dosing up a 
np in his Esquimaa boot ; and Carl, who has a fine tenor 
voice, has just finished a sailor's song, and is clearing hiS' 
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throat for " The BoM Soldier Bo^." SeronJ pncks of 
cards are in requisition, tmd altogether ive aro rather 
a jolly patty — the verieBt Slaik Tapleys of traT^kra. 
Wo are leading a uoTel sort of life, aikd I can imagine 
that the time will come when I shall torn over the pages 
of this diary and be amused at the atrai^eiieBS (^ the 
contrast of these events with the htuudmm routine of 
ordinary existence. I have no donbt that I ehall thea 
vender if this is not all set down in a dream, ao sisgolar 
will it appear ; and yet so qniddy do the human body and 
the hiunaii mind accommodate themBelveH to Qx chaugixig 
circnmatances of life that, in everything we do, the 
events seem at the time always natural, and cause ns no 
astonishment; stUl, when wo review the past, we are 
continnally amazed that wo have nndergone so many 
transformations, and can acarcely recognize ourselves 
in our chamelion dresses. If it should ever again be my 
luck to eat canvas-back at Delmonico's I shall no doubt very 
heartily despise the dried beef and potato hash which now 
constitnte, with bread and coffee, my only fare ; and yet no 
canvas-back was ever enjoyed as much as this same hash ; 
and no cofiee distilled throng French percolator was ever so 
fine as the pint pot whidi is passed along to me, smoking 
hot in the morning ; and the best treasures of Ferigord 
forest were never relished more than ore the few little 
ohij» of ship's biscuit which tha oolfoe washes down. In 
feet, our pleasures are but relative. Thoy are never 
alsolute ; and happiness is quite probably, as Faley has 
wisely hinted, but a certain state of that " nervous net- 
work linii^ the whole r^on of the precordia;" and, 
therefore, since this cold p^ioil only gives me pain in 
the fingers, wbile nothing disturbs the harmony of the 
preecordia, I do not know bnt that I am about as well off 
as I ever was in my life. True, I have not the means 
which I expected to have for the execution of my designs, 
and I am beset with difBcoltiee and embarrassnients ; but 
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if happiseaH lies in that quarter, pleoBore lies in the 

future, for we 'willingly foi^ot the present in the antici- 
pations — in the delights to come from the contests and 
stmgglee ahead ; and it is well tliat this is so ; for that 
whidi we spend most time in getting is often not worth 
the having. The Preacher tells na that " All is vanity ;" 
and what says the Poet ? — 

" pleasures nre lite poppies spread ; 

You seize tlie flower — ils bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-fall in the rivet— 
A moment white, then melts for eTer; 
Oi like the Ixiiealis race, 
That flits ere jou can point the ploce." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

I WILL not lay so heavy a tax upon tho render's 
patience as to ask liim to follow tho pages of 
my diary through the next three weeks. Diaries 
are of necessity so much taken up with matters 
that are purely personal and contain so much of endless 
repetition, so many events that are of daily recurrence, 
that it is impossible in the very nature of things that they 
can have much interest for anybody hut the writers of 
them. BufBce it, therefore, to aay that the storm continued 
with unabated violence during the day succeeding that 
which closed the last chapter, and it did not fairly eitbaide 
until the end of the tenth day. Meanwhile, however, 
we were busily occupied. The etorm did not keep us 
housed. 

Our first duty was to bring up the (stores left at Cape 
Katberton. This accomplislied, wo broke up our camp 
and set out to cross the Sound with a moderate load, the 
men dn^ging the large sledge, while the dogs were at- 
tached as before. The wind bad, fortunately, hauled 
more to the south, and, coming nearly on our backs, we 
found little inconvenience from this source. Bat diffi- 
cnltieB of another kind sooa gave us warning of the 
serious nature of the task which we had undertaken. By 
winding to the right and left, and by occasionally re- 
tracing our steps when we had selected an impracticable 
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ra^a, w m&igBi to gA ower the first few miles witlioat 
modi iii«liiiiiMWiii»iiil, tat farthar <m the track was roagh 
paat doMriptum. I csn ctHnpsre it to nothing but a 
promiBcuons accnnmliitioii of rocks cloaely packed toge- 
ther and piled ap over a vast plain in great heaps and 
endless ridges, leaving scarcely a foot of level surface and 
requiring the traveller to pick the best footing he can 
over the inequalities, — sometimos mounting unavoidable 
obstmctiouB to an elevation of ten, and again more than a 
hundred feet above the general level. 

The interstices between these closely accumulated ice 
mnnmir are filled up, to some extent, with drifted snow. 
The reader will readily imagine Uie rest. He will see 
the sledgffi winding tlirough the tangled wilderness of 
broken ioe-tahles, Gxe men and dogs pulling and pushii^ 
up their respective loads, as Napoleon's soldiers may be 
sappooed to have iaa^ when drawing their artillery through 
the steep and rugged paeoes of the Alps. He will see 
them clambering over the very summit of lofty ridges, 
through which tha« is no opening, and again descending 
on the other side, the sledge often plunging over a pred- 
pioe, sometimes capsizing, and frequently breaking. Again 
he will see tbe pa^, bc^ed in tiieir attempt to cross or 
find a pass, breaking a track with shovel and handspike ; 
or, again, unable even witli these appliances to accomplish 
their end, they retreat to seek a better track ; and they 
may be lucky enough to find a sort of gap or gateway, 
upiat the winding and uneven surface of which they will 
nuike a mUe or so with ctHnparative ease. The snow-drifts 
are sometimes a help and sometimes a hindrance. Their 
sur&ce is uniformly hard, but not always firm to the foot. 
The crust frequently gives way, and in a most tiresome 
and provoking maimer. It will not quite bear the weight, 
and the foot ainkB at the very moment when the other is 
lifted. But, worse than thia, the chaems between the 
hmnmocks are fr^u^itly bridged over with snow in sudi 
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« manner as to leave a considerable space at tlie bottom 
quite mifilled ; and at the very moment when all looks 
promising, down sinks one man to his middle, another to 
the neck, another is buried ont of sight, the sledge gives 
way, and to extricate the whole from this unhappy pre- 
dicament is probably the labont of hours ; especi^y, as 
often happens, if tbe sledge must bo unloaded ; and this 
latter is, from many canses, an event of constant occur- 
rence. Not mi&eqaently it is necessary to carry the 
cai^ in two or three loads. The sledges are coming and 
going condniLally, and the day ia one endless poll and 
hanl. The nautical cry of the sailors, intended to inspire 
nuison of action, mingles with tho loud kdA not always 
amiable commands of Jensen and Knorr, each urging on 
liis fatigued and toil-worn dogs- 
It would be difficult to imagine any kind of labour more 
disheartening, or which would sooner sap the energies of 
both men and animals. The strength gave way gradually ; 
and when, ea often happened, after a long and hard day's 
work, we oould look back Irom an eminence and almost 
£re a lifle-ball into our last snow-hut, it was truly dis- 



I need hardly say that I soon gave up all thought of 
trying to get the boat across the Sound. A hundred men 
could not have accomplished the task. My only purpose 
DOW was to get to the coast of Grinnell Land with as large 
a stock of provisions as possible, and to retain the men as 
long as they (^ould .be of use ; but it soon became a ques- 
tion whether the men themselves could carry over their 
own provisions independent of the surplus which I should 
require in order that the severe labour should result to 
advantage. In spite, however, of everything the men 
feept steadfastly to their duty, through sunshine and 
through storm, through cold, and danger, and fotigue. 

The cause of this extraordinary condition of the ice will 
need but little explanatioii in addition to tiiat which haa 
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been given in tite preceding chapter. The reader will 
Itave no difGcolty in comprebending the cause by on 
examination of a map of Smith Sonnd. He will obEerre 
that the Sound is, in effect, an extensive sea, with an axis 
runnitig almost east and west, and having a length of 
abont one hundred and sixty miles and a width of eighty. 
The name " Sound," by which it is known was first given 
to it by its discoverer, brave old. William Baffin, two 
hundred and fifty odd years ago. The entrance from Gape 
Alexander to Cape Isabella is but thirty miles over, and 
by referring to the map it will be seen that this gateway 
rapidly expands into the sea to which I have invited 
attention, — a sea almost as lai^a as the Caspian or Baltic, 
measured from the terminus of BafQn Bay to where Ken- 
nedy Channel narrows the waters before they expand into 
the great Polar Basin. This exteuelve sea shonld bear 
the name of the leader of the expedition which first defined 
its bonndaries— I mean, of course, Dr. Kane. 

Now into this sea the eurrent seta from the Polar Basin 
through the broader gateway above mentioned, known as 
Kennedy Channel ; and the ice, escaping but slowly 
through the narrow Sound into Baffin Bay, has accnmn- 
lated within the sea from century to century. The 
summer dismembers it to some extent and breaks it up 
intofragmentsof varying size, which are pressing together, 
wearing and grinding continually, and crowding down 
upon each other and upon the Greenland coast, thus pro- 
ducing the result which we have seen. 

In order fully to appreciate the power and magnitude 
of this ioe-movement, it most be borne in mind that a very 
largo proportion of the ice is of very anciont formation, — 
old floes or ice-fields of immense thickness and miles in 
extent, as well as of icebergs discharged from Humboldt 
(ilacier. These vast masses, tearing along with the cur- 
rent in the early winter through the sea as it is closing np 
and new ice is making rapidly, ore as inesifitible as a 
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tomodo among tbe aattuuu loaves. Ae an illnBtration, I 
will give tlie dimonaions of au old field meaBured by mo 
while croBeing the Sound. Its averts heiglit was twentj 
feet above the eea level, and about six by four miles in 
extent of surface, which was voiy Tmeven, rising into 
ronnded hillocks as much aa eighty feet in height, and 
sinking into deep and tortuous valleys. 

To cross such a floe with our sledges was almost as 
difficult as crossing the hummocks themselves ; for, in 
addition to its uneven surface, like that of a very ron^ 
and broken country, it was covered with crusted snow 
through which the sledge-runners cut continually, and 
which broke down under the foot. 1 estimated its solid 
contents, in ronnd numbers, at' 6,000,000,000 of tons, its 
depth being about one hundred and sisty feet. Around 
its border was thrown up on all sides a sort of mountain 
chain of last year's ice, the lofUest pinnacle of which was 
one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the sea. 
This ice-hill, as it might well be called, was made np of 
blocks of ice of every shape and of various sizes, piled one 
upon the other in the greatest confusion. Numerous forms 
equally rugged, though not so lofty, rose bom the same 
ridge, and from every part of this desolate area ; and if % 
thousand Lisbons were crowded together and tumbled to 
pieces by tho shock of an earthquake, the scene could 
hardly be more ru^ed, nor to cross the ruins a severer 
task. 

The origin of such a floe dates back to a very remoto 
period. That it was cradled in some deep recess of the 
land, and there remained until it had grown to such a 
thickness that no summer's sun or water's washing could 
wholly obliterate it before the winter cold came again, is 
moat probable. After this it grows as the glacier grows, 
from above, and is, like the glacier, wholly composed of 
fresh ice, — that is, of frozen snow. It will be thus seen 
that the accumulation of ice upon the mountain tops is 
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not diSertmt &om the accnmtilatioii nhich takes place 
upon these floating fields, and each recnning year marks 
an addition to their depth. Vast as they are to the sight, 
and dwar& as they are compared with the inland mer ie 
^lace, yet they are, in all that concents their growth, truly 
glaciers — pigmy floating glaciers. That they can only 
grow to Back great depth in this manner will be at once 
apparent, when it is borne in mind Uiat ice soon reaches a 
maiimnm thickness by direct firoezii^, and that its growth 
is arrested by a natural law. This thickness ib of conrEe 
dependent npon the temperatnre of the locality ; bnt the 
ice is itself the sea'a protection. The cold air cannot 
soak away the warmth of the water throngb more than a 
certain tbickness of ice, and to that thickness there comes 
a limit long before the winter has reached its end. The 
depth of ice formed on the first night is greater than on 
the second i the second greater than the third ; the third 
greater than the fourth ; imd so on as the increase ap- 
proaches nothing. The thickness of ice formed at Fort 
Fonlke was nine feet ; and, althon^ the coldwt weather 
came in March, yet its depth was not increased more than 
two inches after the middle of Febmary. In sitoations of 
.greater cold, and where the current has less inflnence than 
at Port Fonlke, the depth of the table will of conree 
become greater. I have never seen an ice-table formed 
by direct freezing that exceeded eighteen feet. Bat for 
this all-wise provision of the Deity, the Arctic waters 
wonld, ages &gQ, have been solid eeaa of ice to their pro- 
fonndest depths. 

The reader will, I tmst, bear patiently with this long 
digression ; bat I thooght it necessary, in order that he 
might have a clear anderetonding as well of oar situation 
■UB of the character of these Arctic seas ; in which I shall 
hope that I have inspired some interest. As for ourselves, 
we were etroggling along throagh this apparently impassa' 
tile labyrinth, striving to reach the coast which now began 
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-to loom np boldly before hb, and tbence stretcbing away 
into the unknown Nortb, there receWeB the lashinge of the 
Polar Sea. 

To come back to the narrative which we abandoned bo 
suddenly. The 24th of April found us on tbe margin of 
■the very floo wbich I have been describing, weary, worn, 
and mnch diepiritod. Since we broke camp at Cairn 
Point, we bad made in a direct line from tbat place not 
over thirty miles. The number of miles actually travelled 
could not be easily estimated ; bnt it was scarcely less 
than five times that distance, counting all our various 
twiatings and turnings and goings and comings upon oni- 
track. Bnt I propose again to let my diary speak for 
itself; and, as on a former occasion, when the evil genius 
of that unhappy manuscript led it into type, we will resort 
to a new chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XXVni 

April 24th. 
ESE joamiil entries arc becoming rather mono- 
tonoos. I bave little to set down to-daj that I 
did not set down yesterday. There is no variety 
in this jonrneying over the same tract, week in 
and week ont, in the same endless snarl continnatly, — to- 
day almost in sight of oar camp of yesterday, the sledge 
broken, the men ntterly exhansted, and the dogs used np. 
We are now twenty-two days from the schooner, and have 
made on onr course not more than an average of three 
miles a day. From Calm Point we are distant abont 
thirty miles, and onr progress from that place has been 
slow indeed. Grinnell I^d looms up temptingly above 
the frozen sea to the north of us, but it rises very slowly. 
I have tried to carry out my original deedgn of striking 
for Cape Sabine, but the hummocks were whoUy impas- 
sable in that direction, and I have had to bear mote to the 
ncoihward. The temperature has risen steadily, but it is 
still Ytxj low and colder than during the greater part of 
the winter at Port Foulke. The lowest to-day was 19" 
below zero, calm and clear, and the son blazing ni>on ns 
as in the early spring-time at homo. 

April 25th. 
A most distressing day. The ale<^e was repaired in 
the momii^ with much difBculty, bat not so that it held 
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vitliont renewal through the march. The traTelling 
grows even worse the fortlier we proceed. The honmiocks 
are not heavior, bnt the recent enowB havo not been dis- 
turbed bj the wind, and lie loose npon the surface, making 
the labour of dragging the eledge much greater than be- 
fore, even in those few level patches with which we have 
been iavoured since setting out in the luoming. 

My party are in a very sorry condition. One of the 
men has sprained Mr back from lifting ; another has a 
sprained ancle ; another has gastritis ; another a frosted 
toe ; and all are thoroughly overwhelmed with fatigue. 
The men do sot stand it as well as the dogs. 

Thus far I have not ventured to express in this 
journal any doabts concerning the succees of this un- 
dertaking ; but of late the idea has crossed my mind 
that tlie chances of ever reaching the west coast with 
this party look almost hopeless. The question of the 
boat was decided days ago, and it becomes now a very 
serious subject for reflection whether it ia really likely 
that the men can get over these hiunmocka to ^e vest 
coast with even provisions enough to bring them back. It 
is almost as much as they can do to transport their own 
camp fixtures, which are neither weighty uor bulky. 

April 2Gth. 
The progress to-day has been even more unsatis&etory 
than yesterday. The men are completely used up, broken 
down, dqected, to the last degree. Hnman nature cannot 
stand it. There is no let up to it. Gold, penetrating 
to the very sources of life, dai^ers from frost and dan- 
gers from heavy lifting, labours which have no end, — 
a heartless sticking in the mud, as it were, all the time ; 
and then comes snow-blindness, cheerless nights, with 
imperfect rest in snow-huts, piercing storms and ansatis- 
fying food. This the daUy experience, and this the daily 
prospect ahead ; to-day closing upon as in the same vast 
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ico-jnngle as yesterday. My party hftve, I must own, 
good reason to be discouraged ; for htunan beings were- 
never before so beset with difficulties and so inextricably 
tangled in a wildemesa. We got into a cu2 de «ac to- 
day, and we bad as much trouble to Burmount the lofty 
barrier which bounded it as Jean Valjean to escape from 
the caZ-de-eac Qenrot to the convent yard. But our con- 
vent yard was a hard old floe, scarce better than the 
hnmmocked barrier, 

I feel to-night that I am getting rapidly to tho end of 
my rope. Each day strengthens tho conviction, not only 
that we can never reach Grinnell Land, with provisions- 
for a joumoy np the coast to the Polar 8ea, but that it 
cannot be done at all. I have talked to the ofGcers, 
and they ore all of this opinion. They say the thii^ is 
hopeless. Dodge put it thus : " Yon might as well try to 
cross the city of New York over the house-tops t" They 
are brave and spirited men enough, lock not courage nor 
perseverance ; but it does seem as if one must own that- 
there are some difSculties which cannot be surmounted. 
Bat I have in this onterprise too much at stake to own 
readily to dofcat, and we will try again to-moirow. 

April 27Ui. 

Worse and worse ! We have to-day made but little pro- 
gress, the sledge is badly broken, and I am brought to a. 
standstill. There does not appear to be the ghost of a 
chance for me. Must I own myself a defeated man ? I 
fear so. 

I was never in all my life so disheartened aa I am to- 
night 1 not even when, in the midst of a former winter, I 
bore up with my party through hunger and cold, beset by 
hostile savages, and, without food or means of transporta- 
tion, encountered the uncertain fortunes of the Arctic: 
night in the ineffectual pursuit of succour. 

8mith Sound Itoa given me but ono succession of baf- 
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fling obstacles. Since I first caught sight of Gape Alex- 
ander, last aatnnin, as the yanishing etonn nncovered its 
grizzly bead, I haYO met with bnt ill fortnne. My strag- 
glsB to reach the west coaet were then made against em- 
barrasements of the most grave description, and they 
wore not abandoned imtil the winter cloaod upon me witti 
a crippled and almost a sinking ship, driving me to seek 
the nearest place of refuge. Then my dogs died, and my 
best assistant became the victim of on nnbappy accident. 
Afterward I succeed in some measure in replacing the 
lost teams, on wbicb I bad depended as my sole reliance ; 
and held I am once more bafQed in the middle of the 
Sound, stnck &Bt and powerless. My men have failed me 
as a means of getting over tbe difficulties, as those of Dr. 
Kane did before me. Two foot partiee sent out by that 
commander to cross the Sound lailed. Ultimately I suc- 
ceeded in crossing with dogs, but the passage was made- 
against almost insuporable difficulties, so great that my 
companion, convinced that starvation and death only 
would result &om a continuance of the trial, resolved to- 
settle it with a Sharp's rifle bidl ; but tbe ball whizzed 
post my ear, and I got to the shore notwithstanding, — 
discovered Grinnell Land, and surveyed two hundred 
niiles of its coast. But the ico is now infinitely worso 
than it was then ; and I am convinced that the dif&culties 
of this journey have now culminated and tbe crisis has- 
been reached. The men are, as I have before observed, 
completely exhausted from the continued efforts of the 
past week, and are disheartened by the contemplation of 
the littlo progress that was mode as well as by the formi- 
dable oatore of the hummocks in &ont, which they realize 
are becoming more and more difficult to surmount as they 
penenetrate &rtber and fb^her into them. Their strength 
lias been giving way under the incessant and extraordinary 
call upon their energies, at temperatures in which it is 
difficiUt to exist even under the most &vourable circQia- 
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stances, each realizing that upon Ms personal exertions 
depends tbe only chance of making any pr<^;ree8, and Te- 
cognizing that after all their efforts and all their sacrifices 
the progress made ie wholly inadequate to accomplish the 
object in view. Besides this prostration of the moral 
sentiments, there is the steady and alarming prostration 
of the physical forces. One man ia incapacitated &om 
work by having his back sprained in lifting ; another is 
tendered nseloss by having his ancle sprained in falling ; 
the freezing of the fingers and toes of otheTS renders them 
almost helpless ; and the vital energies of the whole party 
ore so lowered by exposure to the cold that they are 
barely capable of attending to their own immediate ne- 
cessities, withont harbouring a thought of exerting them- 
selves to complete a journey to wMch they can see no ter- 
mination, and in the very outset of which they feel that 
their lives are beii^ sacrificed. 

It is, therefore, in consideration of the condition of my 
men, that I have been forced to the conclosion that the 
attempt to cross the Sonnd with sledges bos resulted in 
&ilnre ; and that my only hope to oocompUsh that object 
now rests in the schooner. Having the whole of the 
season before me, I think that I can, even withont steam, 
get over to Oape Isabella, and work thence up the west 
^ore ; and, even should I not be able to get as far up the 
Sound as I once hoped, yet I can, no doubt, secure a har- 
bour for next winter in some eligible position. Coming 
to this conclusion, I have determined to send back the 
men, and I have given McCormick fall directions what. to 
do, in order that the vessel may be prepared when the ice 
breaks up and liberates her. He is to cradle the schooner 
in the ice by digging around her sides ; repair the damage 
done last autunm, and mend the l^oken spars, and patch 
the sails. 

: For myself, I stay to fight away st tlie battle as best I 
can, with my dogs. 
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The men have givea me twenty-five days of good ser- 
vice, and have aided me nearly half way across the Sonnd 
with aboat eight hundred ponnds of food ; and this is all 
that they can do. Their work is ended. 

Although the chance of getting through with the dogs 
looks hopeless ; yet, hopeless though the prospect, I feel 
that, when disembarrassed of the men, J ought to make 
one further effort I have picked my companions, and 
have given them their orders. They will be Knorr, Jen- 
son, and sailor McDonald, — placty men all, if I mistake 
not, and eager for the journey. There are others that are 
eager to go with me ; hut, if they have courage and spirit, 
they have little physical strength ; and, besides, more than 
two persons to one sledge is superfluous. And nowwheu 
I think of this new trial which I shall make to-mortow, 
my hopes revive ; but when I remember the fruitless 
struggles of the past fbw days and think of these hum- 
mocks, with peak after peak rising one above the other, 
and with ridge after ridgo ia endless succession intersect- 
ing each other at all angles aad in all directions, I must 
own that my heart almost fails me and my thoughts in- 
cline me to ahandon the eSbrt and retreat from what 
everybody, from Jensen down, says cannot be done, and 
rely upon the schooner for crossing the Sound. But I 
have not failed yet I I have fourteen dogs and three 
picked men left to me ; and now, abandoning myself to 
tho protecting care of an all-wise Providence, who'has so 
often led me to success and shielded me from danger, 1 
renew the struggle to-morrow with hope and determina- 
tion. Away with d 
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April 28th. 
I SENT the main party back this morning. Tbe 
seporatioa was qnite afecting. They were the 
worst used-up body of men tliat I haTe ever 
chanced to see. I accompanied them for a 
short distance, and, with much sadness, parted from them 
and retomed to camp. Upon looking around to see what 
ptogresB they were making, I observed that they hod 
halted and were facing toward ns, evidently designing 
to give US three parting cheers. But the case was hope- 
less — there was not a squeak left in them. Soon after 
the party had gone, vp plnnged again into the hummocks. 
We had a terrible ridge to get over, and took only half 
the cargo, intending to return for the balance. Knorr'a 
sledge broke down, and it was repaired with difficulty. 
Jensen's sledge tumbled over a declivity which we were 
descending, and injored a leg of one of the dogs. The 
poor animal was tnmed loose, and has hobbled along with 
ns to camp. We made about a mile and a hal^ and then 
tamed back for the balance of the stores. This mile and 
a half has, by the tortuoos route pursued, been prolonged 
into near four, — making, with the three times going over 
it, about twelve. I have not before had so bad a day ; and 
yet the men could not possibly have brought their sledge 
through at all. The dogs climb the hummocks with the 
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facility of the cbamoia mounting the Alpine crags, Ono 
advantage they possesB is, that they are not so heavy an 
the men and do not bo readily break through the cmsted 
snow ; and then, the sledges being smaller, are more easily 
managed. We have reached a most formidable ridge of 
Irammocks which we were too much exhausted to scale ; 
and have camped in a sort of cave made by the crowding 
over of soma ice-tables, thus saving the labour of malting 
a burrow ; and it came most opportunely ; for Jensen, 
owing to the uncertain footing, discarded his glasses, and 
is in oonaequence suffering from incipient snow-blindness, 
and would have been unable to assist iu digging onr usual 
nightly pit into a snow-drift. Our quarters are very 
tight and more than usually comfortable, — the tempera- 
ture being up to within 10" of the freezing point, while, 
outside, it is 12° below zero. 

We set out in the morning with much spirit, but are 
gloomy enough to-night. Such slow progress, with bo 
much labour, is not inspiring. Sleep is our only conso- 
lation, and I am glad the temperature is suf&ciently high 
to enable us to repose without freezing. Sleep, that has 
before drowned many a sorrow for many a weary and 
careworn man, has drowned many a one of mine during 
these past twenty-five days. It is 

" Tired Nature's aweet restorer," 
among these ice-deserts, even more than elsewhere ; and 
our deep is truly the "sleep of the labouring man." 
Foolish Sancho Fanza 1 yet wise in thy folly I Mankind 
will long remember thee for thy sago reflection, — " Now 
blessings li^t on him that first invented sleep." I will 
cover myself all over with it, as thou didst ; and, if I 
cannot find in it "heat for the cold," I will cloak with it 
for a few brief hours the recollection of my disappointed 
hopes. 
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April 29tb. 

Back again under our last nighli's shelter. The bom- 
mocks were mock the same to-day as yesterday, and we 
made about the same progress — with, however, only half 
our stores. The load was left bnried in the snow, and we 
retnrned for the balance ; but, upon arriTing here, the dogs 
were not able for the second trip. So here we are under 
our buffaloes onoo more in the ice-cave, seeking sleep. It 
is the best hut that I have erer had. The temperature of 
the air came up at noon to 4° above zero, and in the sun 
it was 38°. The thermometer hanging above my head in 
the cave now shows 31°. 

April 30th. 

It was all we could do to bring up the balance of our 
cargo to where wo cached our load yesterday. I must 
not overtax the doge ; for, if they give out, I am done for. 
They are much fatigued to-night and must be nursed ; bo 
I directed Jensen to make them a warm supper of meat 
and potatoes and lard, and plenty of it. Nothing could 
exceed their ravenous hunger. The ferocity with which 
they tear into their food exceeds anything that I have 
ever Been, and nothing escapes their ehorp fangs. They 
eat up their harness if not closely watehed, and we are 
obliged to bring everything made of skin inside the hat. 
Several of the traces have disappeared down their rapa- 
cious throats; and, with these swallovrings and the break- 
ings, we are now so badly off that we must fall back upon 
rope to replace the skin lines. To add to our embarrass- 
ments, Jensen foi^ot last night to cover over hie sledge 
(Knorr's makes the roof of our hut), and when we went out 
in the morning, the eledgo was torn to pieces, the lashings 
were all eaten, and the pieces of the sledge were scattered 
over the snow all around the camp. 

I have nearly eight hundred pounds of d(^ food, but 
the daily drain ia very great ; and this, taken in connection 
with the slowness of onr progress, looks unpromising. 
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May 1st. 

We found it impossible to get on to-day witk even one 
lialf the cargo, and were therefore forced to make tliree 
parcels of it,— one of wHioli I estimate that we have 
brought nine miles, as travelled, though probably not one 
third that distance in a- straight line. It is impossible to 
deeciibe the nature of the ice over which we have 
struggled. It is even worse than anything we have en- 
countered before. The run of tonlay has brought the 
coast quite conspicuously in view. I am coming upon my 
old Burvey of 1854, and am not fai from my return track 
at that time ; but how different the condition of the ice I 
Then my principal difficulty was in the outward journey, 
due north from Van Bensselaer Hai'boui. Betuming fur- 
ther down the Bound, near where we now are. the ice was 
found to be but little broken, and I crossed from shore 
to shore in two days. 

I have now a mnch finer opportunity for observation 
than I had then, for there was on the former occaeiOQ 
much fog, and I was constantly snow-blind. The coast of 
Grinnell Land is clearly somewhat further north than I 
then placed it ; for we are by my observation and reckon- 
ing, within ten miles of the shore, if the map is correct. 
The two bold capes to which Di. Kane applied the names 
Bache and Eenry (the Victoria Head and Gape Albert, of 
Captain Inglefield) appear to be large isil^ds, in the 
mouth of a soimd from thirty to forty miles wide, 
reserve fm'ther judgment for fiirther observation. 

Two very conspicuous headlands appear upon the coast : 
one, lying almost due north, stands out with a dark front, 
presenting a mural face at least 1500 feet high. On my 
foi-mer journey I gave to it the name of Louis Napoleon, 
in honour of the remarkable man who, as Sraperor of 
France, was then first beginning to exhibit to the world 
the greatness of his powers. It stands on the north side 
of a veiy conspicuous bay. More directly in our course 
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and nearer to ne is the other bold cape, to wMcli Dr. 
Eane, on my return &om the anrvey of this coast, ap- 
{hended my own name ; bat, BUice there was eome confu- 
sion in the mape afterward between the namee Hawhs and 
HayoB, I have discarded the latter; and this immense 
rocic, to which Gibraltar is a pigmy, will hereafter bear 
the name of Cape Hawks. The whole coast before us is 
Teiy bold, and the mountain-peaks loom ap loftily. 

MB;2iid. 
™ Storm-stayed in the camp of yesterday, and miserable 
enough. We came back in the morning for another load, 
and, when ready to return, it was blowing and drifting so 
hard from the north that we conld not &ce it, and so 
were forced to seek shelter. The rest is much needed by 
the dogs, and this is my only satisfaction. Our camp 
fixtnreB were all left in the camp of last night, and we 
have nothing to lie upon but the euow, which is only a 
shade softer than ice. Out of one of our provision tins we 
made a ketQe, and of another a lamp, and so got some 
supper. Jensen is still partially snow-blind, and his suf- 
ferings have not diminished. This snow-blindness is 
simply an inflammation of the entire eyeball, originating 
in the retina in consequence of the intense light produced 
by the glare of the sun rejected &om the uniTereal whlte- 

nCBB. 

^ Hay Sid. 
~ The storm detained us in onr miserable den for twelve 
hours. The rest did the doge good, and we have made 
the cheeriest day's work yet. But, as every rose has its 
thorn, BO every day mnet have its drawlMck. Jensen, 
stnmbUng along with his bad eyes, got his leg into a crack 
and gave it a severe wrench. He tdls me that the leg was 
broken two years ago; and the fracture having been 
oblique, and the parts allowed to overlap each other while 
healing,^the onion has been imperfect. 
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Ma7 4th. 

A fine day's nm. We had some smootli ice, and got on 
biiekly, Jensen's snow-blindness lias disappeared, and 
our rente having led ns over old floes, his leg has not hurt 
him mnch and has improved. He is now digging a pit for 
onr n^ht shelter, and sings a Danish song as cheerily as 
the grave-di^er in Hamlet. Knorr and McDonald ate 
chopping np the cakes of desiccated beef for the dc^s ; and 
the wolfish bmtes fill the air with the most hideous cries. 
The spectral pack of the wild Hartz fanntsman never split 
the ear of belated traveller with more awM sonnds than 
those which come &om the throats of my wild beasts at 
this present moment. The wretches wonld eat ns np if 
we gave them the least chance. Enorr atnmbled among the 
pack yesterday, while feeding them, and, had not 
McDonald ponnced npou them on the instant, I believe 
they wonld have made a meal of him before he could rise. 

The honr is exactly midnight, and, for the first time 
since starting, I write in the open air. The temperature is 
only one degree below zero, and a more beantiful snnshine 
never was beheld. This vast sea of whiteness, this great 
wilderness of glittering peaks, poBsesses a stem, qniet sub- 
limity that is wondorfally imposing. The raoontains be- 
fore ns, nnlike those of the Greenland coast, stand up in 
multiplied lines of heaven-piercing cones, looking like 
giant stacks of cannon-balls, sprinkled with snow. The 
midni^t sun streams over them from the north, and 
softens their ontlineB through tinted vapours which float 
from the eastward. Oh 1 that I was across the barrier 
that separates me from that land of my desires t Those 
monntains are my "delectable mountains," — the fleecy 
clouds which rest upon them are the flocks of the " city " 
of my ambitions hopes — ^the mystic sea which I am seek- 
it^ through &ese days of weariness and toil. 

I have had some fine sights and excellent solar bearii^ 
from a position determined by solar altitude, and am now 
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firmly convinced that a Sonnd opena westward from Smith 
Sonnd, overlooked by me in 1854; and that the whole 
coast of Grinuell Land was placed by me too far sonth. 

May 5tli. 

A perfectly killing day, and I have little progress to 
record. Our affiiirs look rather bine. Jensen complains 
again of his 1^, and waa anablo to proceed further when 
we camped. He ie groaning mth the jwiii. Knorr sticks 
at the work with a tenacity and spirit most admirable. He 
has never once confessed fatigne ; and yet, to-night, after 
the severe labonis of the day in lifting the sledge, and the 
endless tronble and confusion with the dogs, when I asked 
him if he was tired and wanted to camp, his answer was a 
prompt, "No, sir." And yet, when we did camp and the 
work was done, I fonnd him keeled over behind a hum- 
mock, where he had gone to conceal his prostration and 
faintne8s,^bat there was no faintness of the spirit. 
McDonald never shows eagerness for the halt, bnt the 
labour is beginning to tell npon him. He has the tnie 
grit of the thoroughbred bull-dog, and holds to his work 
like a sleuth-hound to the scent. 

Let me finish my grievances. The dogs again show 
symptoms of exhaustion, — my own fault, however, in some 
measure, for I have watched with miserly care every ounce 
of food ; and, last night, I gave to each animal only one 
and a half ponnds. Eesult— as I have stated ; and, be- 
sides, to revenge themselves, they broke into Jensen's 
sledge, which, owing to the fatigue of everybody, was not 
nnlashed, but covered instead with three feet of snow. The 
bmtes scattered everything aronnd, tried to tear open our 
tin meat-cans with their wctlfiali fangs, and ate up our 
extra boots, the last scrap of skin-line that was left, some 
fnr stockings, and made an end of Knorr's seal-akin 
covered meerschaum pipe, which he had imprudently hnng 
upon the upstander. Hemp lines now make the sledge 
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lashiBge and traces, and, as a coHBeqoence, the sledges are 
continimlly tumbling to pieces and the trafies are con- 
stantly breaking. Another dog tore open a seal-skin 
tobacco-pouch, shook out its contents, and ate it; and 
another bolted our only piece of aoap. This looks bad for 
onr future cleanlinesa, but thirty-two days, at these low 
temperatures, have worn off the sharp edge of fastidious- 
ness. At first we had alivaya a morning wash with a 
handful of sao^; but latterly we are not so particular, and 
we shall not grieve over the.soap as much as we might 
have done some weeks ago. 

Our provisions are disappearing with alarming rapidity ; 
and yet, whenever I stint the dogs in the least, down they 
go. If thii di^ faU me, then nothing can be done, and I 
am completely at fault Two days more must surely bring 
tis to land. We are making is for Cape Qawks, but we 
are compelled to own that the Cape grows from day to 
day very little bolder. The numerous baitings to rest the 
dogs, and tho forced halts caused by the breaking of the 
sledges and traces, when I can do nothing to speed the 
start, give me fine opportonitiesforplotting the coast; and 
my " field-book " and " sketch-book " are both well used. 

Ma; 6tb. 
A most miserable day's work brought to a most mise- 
rable end. McDonald spillsd our smoking-hot supper on 
flie snow ; and, as we could not afford a second allowance 
of fuel (lard and rope-yams), we were in as great danger 
of going to bed supperless as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. at the 
clacdian of Aberfoyle, before the red-hot poker brought 
the churly Highlanders to reason ; but, luckily, McDonald 
managed, much to onr satisfaction, to scrape up the greater 
part of the hash along with the snow, aud we ate it cold. 
The coffee was, however, of course, irrecoverable, and we 
are turning in cheerless enough in consequence. The 
temperature has tumbled down again to 10° below zero, 
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•ad writing is not pleasant to the fingers when the thenno- 
meler behavea in this manner. 

May 7th. 

Another edition of all ^the other days. We have made 
but little progress, to reward ns for a most energetic day's 
labonr, and are flat down with two broken sledges. Of 
one a nmner Jis split, and Jensen declares that he has 
mended it so often that he cau mend it no more ; bat a 
few honrs' sleep will sharpen his wite, I hope. We are a 
rather lamentable-lookuig , set of travellers. With too 
little energy to btiUd & snow hat, we have drawn the 
sledges together and are going to sleep on them, in the 
open air. The night is reasonably warm, — t«mper' 
atore above zero, and sleeping may be mani^ed ; but we 
miss the grateful warmth of the snow-hnt. The truth is, 
that the labours of the day canse ns to perspire as if we 
were in the tropica, and hence onr clothing becomes wet 
throngh and throngh ; the coat freezes stiff and solid as 
sheet-iron as soon as we halt, and we experience all over 
the tmcomfortable sensation of " packing " in wet sheets 
at a water cure. 

May 8th. 

Battling away fas before. I felt smv that we wonld 
reach the land to-day, but it appears no nearer than when 
we set out this morning. Sledges, harness, dogs, and men 
are aU tmnbling to pieces. 

UaySlh. 

Still battling away ; bnt, this time, throngh fog and 
snow, bedevilled all the day in a lifeless atmosphere, thick 
as the gloom of Kades. 

UaylOth. 

At the same hopeless work again ; and ^ain we go 
into camp among the hammocks. I dare not hope that 
we will reach the shore to-morrow, for I have been so 
often disappointed ; bat the shore mU be reached some 
time, if there is an ounce of food left or a dog left alive 
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to drag it with. I have settled down into it sort of dogged 



Vtcj lltb. 

Id camp at last, close under the land ; and as happy 
as men can be who have achieved snoceea and await 
supper. 

As we ronnded to in a 'convenient place for our camp, 
McDonald looked np at the tall Cape, which rose above 
onr heads ; and, aa he tamed away to get our furnace to 
prepare a much-needed meal, he was heard to grumble out 
in a serio-comic tone : " Well, I wonder if tiiat w land, 
or only ' Cope Fly-away,' after all ?" 
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■gPSjl IiTHOUGH mncli gratified with the BDCcesB 
^ra^wn whicli I bad acliieved agaiost Bnch desperate 
^^1^1 obstacles, yet, when I came to reflect upon 
Taj situation, in connection with the expecta- 
tions which I had entertained at setting out, I had little 
heart to feel triumphant. The thirty-one days occupied 
in crossing the Sound, the failure to get the boat, or even 
a foot-party over, bad disarranged my original plans ; 
while the seTerity of the labour, and the serious and nn- 
eipected draft made upon my proviaions by the extra 
feeding of the doga, in order to keep up their strength, 
had BO much reduced my resources that, for the present 
season, I could have little hope of making any extended 
exploration. Under ordinary conditions of travelling, 
much less than one half the amount of food which I gave 
to the animals daily would have amply sufBced for their 
sustenance. As it was, tho eight hundred pounds of dog- 
food which I had when the foot party left me, was reduced 
by consumption and small depots for our return journey 
to about three hundred pounds, — in no case more than 
suf&cient for twelve days. The most that I could now 
espect to do was to explore the route to the shores of Uie 
Polar Sea, as a basis for further exploration to follow the 
event of my reachmg the west side of Smith Sound with 
my vessel late in the summer ; in other words, to aacer- 
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tain what chance there was of oonying into effect my 
origmal design, whicli the circnmEtKQce of being forced 
into a winter harbour on the Greenland coast, instead of 
the coast opposite, had disturbed. 

The extracts from my field diary, given in the last 
chapter, will have shown the reader the slowness of out 
progress ; while a former chapter will have so far satisfied 
him concerning the track over which we had recently 
travelled as to make any review of it in this connection 
uonecesaary. Althongh anticipating at the outset a grave 
obstacle in the hammocks, I was unprepared to encounter 
them in such formidable shape ; and the failure of the foot 
party to make headway through them was a eerious blow 
to my eipectationa. I had, however, prepared myself for 
every emergency, and looked forward to making up 
what I had lost by remaining in Smith's Sound another 
year. 

The journey across the Sound from Cairn |Foint was 
nnczaTDpled in Arctic travelling. The distance from land 
to land, as the crow flies, did not exceed eighty miles 1 
and yet, as hitherto observed, the journey consumed thiriy- 
one days, — but little more than two miles daily. The 
track, however, which we were forced to choose, was often 
at least three times that of a straight line ; and since 
almost every mile of that tortuous route wi^ travelled 
over three and often five times, in bringing up the separate 
portions of our cargo, our actual distance did not pro- 
bably average less than sixteen miles daily, or about five 
hundred miles in all, between Cairn Point and Cape 
Hawks. The last forty miles, made with dog-sledges 
alone, occupied fourteen days — a circumstance which will 
of itself exhibit the difficult nature of the undertaking, 
especially when it is borne in mind that forty miles to an 
ordinary team of dogs, over usually fiiir ice, is a trifling 
matter for five hours, and would not fatigae the team half 
so much as a single boar's palling of the same load over 
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each hummocks u confronted na throngliont this entire 
journey. 

In order to obbun the best result which the £sqiiimaii 
dog is capable of yielding, it is essential that he shall be 
able to tiot away with his load. To walk at a dead dr^ 
is as distressing to his spirits and energies as the battling 
of a dray would be to a blooded horse ; and he will much 
more readily ma away with a hnndred {>onnds over good 
ice than to pull one-fonrth of that weight over a track 
which admits only of a bIow pace. 

We did not halt longer at Cape Hawks than was needful 
to rest the teams, when we commenced onr journey np the 
coast. The first day's march carried ns across the wide 
bay between Capes Hawks and Napoleon. We were 
rejoiced to find ourselves now, for the first time, able to 
carry our cargo all at one load; and yet the travelling, 
was far from good. Owing to the conformation of the 
coast, the bay had been sheltered &om the winds, and the 
snows of the winter, in consequence, lay loose upon the 
snrfiice of the ice. We had, however, no altemativc but 
to cross the bay, for to go outside was to plunge again 
into the hummocks. The snows had accumulated to the 
depth of more than two feet, through which the wading 
was very toilsoma The sledge cut in to the crosaties, and 
the dogs sank to their bellies ; and, to make the matter 
worse, Jensen's leg gave ont so that it became neo^sary 
to tnmsfer a part of his load to Knorr's sledge, in order 
that he might ride. Not wishing to be detained by this 
circumstance, I put a belt across HcDonald's shoulders, 
took one myself, and gave one to Xnorr, and we each 
polled, I dare say, as much as the best dog in the team. 

On the second day's march the ice was found to be 
jammed in a terrible manner upon Cape Napoleon, so that 
we were qntte nnable to reach the shore at that place, and 
were forced to hold out into the Sound and become once 
more entangled among the hnnnnocks. A thi(^ fog, com- 
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pletely Teiling the land, coming upon ns from the north, 
and a ehower of snoir following after, caneed ns so much 
bewOdennent that we were obliged to camp and await 



The land-ice was reached next morning, and daring that 
da; we mads a briek ran to the north aide of Cape Frazer 
— the first time that we had etmck a trot since leaving 
C(um Point. Our camp was made near the farthest point 
reached \>j me in 1854. 

We were now within Kennedy Channel, which I had 
before barely entered. The ice in the entrance of the 
Channel was much like that of the Sonnd below ; so that 
we were obliged to adhere to the land ice, even while 
croeeing QotUd Bay,* which lies between Capes Leidy and 
Frazer, and which I once thought wonld fnmieh a good 
winter harbonr.. Indeed, this was the bay which it was 
my aim to reach with my vessel the previous antmnn. 
The little flag-staff; which I had before planted at this 
place, was discovered, still standing erect among the 
rocks ; bnt not a vestige of the flag remained. The winds 
had whipped it entirely away. 

While ronnding the head of Gonld Bay, I observed that, 
as at Port Fonlke, Van liensselaer Harbour, and indeed in 
almost every bay of the Greenland coast which I have 
vidted above Cape Tork, the land rises with a gentle 
slope, broken into steppes of greater or less r^olarity, — 
a series of terraced beaches, the highest of which I esti- 
mated to be from one hundred and twenty to one hmidred 
and flfly feet above the sea. To these terraoes I shall 
have occasion hereafter to refer, and will not now longer 
detain the reader than merely to observe that fhey in- 
dicate a conBeoutive elevation of the two coasts. I also 
found in that bay the remains of an Esquimau camp. 
The marks were quite unmistakable in their oharaoter 
althongh of very ancient date. The discovery was '&» 
* So named iuhoDonrof Dr. B. A. Gould, of Oemtuidge. 
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more gratifying, that it confirmed the native traditioas 
which had been recited to me by Kalntunah. They were 
a single circle of heavy etones lying npoa the ahingly 
terrace. The circle was about twelve ftet in diameter, 
and ie Buch as may be seen in all places where Esquimani 
have been in the summer time. The stones answer the 
purpose of securing the lower margin of their seal-akin 
tent ; and, when they break up camp, the skins are drawn 
out, leaving the stones in the situation above described. 

The journey of the neit day was the most satisfootory 
of any that had been made, yet it had its drawbacks. As 
wo proceeded, we began to eiperienoe in even a greater 
degree than in Smith Sound the immense force of ice- 
pressure resulting from the southerly set of the current. 
Every point of land eipoaed to the northward was buried 
under ice of the most massive description. Many blocks 
from thirty to sixty feet thick, and of much greater 
breadth, were lying high and dry upon the beach, pushed 
up by the resistless pack even above the level of the 
highest tid^. The first embarrassment to our progress 
occasioned by this causa occurred soon after setting out 
from onr camp above Cape Frazer, and being wholly unable 
to pafs it, we were obliged to take once more to the ice- 
fields. But this was a matter not easily accomplished. 
The tide was out, apparently at full ebb, and the land-ice 
formed a wall, down which we were obliged to scramble. 
By lashing the two sledges together we made a ladder, 
and thus secured our own descent ; while the dogs were 
lowered by their traces, and the cai^ piece by piece with 
a line. The field-ice was, however, found to be, in 
addition to its roughness, in many places very rotten and 
inseonre, so that after one of the teams had broken through 
and was resoued not without difficulty, we found ourselves 
compelled to haul in ahore and take ouoe more to the 
land-ice. Being thenceforth under the necessity of fol- 
lowing oil the windings of the shore line, our distance 
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wf>8 ftt least doubled, and when we baoled np for tlie night 
both ourselves and the dogs were very weary. 

Although much exhausted with the daj's journey, I 
availed myself of the time coosumed by my companions 
in preparing the camp and supper to oHmb the hill-aide 
for a view. The air was quite clear, and I commanded an 
uninterrupted horizon to the eastward. The ice was much 
less rough than that which we had crossed in Smith 
Sound, owing to the old floes having been less closely 
impacted while that part of the sea was feezing np during 
the last autumn or winter. Hence, there was much more 
new ice. It was evident that the sea had been open to a 
very late period; and, indeed, like the water off Port 
Fonlke, had not closed up completely until the spring. I 
was much surprised to see the ice so thin and washed 
away thus early in the season. Sm^ patches of open 
water were visible at points where the conformation of 
tiie coast warranted the conclusion that an eddy of the 
current had operated npon the ice more rapidly than in 
other places. 

I was struck with the circumfitauce that no land was 
visible to the eastward, as it would not have been diffi- 
cult through such an atmosphere to distinguish land at 
t^e distance of fifty or sixty miles. It would appear, 
therefore, that Kennedy Channel is something wider than 
hitherto supposed. To the north-east the ^y was dark 
and cloudy, and gave evidence of water ; and Jensen, who 
watched the rapid advance of the season with solicitude, 
was not slow to direct my attention to the " water- 
sky." 

The temperature of the lur was strangely mild, and 
indeed distressingly so for travelling, although it pos- 
sessed its conveniences in enabling us to sleep npon our 
sledges in the open air with comfbrt The lowest tem- 
perature during the day was 20°; while, at one time, it 
rose to the freezing point, — the sun blazing down upon 

X 
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US while we trudged on nnder onr heayy load of fnra. 
The day aeemed really sultry. To diecard onr fnra and 
travel in onr ahirt-Bleevee was of coarse onr fiist impnUe ; 
bnt to do so added to the load on the sledges, and it wae 
of the first importanoe that the dc^s should be spared 
OTory poimd of mmecessary weight ; so each one carried 
his own coat i^it his back, and perspired after his own 
fashion. 

This Tmseascmable warmth operated greatly to onr dis- 
advantage. The snow became slnshy, and with so great a 
distance of ice between ns and Port Fonlke, Jensen, 
whose experience in the rapid disaolntion of ice abont 
Upemavit, at the same season of the year, had brought 
bitn into many seriona difficnlties, kept a sharp eye open 
upon onr line of retreat Bnt danger from a general 
l^eak-np I did not consider as likely to come for at least 
a month. Tet the spring (if such it might be called) was 
approaching rapidly, as was shown by the appearance of 
birds. As I stood npon the hill-side some Httle snow- 
bnntings came chirping abont me, and a bnrgomaeter-gnll 
flew over onr heads wheeling his flight northward. He 
seemed to have canght the sonnd of tumbling seas, and 
iras leading his mate, who came sailing along after biTn 
with modest mien, to a nuptial retreat on some wave- 
licked island ; and he screamed as if he would inq^uire, 
were we too bonnd on the same errand. A raven, too, 
came and perched himself npon a cliff above onr camp, 
and croaked a dismal welcome, or a warning. One of 
these birds had kept us company throngh the winter, and 
this one looked very much as if he was bent upon adher- 
ii^ to my fortmiea ; though, I suppose, in truth, he was 
only looking for crumbs. He stnok by ns for several days, 
and always dropped down into onr abandoned camp as 
soon as wo were on our way. 

The coast along which we were now travelling pes- 
sessed much interest. It presented a line of veiy lofiy 
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clif^ of Silurian rocks* — eandstone and limeetone— mnch 
broken down 1^ tho wasting infinenoes of tko winter frosts 
and Bmnmer thaws. Behind these cliffs the laud rose 
into \<&f peaks, snoh as I have before deecribod. Upon 
the sides of these peaks the snow rested, clothing them 
with a nniform whiteness; bnt nowhere was there any 
evidence of mountain-ioe. Along the entire coast of 
Grinnell Land no glacier appears, presenting thas a 
striking contrast to Greenland and the land on the south 
side of the Channel which I discovered while crossing 
Smith Sound — the Ellesmere Land of Captain Inglefield. 
Dnriiig this day's journey I had discovered unmerons 
traces of the former presence of Esqniuiaaz. They were 

* hX 0E4>e« Leidy, Frazar, and other pointa of the coast I sabae- 
quentl; detained a consideraUe colleotion of foeaila,— all of which 
were forwarded to the Smithsonuui IcatilutioD, at Washington, soon 
after mj letum home. Unhappily, the finest of tbem were lost after 
baring been sent from Philadelphia ; bnt a saCBcient uamber of 
specimeiis were foond among the geological collectionB to enable 
Pnrf. F. B. Heek, to whom I entrusted them, to establlBh scou in- 
teresting points of comparison. In a short paper pablished in 
Silliman's Journal, for July, IS65, Prof. Meek enumerates and de- 
scribes twolve species. Some of the epecimena were imperfect, and 
theli apedflo character coald not be detetmioed. The list is be fol- 
lows ;— 

1. ZofhraidU Hayaii. 7. Shjpi^iotiena * ♦ • •. 

2. Sgrirtgopora ' • * *. 8. Ccdoiptra coaeava. 
8. FaamUl * • • •. 9. Spirifer • ■ • •. 
1. Strophomeaa Shontboidalii. 10. Loxonema Kanti. 

5. Bbfophodmta Headleyana. 11. Orlhocerat * • * >. 

6. BiTOpbodoata BecMi. 12. IBetBut * * • •. 

ProC Meek makes tbia obaerration : — " From the for^ioiDg list.'it 
is believed that geologists will agree that the rocks at this highest 
locality at which fosaiU have ever been collected, belong to the 
Tipper Silnrian era. The most remarkable &tct, however, is, that 
fhey are nearly all very closely allied to, and some of tbem appa- 
rently nndiatingQiBhable from species fbuod in the Oatskill shaly 
Xiimestone of the New York Lower Helderberg group." 

X 2 
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Bimilor to tliose which I had before found in Gould Bay. 
I also picked np some fossils at Cape Frozer and other 
places, which clearly exhibited the character of the rock. 
There were bnt fevr traces of vegetation in those places 
whore the land had been bared of snow by the winds. A 
willow stem (probably, talix aretica), a single q)ecimen of 
a dead saxifrage {aoMfraga ofpogitifolia), and a toft of 
dried grass (fetbiea ooina), were all that I fonnd. 

If fortonate in point of distance accomplished, yet the 
day was not all that I had hoped. The land-ice was ex- 
ceedingly rongh, and it was not withont mnch difBcnlty 
that we effected a passi^ around some of the points. In 
one of OUT most difSonlt enconnters of this nature, Jensen 
slipped, and again injured his leg, and afterwards spramed 
his back while lifting his sledge. In consequence of these 
accidents onr progress was mnch retarded during the 
following day, and involved me again in serioas embar- 
rassment. My diary thus sums up our sitoation : — 

Hay 16th. 
Jensen, my strongest man and the one upon whose 
phyMcal endnrance I have always relied most confidently, 
is not only &tigned bnt completely broken dowB. He 
lies on the sledge, moaning and groaning with pain from 
a sprained back and his injured leg ; and what to do with 
him I do not see. He appears to be unable to go farther, 
and the only question coDceming him seems to be, how 
he is to be got home. With anything like a fair field, I 
ought to reach abont lat. 83°, bnt the loss of Jensen's 
mnscnlar strength is damaging to me. The track haa 
been execrable to-day ; and yet, all things considered, we 
have done very well. We have made, at the least, twenty 
miles, McDonald is pretty well used np, and Knorr is 
quite'as bad, if he could be got to own it. Jensen's suf- 
ferings have naturally affected his spirits ; and with these 
long hundreds of miW lying behind us, it is perhaps not 
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sntprifilug tbat his only present expectation will bo 
realized, if lis bones are left to bleach among these barren 
rockB. Wbat I shall do to-morrow, the morrow mast 
determine. Thanks to careful nursing, I have yet my 
dogs in fiiir condition ; and that is tho best part of the 
battle. 
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I HE imeipected breaking down of my strong man, 
Jensen, was a miefortnne only one degree less 
keenly felt tliui the previons failure of the foot 
party, and it troubled me much ; for, while I 
loet the services of a stoat arm and an active hody, I was 
naturally aoxious about his safety. With a helpless aaa. 
on 'my hands, and with four hundred and fifty miles of 
rough ice between me and the schooner, and with but 
scant depots of provision by the way, calculated only for 
ajjoumey with empty sledges, I must own that I was 
somewhat perplexed. 

When Ibe morning came, Jensen was found to have 
improved but little and was scarcely able to move. I 
promptly determined to leave him in charge of McDonald, 
and to posh on with Knorr alone. Lest accident from 
rotten [ice (the only one that I had to fear) shoold befall 
me, I left with HcDonsld five dogs, with directions to 
await us as many days, and then make the best of his way 
back to Port Foulke. 

Our simple breaikfast over, I was once more plaining 
through the hummocks, making my last throw. Our 
track lay across a bay so deep that the distance would be 
more than quadrupled if we followed its tortnons windii^ 
of the shore upon tiie land-ice. 

My purpose now was to make the best push I could, 
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and, traTellii^ as &r as my provisions warrantecl, reach 
tlie highest attainable latitude and Becnre saoh a point of 
obserTation as would enable me to form a definite opinion, 
respecting the sea before me, and the proepeots of reach- 
ing and navigating it with a boat or with the Bohooner, 
I had already reached a position somewhat to the north- 
Ward of that attained hj Morton, of Dr. Kane's e^>editiim, 
in June, 1854, and was looking ont npon the ssme seft 
from a point probably about sixty miles to the northward 
and westward of Cape Gonstitntion, where, only a month 
later in the season, his further progress was arrested by 
open water. 

It only remained for me now to extend tho survey as 
&r to the north as possible. By the jodiciotiB hosbandii^ 
of my resources I had still within my hands ample means 
to guarantee a saocessfal termination to a jonmey which 
the inotoasing darkness and extent of tho water-sky to the 
northeast seemed to warn me was approaohbg its dimoz. 

Our first day's journey was not particularly encouraging. 
The ice in the bay was rough and the snow de^ and, 
afier nine hours of laborious work, we were compelled to 
halt for rest, having mode, since setting out, not mote 
than as many miles. Our progress had been much ro- 
tarded by a dense fog which settled over us soon after 
starting, tmd which, by preventing us £rom seeing thirty 
yards on either side, interfered with the selection of a 
track ; and we were, in consequence, forced to pursue our 
oonrse by compass. 

The fog clearing up by the time we had become rested, 
and the land bei^ soon reached, we pursued our way 
aloi^ the ice-foot with much the same fortune as had be- 
&LLeu us since striking the shore above Oape Napoleon. 
The coast presented the same features — great wall-sided 
difis rising at our left, with a ja^ed ridge of crashed ioe 
at our right, forming a white fringe, as it were, to the dork 
rocks. We were, in truth, jonmeyiug along a winding 
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gorge OP TftUey, formed by the Uad on one side and the 
ice on the otlier ; for this ice-fringe rose about fifty feet 
above onr heads, and, except here and there where a cleft 
gave na an outlook upon tiie sea, we were as completely 
hemmed in as if in a caiion of the Cordilleras. Occa- 
sionally, however, a bay broke in npon the continuity of 
the lofty coast, and as we faced to tho westward along its 
Boathern mai^in, a sloping terraced valley opened before 
ns, rising gently from the sea to the base of the mountains, 
which rose with imposing grandeur. I was never more 
impressed with the dreariness and desolation of an Arctic 
Iimdscape. Although my situation on the summit of the 
Greenland mer de glace, in October of the last year, bad 
apparently left nothing nnsupplied to the imagination that 
was needed to fill the pictoie of boundless sterility, yet 
here the variety of forms seemed to magnify the impres- 
sion on the mind, and to give a wider play to the fimcy ; 
and as the eye wandered from peak to peak of the monn- 
taina as they rose one above the other, and rested npon 
the dark and frost-degraded cli&s, and followed along the 
ice-foot, and overlooked tho eea, and saw in every object 
the silent forces of Nature moving on through the gloom 
of winter and the sparkle of summer, now, as they had 
moved for countless ages, unobserved but by the eye of 
Grod alone, I felt how puny indeed are all men's works 
and efibrta ; and when I sought for some token of living 
tbing, some track of wild beast, — a fox, or bear, or reindeer, 
—which had, elsewhere, always crossed me in my joumey- 
ings, and saw nothing but two feeble men and onr 
struggling dogs, it seemed indeed as if the Almighty had 
frowned upon the billii and seas. 

Since leaving Cairn Point we had looked most anxiously 
for bears ; but although we had seen many tracks, espe- 
cially about Gape Frazer, not a single animal had been 
observed. A hear, indeed, would have been a godsend to 
us, and would have placed me wholly beyond anxiety 
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lespecting the 'strength of the dogs, aa it would not only 
have put new life into them, but would have giren them 
several days of more gnbetantial lations than the dried 
beef which they had been so long fed upon. 

After a ten hours' march, we found ourselves once more 
compelled to camp ; and four hours of the following day 
brought us to the southern cape of a bay which was so 
deep that, as in other cases of like ohstractioa, we deter- 
mined to cross over it lather than to follow the shore line. 
We had gone only a few miles when we found our pro- 
gress suddenly arrested. Onr course nas made directly 
for a conspicuous headland bounding the bay to the north- 
ward, over a strip of old ice linit^ the shore. This head- 
land seemed to he about twenty miles from us, or near 
latitude 82°, and I was very desirous of reaching it ; but, 
unhappily, the old ice came suddenly to an end, and after 
scrambling over the fringe of bummoc1<B which margined 
it, wo found ourselves upon ice of the late winter. The 
unerring iuBtiact of the dogs warned us of approaching 
danger. They were observed for some time to be moving 
with unusual caution, and finally thoy scattered to right 
and left, and refused to proceed further. This behaviour 
of the dogs was too familiar to me to leave any doubt as 
to its meaning ; and moving forward in advance, I quickly 
perceived that the ice was rotten and unsafa Thinking 
that this might be merely a local circumstance, resulting 
from some peculiarity of the current, we doubled back 
upon the old floe and made another trial further to the 
eastward. Walking now in advance of the dogs they were 
inspired with greater courage. I had not proceeded far 
when I found the ice again giving way under the staf^ 
with which I sounded its strength, and again we turned 
back and sought a still more eastern passage. 

Two hours consumed in efforts of this kind, daring 
which we had worked about four miles out to sea, con- 
vinced me that the ice outside the bay ww whoUy impas- 
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sable, and that perseTerance conld only end in diBappoint- 
mmit ; for if we happened to break tbrongh, we ^ouM 
not only be in great jeopardy, but would, by getting wet, 
greatly retard, if not wholly defeat onr pn^rees to tiie 
opposite Bhore. Accordingly we drew back toward the 
luid, Beeking safety again upon the old floe, and hanling 
then to the westward, endeavoured to cross over farther 
np the bay ; bnt here the same conditions eziated ss out- 
side, and the d(^ reeolntely refiiaed to proceed ae soon 
as we left the old ice. Not wiehing to be defeated in my 
purpose of croseing over, we held still farther west and 
perseveted iu onr efforts until convinced that Hob bay 
ooold not be crossed, and then we had no alternative but 
to retreat to the land-ice and follow its <^rcnit to onr 
destination. 

With the view of ascertaining how far this coorse 
was likely to carry ns &om a direct line, I walked, while 
the dogs were resting, a few miles along the shore tmtil I 
eonld see the head of the bay, distant not less than twen^ 
miles. To 'make this long A^Loa-r wonld occupy at least 
two if not three days, — an ondertaking not justified by the 
state of our provimons,— r-and we therefore went into camp, 
weary with more than twelve hours' work, to amtit the 
issue of farther observation on the morrow. 

Surprised at the condition of the ice in the bay, I deter- 
mined to climb the bill above the camp, with the view of 
ascertaining the probable cause of our being thus baffled, 
and to ascertain if a more direct route could not be found 
farther to the eastward than that by the lasd-ice of the 
bay ; for itvrasnow clear that it was only possible to con- 
tinue oor journey northward in one or the other of these 
directions. The labours of the day made it necessary, 
however, that I should procure some rest before attempt- 
ing to climb the hill to such an elevation as wonld enable 
me to obtain a clear view of the condition of ttte ice to the 
opposite shore. 
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After a moat profonnd and refreshing sleep, inspired 
1); a weorineBB which I had larelj before experienced, to 
an equal degree, I climbed the steep hill-eide to the top 
of a ragged clif^ which I supposed to be about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The view which I had from this elevation furnished 
a solution of the cause of my progresa being arreeted cm 
the prerioos day. 

llie ice was everywhere in the same condition as in Uie 
month of the bay, across which I had endeavoured to pass. 
A Inroad crack, startii^ &om the middle of^^the bay, 
stretched over the sea, and uniting with other cracks as it 
meandered to the eastward, it expanded as the delta of 
some mighty river discharging into the ocean, and under 
a wftter-diy, which hung upon the northern and eastern 
horizon, it was lost In the open sea. 

Standing against the dark sky at the north, there was 
seen in dim outline the white sloping summit of a noble 
headland, — the most northem known land upon ttte globe. 
I judged it to he in latitude 82° 80', or four hundred and 
fifty miles &om the North Pole. Nearer, another bold 
<sx^ stood forth ; and nearer still the headland, for which 
I had been steering my course the day before, rose majes- 
tically &om the sea, as if pushing up into the very skies a 
li^ty monntoin peak, npon whioh the winter had dropped 
its diadem of snows. There was no land visible except 
the coast upon whioh I stood. 

The sea beneath me was a mottled sheet of white and 
dark patches, these latter being either soft decaying ice 
or places where the ioe Lad wholly disappeared. These 
spots were heightened inintensity of shade, and multiplied 
in size as they receded, undl the belt of the water-sky 
blended them all together into one uniform colour of dark 
blue. The old and solid floes (some a quarter of a mile, 
and others miles, across) and the massive ridges and 
wastes of hummocked ioe which lay piled between them 
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and arotmd their margme, were the onlf parts of the eeci 
which retained the whiteness and solidity of winter. 

I reserre to anothet chapter all discossion of the value 
of the observations which I made from this point. SnfBce 
it hero to say that all the evidencoa showed that 1 stood 
tipon the shores of the Polar Basin, and that the hroad 
ocean lay at my feet ; that the land npon which I stood, 
culminating in the distant cape before me, was bnt a point 
of land projecting far into it, like the Geverro Yostochnoi 
KosB of the opposite coast of Siberia ; and that the little 
margin of ico which lined the shore was being steadily 
worn away ; and within a month, the whole sea would be 
as free from ice as I had seen the north water of Baffin 
Bay, — interrupted only by a moving pack, drifting to and 
&o at the will of the winds and corrents. 

To proceed further north was, of com'se, impoaaible. 
The c«ick which I have mentioned would, of itself, have 
prevented ns from making the opposite land, and the ice 
ontside the bay was even more decayed than inside. 
Several open patcbes were observed near the shore, and 
in one of these there was seen a flock of DoKciie. At 
several points doting onr match up Kennedy Channel I 
had observed their breeding-places, but I was not a littlo 
surprised to see the birdsat this locality so early in the 
season. Several burgomaster-gulls flow overhead, making 
their way northward, seeking the open water for their feed- 
ing grounds and summer haunts. Around these haunts of 
the birds there is never ice after the early days of June. 

And now my journey was ended, and I had nothing to 
do but make my way back to Port Fonlke. The advancing 
season, the rapidity with which the thaw was taking place, 
the certainty tliat the open water was eating into Smith 
Sound as well through Baffin Bay from the soath, ae 
through Kennedy Channel &om the north, thus endanget- 
ing my return across to the Greenland shore, warned me 
that I had lingered long enough. 
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It now 011I7 remained for ns to plant onr flag in token 
of oTir discovery, and to deposit a record in proof of our 
presence. The flags* were tied to the whip-laali, and sus- 
pended between two tall rocks, and while we were build- 
ing B cairn, tbey were allowed to flutter in the breeze ; 
then, tearii^ a leaf from my note-book, I wrote on it as 
foUowfl :— 

" This poici, the most DOithem land that has ever been reached, 
was visited by the nnderdgiied, Ma; IStb, 19tb, 1S61, accompanied 
bj George F. Knorr, trayelling with a dog^aladga. We arriyed here 
aftet a tuilBome march of fbrty-aii daya from my winter haiboni, 
near Oape Alexamler, at the meuth of Smith Sound. My obaerva- 
tiona place us in latitude 81" 35', longitude 70° 30', W. Our farther 
progreas was sbripped by rotten ice and cracks, Kennedy Channel 
appears to eipaod iutotlie Polar Basin; and, satiaflodthat it ia navi- 
gable at least during the monthB of Jul;, Augu^it, and September, I 
go lienoe to my winter harbour, to make anoiher trial to get through 
Smith Sound with my veasel, after the ice breaks up this summer. 
"L I. Haies. 

"Mas 19<^ 1861." 

This record being carefnlly secured in a small glass 
vial, which I brought for the purpose, it wea deposited 
beneath the cairn ; and then our faces were turned home- 
wards. But I quit the place with reluctance. It pos- 
sessed a fascination for me, and it was with no ordinary 
sensations that I contemplated my situation, with one 

* These were a small Uniled Stales fli% (boafs ensign), vhich 
had been carried ia the Soutli Sea Expedition of Captain Wilkes, 
TJ.S.N., and afterwards in the Arctic Expeditions of Lieut. Cumg. 
De Haven and Dr. Kane ; a little United States Sag which had iieeu 
coramitled toMr.Sunntegbytbeladiesof the Albany Academy ; two 
diminutive Masonic flags intrusted to me,— one by tlie Kane Lodge 
of New York, the other by tlie Columbia Lodge of Boston; and our 
Expedition signal-flag, tearing the Expedition emblem, the Pole 
Stai— a crimson star, on a white fleld — also a gift from fair hands. 
Being under the obligadon of a sacred promise to unfurl all of these 
flags at the moat northern point attained, it was my pleasing 
duty to carry them with me— a duty rendered none the less pleasing 
by the oiroamstanoo that, together, they did not weigh three pounds, 
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solitary oompanion, in that hitlierto untrodden ^desert ; 
while my neaineBs to the earth's axis, the coDBciotiBneBs of 
Btanding upon laud far beyond the limits of previons 
obeeiration, the reflectioiis -rrhioh crossed my mind reapect- 
ing the vast ocean which lay spread out before me, the 
thoaght that these ice^irdled waters might laeh the shoies 
of distant islands where dwell human beings of an on- 
buown raoe, were circamatances calculated to iayeat the 
very air witii mystery, to deepen the cnriosity, and to 
Btrragthen the resolutionto persevere in my determination 
to sail upon this sea and to explore its farthest limits ; 
and as I recalled the struggles which had been made to 
reach this sea, — throi^b the ice and across the ice,— by 
generations of brave men, it seemed as if the spirits of 
these Old Worthies oame to encourage me, as their ex- 
perience had already guided me ; and I felt that I had 
within my grasp " the great and notable thing " which 
had inspired the zeal of sturdy Frobisher, and tliat I had 
achieved the hope of matchleas Piury. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

|B@^£T us pause here a few momente, in order that 

n wEm ^° "^^^ ^^^ ^ brief snrrey of the Polar Basin 

^^^1 and arrive at a correct understanding of vrhat is 

meant bj the term, " Opbh Polab Sila," so often 

By referring to the oircmnpolar map, the reader will be 
aWe to form a more accurate judgment than he could from 
tbe moat elaborate description. He will observe tbat 
abont the North Pole of the earth there is an extendro 
sea, or, more properly, ocean, with an average diameter 
of more than two thousand miles. He will observe that 
this sea is almost completely snrronnded by land, and that 
its shores are, for die moat part, well defined, — the noitb 
coasts of Greenland and Orinnell Laud, which project 
lartbest into it, being alone undetermined. He will note 
that these shores occupy, to a certain extent, a uniform 
distance irom the Polo, and are everywhere within the 
region of perpetual frost. He will remember that they 
are inhabited everywhere by people of the same race, to 
whom the soil yields no subsisteuoe, who live exclusively 
by hunting and fishing, and confine their dwelling-places 
either to the coast or to the banks of the rivers which flow 
northward. He will observe that the long line of coast 
which gives lodgment to these Arctic nomads is inter- 
lapted in three principal places ; and that throngh these 
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tho waters of the Polar Sea mingle with the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific OceanB, — these breaks being Baffin 
Bay, Behring Strait, and the brooder opening between. 
Greenland and Nova Zembla ; and if he traces the cur- 
rents on the map aod follows the Gulf Stream as it flows 
northward, pouring ths warm waters of the Tropic Zone 
through the broad gateway east of Spitzbergen and forcing 
ont a tetnm oarrent of cold waters to the west of Spitz- 
bergen and throngh Davis Strait, he will very readily 
comprehend why in this inceseant displacement of the 
wateM of the Pole by the waters of the Equator the great 
body of the former is never chilled to within severai 
degrees of tho freezing-point ; and since it is probably as 
deep, as it is almost as broad, as the Atlantic between 
Europe and America, he will be prepared to understand 
that this vast body of water tempera the whole region with 
a warmth above that wbich is otherwise natural to it : and 
that the Almighty hand, in the all-wise dispensation of 
His power, has thna placed a bar to its congelation ; and 
he will read in this another symbol of Nature's great law 
of circulation, which, giving water to the parched earth 
and moisture to the air, moderates oB well the temperature 
of the zones — cooling the Tropic with a current of water 
from the Frigid, and warming the Frigid with a current 
from the Tropic* 

* Tke temporatiiie of the air at the Nortli Pole has furnished a 
froitfal theme of sjieoulation, both in connection with the inflaence 
of the sea and of tbe sua. I have before me a bighl; instructive 
paper on the climate of the North Pole, read before the Roy^ Geo- 
graphical Society of London, A|jrii 10th, 1865, by W, B. Hicteon, 
Esq., irom whiih I eiltact the following : — 

"It bad alnays been supposed that the immediata areaa of the 
Poles mnat be tlie col<lest regions of the globe, btcause the brtbest 
p<Hnta from (he equator. Hence the argument that the higher tbe 
latitude the greater must be the difficulties and dangers of naviga- 
tion. Quite an opposite opinion, however, had begun to prevail 
among meteorologists on the publication, in 1817, of tbe leothermal 
syalem of Alexander Von Humboldt, which showed that distance 
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Bearing these £ictH in mind, tbe reader will perceive 
that it is the sur&ce-water only which ever reaches so low 
A temperfttnre that it is changed to ice ; and he will also 
jKroeive that when the wind utoTes the Bor&oe-water, the 
particles which hare become chilli by contact with the 
air mingle in the rolling waves with the worm waters be- 
neath, and hence that ice can only form in sheltered 
places or where the water of some bay is so shoal and the 
ounent so slack that it becomes chilled to the very bot- 
tom, est where the air over the sea is nnifonnly calm. He 
will remember, however, that the winds blow as fiercely 
over the Polar Sea as in any other quarter of the world ; 
and he will, therefore, have no diffionlty in comprehending 
that the Polar ice covers bnt a small part of the Polar 
water ; and that it exists only where it is nnrsed and pro- 
tected by the land. It clings to the coasts of Siberia, and 
springing thence across Behring Strait to America, it 
hugs the American shore, fills the narrow channels which 
drain the Polar waters into Baffin Bay throngh the Parry 
Archipel^o, crosses thence to Greenland, from Grerailand 
.to Spitsbergen, and from Spitzbei^en to Nova Zembla, — 
thus investing the Pole in an nninterrupted land-dinging 
i)elt of ice, more or less broken as well in winter as in 
Slimmer, and the &agmente ever moving to and &o, thongh 
never widely separating, forming a barrier against which 
all the arts and energies of man have not hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

from the equator is no rule for cold, aa tbe equator is not a paiallel 
of maximom heat The line of maximom heat croeseB the Qreen- 
wicb meridLBn, in Africa, fifteen degrees north of Ihi: equator, and 
rises, to theeoBtmtid, fire degrees higher, running along the Muthem 
edge of the DeMrt of Sahata. In 1821, Bir David BrewHtet p(rii)t«d 
out, in a paper on the mean temperature of tUe globe, the probability 
of the thennometei being found to nmge ten dcgroea higher at the 
Pole than in some other parts of the Arctic Oitole. No new facta 
have since been diMOvered to invalidate this conclusimi — many, on 
the contiaiy, have come to light teDding to conflrm it." 
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If the reader wotild farther pnrene the inqtUTy, let him 
place one leg of a pair of dividerB on the map near the 
North Pole (say in latitude 86°, longitude 160° W.), and 
inscribe a circle two thonsand milee in diameter, and he 
win have touched the margin of the land and the mean line 
of the ice-belt thronghoat its wide circuit, and have covered 
an area of more than three millions of square miles. 

Although this ice-belt has not been broken through, it 
has been peaietrated in many places, and its southern 
margin has beea followed, partly along the waters formed 
near the laud by the discharging liveTB of the Arctic water- 
sheds of Asia and America, and partly by worhing through 
the ice which is always more or less loosened by the 
summer. It was in this manner that various navigators 
have attempted the north-west passage ; and it was after 
following the coast line from Behring Strait to Banks 
Land, and then pushing thiough the broken ice that Sir 
Bohert McClure finally succeeded in effecting this long- 
sought-fer passage— not, however, by carrying his ship 
completely through, hnt by travelling over the winter ice 
three hundred miles to Wellington Channel, whence he 
returned home through Baffin Bay in a ship that had 
come from the eastward. And it was in this same manner 
that Captain Collinson, passing from west to east, reached 
almost to the spot where perished Franklin, who had 
entered the ice from the opposite direction. And it is 
thus, also, that the Bnssians have explored the coasts of 
Siberia, meeting but two insurmountable obstacles to Uie 
navigation from the Atlantic to the Pacific side, namely. 
Cape Jakan, against which the ice is always jammed, and 
which Behring tried in vain to pass, and Cape Ceverro 
Vostochnoi, which the gallant young lientenant Prondts- 
chikoffmade such heroic efforts to surmount. And it was 
by the same method of navigation that the Amsterdam 
pilot, earnest oM William Barentz, strove, in 1598, to 
find by the north-east a passage to Cathay. 
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The efforts to break tlirongli the belt, witli die espe<>< 
tation of finding clear water aboat the Pole, have been 
very nnmerona, and they have been made through every 
opening firom the Bonthem mters to the Pohu Sea. To 
follow the history of those various attempts would not fall 
within my present purpose. It is but a long record of' 
defeat, so fiir as concerned the eingle object of getting tO' 
the Pole. Cook, and all who have ocoue after him, have 
failed to find the ice sofficiently open to admit of naviga- 
tion northward from Behring Strait, as Hudson and his- 
followera have through the Spitzbergen Sea ; and all the 
efforts through BafSn Bay have been equally futile. The 
most persevering attempts to break throi^h the ice-belt 
have been made to the west of Spitzbergen, and in this 
quarter ships have approached nearer to the Pole than 
in any other. The highest, well-authenticated position 
achieved by any navigator was that of Scorsby, who 
reached latitude 81° 30', although ft is claimed that Had- 
eon had gone still further ; and if the stories which Daines 
Barrington picked up from the fishermen of Amsterdam 
and HnU are to be relied on, then the old Dutch and 
English vergers have gone even beyond this, seeking 
new £shiug-groQude and finding everywhere an open se(L 
There is, however, as before observed, no well-anthen- 
ticated record of any ship having attained a higher latitude 
than that of Soorsby. 

Failing to get through the ice, explorers have next 
tried to cross it with sledges. In this the Bussiuis have 
done most. Many enterprising officers of the Bnssian 
service, using die dog-sledges of the native tribes inhabit- 
ing the Siberian coast, have, in the early spring, boldly 
strnck out upon the Folai Sea. Most conspicuous among 
them was Admiral Wrangel, then a young Ueut«nant of 
the Bnssian Navy, whose explorations, oontinaed through 
several years, showed that, at all seasons of the year, the 
same condign of the sea eziated to the northward. The 
y2 
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tiareUeTB were iuToxiablj arrested b; open water; and 
the existence of a Poli/ma or open sea above tbe New 
Siberian Islands, became a iact as well established as that 
the rivers flow downward to the sea. 

Sir Sdward Parry tried the same method above Spitz- 
bergen, using, however, men instead of ioge for drafli, and 
carrying boats for safety in the event of the ice breaking 
np. Parry travelled northward until the ice, becoming 
loosened by the advancing season, carried bim aonth 
faster than he was travelling north ; and after a while 
it broke np under him, and set him adrift in the open 
sea. 

Next came Captain Inglefield's attempt to get into this 
circumpolar, water tJuough Smith Sound ; and then Dr. 
Kane's. The lattet's vessel could not be forced farther 
into the ice than Tan Beusselaer Harbonr ; and, like the 
Bnssians, he continued the work with sledges. After 
many embarrassments and &ilures in his attempts to 
Hurmonnt the difficulties pr^iented by hummocked ice of 
the Sound, one of his parties succeeded finally in reaching 
the predicted open water ; and, to quote Dr. Kane's words, 
" from an elevation of five hundred imd eighty feet, this 
water was still withont a limit, moved by a heavy swell, 
free of ice, and dashing in surf against a rock-bonnd 
shore." This shore was the shore of the land which he 
named Washington Land. 

Nest, after Dr. Kane's, came my own undertaking ; and 
the last chapter leaveame with my sledge upon the shores 
of that same sea whieh Dr. Kane describes, about one 
hundred miles to the mn^b and west of the point &om 
which one of his parties looked oat upon the iceless 
waters. My own opinion of what I saw and of the con- 
dition of this sea, which Wraogel found open on the 
opposite side &om where I stood, and which Kane's party 
had found open to my right, and which Parry's journey 
showed to be open above Spitzbergen, may be inferred 
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from what I have already briefly stated, and may be more 
briefly concluded. 

Tbe boundaries of the Polar Basin are sufficiently well 
defined to enable us to foim a rational estimate of tlie 
unknown coast-lines of Greenland and QrinnoU Land, — 
the only parts of the extensive circuit remaining mtez- 
plored. The trend of the northern coast-line of Green- 
land is appFoxiniately defined by the reasooable analogies 
of physical geography ; and the same process of reasoning 
forbids the conclusion that Grinnell Land extends beyond 
the limit of my explorations. I hold, as Inglefield did 
before me, that Smith Sound expands into the Polar Basin. 
Beyond the narrow passage between Cape Alexander aad 
Cape Isabella, the water widens steadily up to Cape 
Frazer, where it expands abruptly. On the Greenland 
side the coast trends regularly to the eastward, until it 
reaches Cape Agaseiz, where it dips under the glacier and 
is lost to observatiou. That cape is composed of primi- 
tive rook, and is the end of a mountain spur. This same 
rock is visible at many places along the coast, but is 
mostly covered with the deposit of sandstone and green- 
stone, which forms the tall cliffe of the coast-line, until it 
crops out about thirty miles in tbe interior into a moun- 
tain chain, which (in company with Mr. WUson), I crossed, 
in 1853, to find the m«r de glaoe hemmed in behind it. 
Farther to the north the mer de glace has poured down 
into the Polar Sea, aad pushing its way onward through 
the water, it has at length reached Washington Land, and 
swelled southward into Smith Sound. That the &ce of 
Humboldt Glacier treads more to the eastward than is 
exhibited on Dr. Kane's chart, I have shown ; and that 
Washington Land will be found to lie much farther in the 
same direction, I have sufGcient grounds for believing. 
According to the report of Morten, it is to be inferred 
that this island is but a continuation of the same granitic 
ridge which breaks off abruptly at Cape Agassiz, and ap- 
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pears again above the sea at Gape Forbes, ia a line con- 
fonnable with the Oreenlajid range. It ie probable then 
that at Bome remote period this Wa8hiiigt<m Land stood 
in the eipansion of Smith Soimd, washed by water on 
every side, — that lying to the eastward being now sup- 
planted by the great glacier of Hnmboldt ; that lying to 
the westward now bearing the name of Kennedy Channel. 

With the warm flood of the Qulf Stream pouring 
northward, and keeping the waters of the Polar Sea at a 
temperature above the freezing point, while the winds, 
blowing as constantly tmder the An;tic as imder the 
Tropic sky, and the ceaseless currents of the sea and the 
tide-flow of the sorfiiee, keep the waters ever in movement, 
it is not possible, as I have before observed, that even any 
considerable portion of this extensive sea oan be frozen 
over. At no point within the Arctic Circle has there 
been fonnd an ice-belt extending, either in winter or in 
Bimimer, more than &om fifty to a hundred miles from 
land. And even in the narrow channels separating the 
islands of the Parry Archipelago, in BafBn Bay, in the 
North Water, and the month of Smith Sonnd, — every- 
where, indeed, within the broad area of tlie Frigid Zone, 
the waters will not freeze except when sheltered by the 
land, or when an ice-pack, accumulated by a long con- 
tinuance of winds from one quarter, affords the same pro- 
tection. That the sea does not close except when at rest, 
I had abundant reason to know during the late winter ; 
for at all times, as this narrative fe-equently records, even 
when the temperature of the air was below the freezing 
point of mercury, I could bear from the deck of the 
schooner the roar of the beating waves. 

It wonld be needless for me to detain the reader with 
the conolnsionB to be drawn firom the condition of the wss. 
as observed by me at the point from which the last 
chapter left ns returning, as the facts speak for them- 
selves. It will not, however, be out of place to obaervu 
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that no one whose eye has ever rested iipon the Arctic 
ioe OE witnessed the changes of the Arctic seasons, could 
fail to realize that in a very short time, as the gmnmcr 
advanced, the opon water wonld steadily eat its way 
southward, through Kennedy Channel, into Smith Sotuu''. 
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PoBT FocLKE, June 3rd. 
flE^gVAC£ again on board the Bchooner ftftot two 
R jgg^ months' toiling and jonmejing on tlie ice. 
|l^^ Since I left her deck on the 3rd of April, I 
have travelled not lees than 1300 miles, and 
not less thao 1600 since first setting out in March. I am 
somewhat battered and weatherbeaten, bat a day or so of 
test and civilized comfort, the Inzmy of a wash and n 
bed, and of a table covered with clean crockery £lled with 
the best of things that my old Swedish cook can tmm ont, 
ore wondrously rejuvenating, — ^potent as the touch of 
Hebe to the wwvwoto lolas. 

A&iiB seem to have gone on well at the schooner. 
BadclifFe has given me his report, and it is satisfactory. 
SfcCormick has presented a :^ill history of events since 
leaving me among the hnmmocks ; bnt I refrain now from 
recording them untQ I have set down some of the leading 
incidents of my journey, while they are yet fresh in my 
mind. Besides, McCormick tells me that he is nnable to 
repair the schooner that she may be ice-worthy ; and, as 
I am nnwilUng to accept this conclusion without a fnrthor 
examination than I have yet been able to make, I post- 
pone any further allusion to the matter. To confess the 
truth, the last days of the homeward journey used us all 
up pretty thoroughly ; and, although the confined atmo- 
sphere of the cabin is oppressive to me after so long an 
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expoann in the open air, 'yet the doctor (Whick is my 
di^ipelganger) warns me to keep to this lounge for a day or 
BO. I am not, however, forbidden to write. 

I have returned well satisfied that Kennedy Channel is 
navigable; tmd it remains only to be proven nhether 
Smith Sonnd will open snf&ciently to permit a peasage 
through. With steam, I should have no doubt whatever 
of my abiKty to force it ; with Bails, of com^e, the effort 
is filled with greater nncertainty ; and yet, I think, the 
ohanoes are with me. 

I am fully convinced that a route to the Pole, — a route, 
certainly, not wholly unobstruoted by ice, yet free enough 
at least for steam navigation, is open every summer from 
Cape Frazer ; and if I can poll throi^h to that point, 
then I shall have accomplished the full measnro of my 
desires. In trath, this is the real difiiculty. My views 
of the whole ntatter will be set down here on the spot as 
opportunity offers from day to day. To-morrow, I hopa 
to be Buf&cieutly recovered from the &tigaes of the joomey 
to begin the discussion of my materials, and the projection 
of my chart 

And now, with a heart filled with thankfiilnesa to that 
Great Being who soffereth not even a sparrow to &11 to 
the ground without His notice, I have here the happiness 
to record that in these two months of penloos travelling. 
He has spared me and every member of my party from 
seriona accident or permanent injury. 

' June 1th. 

I have worked np some of my sights, and mdely sketched 
in the coaet-line of my track-chart. It makes a respectable 
show for our summer's sledgu^. Since the middle of 
March, I have covered the entire ground gone over by 
Dr. Kane's varions parties, except the coast of Washing- 
ton Land, and have extended the former surveys con- 
siderably to the north and west. But the important addi- 
tions which I have been enabled to make to tho geo- 
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graphical knowledge of the region I r^ard as of secondary 
interest to the circumstance that my jonmey has shown 
the practicftbility of this ronte into the Polar Basin. 

My retnm southward from the shores of the Polar Sea 
is not recorded in my field-diaiy. There ifl no record 
after we had turned our faces homeward. That water- 
soaked and geneiaUy dilapidated-looking book, which now 
lies open on the table before me, breaks off thus : — 

" Halted in the lee of a hnge ice-clif^ seeking shelter 
&om a fierce storm that set npon ns soon after we started 
Honth. We have made abont ten miles, and have &om 
forty to fifty yet to make before we reach Jensen, We 
have given the dc^ the last of onr food. It is snowing 
and blowing dreadfiilly," 

The storm continned with imabated violence throngh 
the next 'day; and as the wind shrieked along the tall 
olifEs, carrying with it the drifting snow, I thought that I 
had scarcely ever seen or heard anything more dismal. 
Unable to bear the chilliness of our imperfect shelter (we 
had no means of making a snow-liut), we pushed on, 
wading through deep drifts in addition to climbing the 
rocks and masses of ice, which, in going north, bad every- 
where more or less embarrassed onr progress. The snow- 
drifts were often so deep that the dogs had much trouble 
in wading through them, aud it was all that tbey could do 
to drag the now quite empty sledge. After a time they 
became so much exhausted that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that we could force tbem forward. The poor 
beasts fell in their tracks the moment the whip ceased to 
be applied. I had never before seen them so much broken. 
To halt was of little use, as rest, withont food, would do 
harm rather than good ; and as we bad no shelter, and in 
the item ^ food were as badly oflT as the dogs, there was 
nothing for ua to do but to bold on and get throngh to 
Jensen's camp, or perish in the storm. Fortunately, the 
wind was at onr backs. 
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We kept on our winding course throngh the pelting 
snow, and reached, finally, the north side of the bay above 
Jenaen's camp ; and then the hardest part of the jonraey 
was to come. The tramp across that bay comes back to 
me now as the vague recollection of some ugly dream. I 
scarcely remember how we got throngh it. I recall only 
on endless pounding of the dogs, who wanted to lie down 
with every step, the ceaseless wading, the endless cmnch 
of the wearied feet breaking through the old snow-orngt, 
the laborious climbing over hnmmocks, the pushing and 
lifting of the sledge, — and, throngh the blinding anow, I 
remember, at length, catching sight of the land and of 
hearing the cry of Jensen's dogs ; and then of crawling 
up the ice-foot to his snow-hut. Throngh all theae last 
hours, we were aware of a desire to holt and sleep ; and it 
is fortnnate for us that wo did not lose conscionsnesa of 



Without waiting to be fed, the dogs tumbled over on 
the snow the moment they were left to themselvea ; and 
we, dragging onrslves inside the hnt which McDonald had 
made to shelter his sick companion, fell into a dead, dead 
sleep. Jensen noted the time. We had been twenty-two 
hours on the way, since leaving our shelter beneath the 
ice-cliff. 

When we awoke, the storm had died away, and the snn 
was shining brightly. McDonald had looked aflier the 
dogs, and bad ready for us a hot pot of coffee and an 
abundant breakfast, which thirty-four hours' fasting had 
prepared ns fully to appreciate. £e&eshed by this, I 
climbed the hill-side for a last look at the sea which wo 
ivere leaving. The gale had told somewhat opon it. The 
dark water-sky to the north-east had followed ns down the 
coast, the wind had acted upon the open places in the ice, 
and the little waves had eaten away their margins, and 
magnified them greatly, while many of the old floes had 
finally yielded to the immenso pressure of the wind, and 
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h&d moved in their winter mooringB, tearing np the rottea 
ice about them. SeTenil cracks had opened ahnost to the 
shore, and the " hinge " <£ th« ice-foot had mainly tiunblcd 
away. 

Jensen was better, but still moved with much difficulty 
and pain. By sitting on the sledge, however, he thought 
that he shonid be able to drive his dogs ; so I gave Knorr 
onr entire cargo. This cargo was now reduced to small 
dimenmone, and consisted of nothing but onr bn&lo-HkinB. 
rifle, my instmments, and a few geological specimens. 
Our food was consmned to the last ponnd, and hence we 
mnst go 'snpperless if wo did not roach our nest oacho, 
where, if the bears should not have discovered it, we had 
one meal boned nnder a heap of stones. 

June Sth. 

1 resume the narrative. 

The march to the cache was a very tedious one, bnt wo 
took it leisurely, and got through with it in sixteen hours, 
to find onr food immolested. The repeated halts to rest 
the dogs gave me abundant leisure to search among the 
limestone clilfe for further fossil remains, and my exer- 
tions were rewarded with a valuable collection. It is, 
porhi^ too much to say that they are fossils of the 
Silurian era, &om a hasty examination ; bnt I think it 
more than probable. 

I had also opportunity to measnre some of the masses 
of ice which had been forced upon the shore. In many 
places these masses were crowded together, forming an 
almost impassable barrier. In other places the ice-foot 
had been torn through, and in one spot a table sixty feet 
in thicknees and forty yards across has been crowded on 
tho sloping shore, pushing np the loose, rocky d&ria 
which lay at the base of the cliffs ; and when the pack 
that had caused the disturbance had drifted away, this 
fragment was left with its lower edge above the tide. 
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Aronnd it wete piled other massee ; and, is order to pass 
it, we were obliged to climb far up the hill-side. 

Onr next day's journey iras even more difficult, as we be- 
came entangled among deep snow-drifts below Gape Frozer, 
and, on accoimt of the rotten condition of the ice lining 
the shore, we could not take to the ice-fielda. We tried 
twice, and came near paying dearly for the experiment. 
One of the teams got in bodily, and was extricated with 
difficulty ; while, on the other ooDasion, I, acting in my 
usnal capacity of pilot, saved myself from a cold bath 
with my ice-pole, which, plunging through the rotten 
ice and disappeariiLg out of sight, gave me timely warning ; 
BO we put l»ick again to the more aecnie land-ice. 

In the bay below Cape Napoleon we found, on the 
following day, secure footing, and reached Cape Hawks 
without difBcnlty, in two more marchee. Thence we pro- 
ceeded to follow OUT outward track through the hummocks. 
The sledges being now light, and Jensen having so &r im- 
proved as to be able to walk, we eqwrienced less embarrass- 
ment than on oar outward journey ; but the dogs wra« now 
in a very different condition, and lightness ofload levelled 
not the hummocks and made not the steep places smooth, 
nor the ice less sharp, nor the snow-crnsls less treacherous. 
The task was wearisome and exhausting to the last degree, 
— a hard stri^gle, destructive to the energies of men and 
dogs alike. 

Some snow bad fallen, but, fortunately, the wind had 
drifted it &om our tracks in many places, and we found 
our way to the small provision caches which we had left 
going north, and, luckily, they had all escaped the observa- 
tion of the bears except one ; but, having made a good 
march on the first day from Cape Hawks, we picked up 
the first cache we came to, and thus saved a day's food, — 
a piece of good fortune which we had not counted upon. 

The coast of Greenland rose at length into view, and, 
steadily rising day by day, we came witliin sight of Cairn 
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Point ; buf^ for som© time preTioua, we were warned of 
the rapid advance of the season by the dark water-sky 
which lay before as, showing that the open water extended 
np to the Point, for which we were shaping our couree. 
On the north side of it, however, the ice appeared to be 
solid. Thinking that we conld make the land in that 
direction, we pushed on, pickii^ our way over the rongh 
and thicker ice, and avoiding the younger ice, which was 
eveiywhere porous, and occasionally worn completely 
away. At length, when about a mile &om land, we came 
upon a crack, which had opened not more than a foot. 
Crossing this, we held in directly for the Point, but, 
unforttmately, the wind was blowing heavily down th© 
Sound ; and, as we neared the land, we found that the 
water had eaten in between the ice and the shore, obliging 
ua to keep up the coast. To our horror and dismay, we 
now discovered that the crack which we had crossed had 
opened at least twenty yards, and we were adrift upon an 
ice-raft in an open sea, without power to help ourselves. 

The movement of the ice was slow. After waiting a 
short time, irresolute as to what course we should pursue, 
it was observed that the outer end of the loosened floe 
was moving, while the inner edge was almost stationary, 
owing to a small iceberg, which, being aground and 
fastened to the floe itself, formed a pivot about which we 
were revolving. If this berg held, it was evident that the 
floe would strike the land, and we approached nearer to 
itsmai^in. 

The event which we had so eagerly desired now 
happened ; and, dashing forward when the collision came, 
we managed to get upon the land-ico. The tide, being 
at fall flood, facilitated the undertaking. The contact 
did not long continue. The rotten edge of the floe broke 
loose from the little bei^ which had given us this most 
fortunate assistance, and we were not sony to see the ice- 
raft drifliing away witiiout us. 
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£j this time, the dogs Iiad tieconie more broken. They 
had borne up admirably during the joumej north, bnt the 
scant rations which ne had left behind for the return 
journey were found to be insufGcient to support their 
strength, especially as they had, for some time, Jensen's 
additional weight to carry. One of them gave out com- 
pletely, and died in a fit, during the first day's journey in 
the hmnmocks; two others followed soon afterward; 
while another, having become unable either to pull or 
follow, was shot. Much to my surprise, as soon as the 
bullet struck the ftTn'-mnlj wounding him but slightly and 
causing him to set up a terrible cry, his companions in 
the team flew upon liim and tore him to pieces in an Ju- 
slant, and those who were lucky enough to get a fragment 
of him were tearing the fiesh from his bones almost before 
the echo of his last howl had died away in the solitude. 

The sea below Cairn Point was filled with loose ice, 
evidently broken adrift by a very recent gale. By keeping 
to the land-ice we managed to work our way down the 
coast, and got around Cape Katherton ; but, below this, 
the ice-foot, too, was gone, thus obliging us to take to the 
land. To cross the mountains with our sledges was, of 
course, impracticable ; so we were compelled to abandon 
them until such time as we could come for them in a boat. 
The laud journey was very tedious and tiresome, 
exhausted and foot-sore as we were already; but we 
managed better than the dogs. Most of them sneaked 
away as soon as loosened lirom the sledges, and would not 
follow us ; and when sought for could not be found. I 
did not feel apprehensive fisr them, as I supposed they 
merely needed rest, and would foUow our tracks to the 
vessel. Three of them only stuck to us. One is the 
noble old beast, Oosisoak; another is his brave queen, 
Arkadik ; and the third Nenook, the finest of Kalutunah's 
dogs. Three others have come in since ; but four are yet 
missing. I have sent out to seek them, without eoccess. 
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I mneh fear that they will not hftve strength to drag 
themBelvea on board. 

And so my journey ended. If it has had its diaappoint- 
monta, it has had, too, ite trinmphB and BDccesses. It was 
unfortunate that I did not get the boat over the Sound, 
together with a good anpply of proTidonB; bnt, Mling 
in tbis, the fiiilure of tbe foot-party was of little momimt. 
No amount of asaiBtanoe could, with sledges alcoie, have 
belped me further north ; or, if I had got fnrther, conld 
have ever got me back again. 

June 8th, 

I have finished the plotting of my chart, and I find, as 
I have already had occasion to observe, that tbe ooast-line 
&om Gape Sabine to Cape Fiazer differs somewhat &om 
that shown from my journey in 1654, which was made 
nnder the embarrassments of partial snow-blindness and a 
Tapoory atmosphere. The most important feature in con- 
nection with this old survey is the &ct that the Sound 
opening westward from Smith Sound, above Cape Sabine, 
formerly escaped my observation. The existence of this 
Soimd was abundantly confirmed during my retnni 
jonmey ; and my materials, now reduced and pnt on paper, 
give me the correct conformation of the coast. The Sound 
is somewhat wider than Smith Sound, narrowing, however, 
steadily, from a broad entrance, something lihe Whale 
8o<md. Whether it continnes to the westward, parallel 
with Jones and Lancaster Sounds, separating the Ellesmere 
Lund, of Inglefield, &om the Grinnell Land of my former 
eiploration, of course, remains to be proven; bnt, that 
such is the feet, I have no donbt. 

I give to this Sonnd tbe name of my vessel. The first 
conspicuous Cape which appears on its south side I name 
Gape Seward, and the most remote point of visible land 
lying beyond it. Cape Tiele. The three last conspicnons 
Capes on the north side I name as follows: the most 
westerly, Cape Baker; that next to it. Cape Sawyer; and 
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the third, Cape Stetson. The spparentlj deep indentft- 
tions of the coast which lie between these bold hesdluids 
are designated as Joy Bay and Peabody Bay. The two 
large islands lying in the month of the Sound I have 
diBtingaished as Bache Island and Henry Island. East- 
ward of Gape Stetson I have applied such names as 
seemed to me appropriate to distinguish the prominent 
landmarks ; bnt it is unnecessary to mention them here, 
as the map tells its own story. In those parts of the 
coast which were plotted by Dr. Kane from my old surrey, 
I have endeavoured t« adhere, as far as practicable, to his 
iKmienclatnre ; and to snch parts of tiie shores of Kennedy 
Channd as were seen by Morton alone, I have, for tho 
most part, simply applied Dr. Kane's names, without 
inqoiring very particularly as to their corresponding 
places on the two maps. I think this oonrse, in the main, 
preferable to that somewhat confusing system which 
deprived Captain Inglefield of the benefits of his survey 
of Smith Sound; and I have, besides, the addititmal 
saiiB&ction of joining Dr. Kane in paying respect to many 
distiugnished men of science, dead and living, and among 
them to none that contribute more gratification than that 
of M. de la Boquette, Tice-Freeident of the Qeographical 
Society of Paris ; and to Sir Eoderick Murchison, Presi- 
dent of the Boyal Geographical Society, London, and 
Dr. Norton Shaw, its Secretary, The coast-range, which 
forms such a conspicuous feature of QrinneU Land, I have 
followed Dr. Kane in designating as Tictoria and Albert 
Alonntuns. 

The highest point attained by me I have called Gape 
Lieber; a remarkable peak rising above it. Church's 
Monument ; and the Bay, which lies below it, is named 
in respectfol remembrance of Lady Franklin. The con- 
spicuous headland which I vainly attempted to reach, on 
the last day of my northward journey, I have named Cape 
Eugenie, thinking, in this maimer, to express my high 
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appreciation of tlie many acts of kindness to thie expedi- 
tion and to myself which I owe to Frencli citizens, by 
rememberii^ t^eir Empress. Another prominent bead- 
land appearing beyond it I designate as Cape Frede- 
rick YIL, in honour of the King of Denmark, to whoso 
sobjeots in Greenland I am indebted for so many service- 
able attentions. And to the noble headland which, in 
faint ontline, stood against the dark sky of the open sea 
— the most northern known land npon the globe — I name 
Cape Union, in remembrance of a compact which han 
giren prosperity to a people and founded a nation. In 
naming the bay which lies between Gape Union and Capo 
Frederick VII., I am desirous of expressing my admira- 
tion of Admiral Wrangel,' whose &me in connection with 
Arctic discovery is equalled by that of Sir Edward Parry 
only. And the lofty peak which overlooks the Polar Sea 
from behind Cape Eng^ie, I name Parry Mountain. 
With this eminent explorer I will now divide the honours 
■of extreme northern travel; for, if he has carried tUo 
British fl^ npon the sea nearer to the North Pole than 
any flag had been carried hithoriw, I have planted tho 
American flag farther north upon tho land than any flag 
has been planted before. The Bay between Capes 
Frederiok VII. and Eugenie I name in hohonr of tho 
distingnished geographer, Dr. Augustus Peterinan; and 
two large bays lower down the coast I call, respectfully, 
after Carl Ritter and William Scorsby. 

In plotting my survey I have been a little puzzled with 
the Washington Land of Dr. Kane's map, and I am much 
tempted to switch it off twenty miles to the eastward ; for it 
is not possible that Kennedy Channel can be less than fifty 
miles wide ; and, since I believe that Smith Sound expands 
into the Polar Basin, I must look upon Washbgton Land 
merely as an island in its centre, — Kennedy Channel lying 
between it and Grinnell Land on tho west, and Humboldt 
Glacier fillii^ op what was once a channel on the right. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IHK extracts from my joomal quoted in tbe pre- 
ceding chapter will hare enffioed to give tli^ 
i-eader an nnderstimding of the resnlts of my 
Rpring anil eununer sledging, and he will bave 
perceived that they were regarded by me as having laid 
down a correct basis for fatnre exploration. With thv 
< liaracter of the Smith Sonnd ice I had become more 
familiar, and the aconrate determination of the coast-lines 
enabled me more readily to calculate npon the inflnence 
•if the summer drift ; while the rotten state of the ice in 
Kennedy Channel, even at BO early a period of the season 
ns May, and tbe existence of open water beyond it, left 
no donbt upon my mind as to the practicability of getting 
n vessel through under ordinarily favourable conditionB of 
the season. 

It will bo pcrcoiyed, therefore, that my future course 
was dependent upon the condition of the schooner. 

Although I have not made more than a passing allusion 
to the report of Mr, McConaiek aa to the dnmage euetained 
by tbe vessel, yet the reader will have gathered from my 
journal that it cinaed me much anxiety. I was too much 
prostrated after my rctnm from tho journey to make, 
daring the first few dajR, that thorough inspection which 
«Ti8 needed to form a correct judgment, I was consoled, 
however, in some measure for tho delay, by realizing the 
z 2 
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ceoessit; of vritmg tip the oocnirences of my retnm 
jonntej, while they were freBh in my mind, and of defining 
on my chart the obBerrationB and geographical dis- 
ooveries which I had made. 

Theee duties performed, and my strength enfficiently 
restored to justify me in leaving my cahin, I mode a care- 
ful eiamination of the schooner and the means which had. 
been adopted for repairii^ her. These means were alto- 
gether nnexceptionable, and reflected much credit upon 
Mr. MoCormick and also npon the mate, Mr. Do^e, who 
had gireu him zealous assistance. 

McCormiok had begun by digging the ice away from 
the bows down to the very keel, thos ezposing all the 
forward part of the vessel as completely as if ehe lay in a 
dry-dock. The damage proved to have been even greater 
than we had anticipated, and it seemed remarkable that 
the forward planks and timbers had not opened to each a, 
degree as to let the water through in torrents and sink ne- 
at once. Tho heads of the planks which were let into th» 
stem were all started ; the outer planVing ^as loose and. 
gaping <qien; the iron sheathing of the cnt-water and: 
bows was torn and curled np as if it had been pine- 
ahavinga ; the stem-post was started, and the cut-water 
itself was completely torn away. 

By dint of mnoh earnest exertion and the nee of bolta 
and spikes, — by replacing the torn cnt-water, carefol 
calking, and renewal of the iron plates, — it seemed 
probable that the schooner would be seaworthy; but I 
was forced to agree with my stuling-maeter, that to strike 
tbe ice again was sm« to sink her. 

The stem of the schooner had been diy-docked in th& 
same manner as the bows; and it was found that the 
severe wrench which she had got off Littleton Island had 
started tho stera-poat, upon which hanga the rudder ; and 
the rudder itself had been twisted off, — the pintles having 
been snapped asunder as if they had been made of pipe- 
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clay. This accident to the rudder had been quite un- 
avoidable, for we were so Bituated at the time of its oconr- 
lence that we could not avail oDTselveB of the &cilities 
with which we were provided for nnehipping it. 

McCormick had enccoeded in getting in some stoat 
screw-bolts, and had mantled, by an ingenioos device, in 
lianging the rudder in snch a manner that we could rely 
upon it to Bteer the schooner ; but it would not bear 
contact with the ice, or another wrench, and it could not 
be unshipped, The schooner's sides were much torn and 
abraided, but no material damage seemed to have been 
done which was not repaired with some additional spikes 
to secure the started planks, and a general calking to close 
the seams. 

I felt much disappointment at the turn of affairs. It 
aeemed very probable that, in view of the crippled condi- 
tion of the sdiooner, the project of getting into Kennedy 
Channel and of navigating the FoW Sea with her wonld 
have to he abandoned for the present, and that I had now 
no chance for another year but with boat and sle^e. In 
this direction there was nothing to give encouragement. 
To transport a boat across such ice as that of Smith Sound 
was wholly impracticable, and I was now more poorly off 
for dogs than bofore. Only six animals survived the late 
journey. Of these one died aflier a few days, apparently 
from sheer loss of vitality ; and one was returned to 
Kalntunah. 

Under these circumstances, it became a matter for 
serious reflection, whether it were not wiser to return 
home, refit, add — what was of much consequence — steam- 
power to my resources, and come hack again immediately. 
Once at Cape Isabella with a proper vessel, I was fully 
persuaded that I could get into the northern water, and 
find a free route to the Pole, although it might be a hud 
struggle and somewhat hazardous. The chances of BUCcesB 
would be greatly enhanced by tAmsa. 
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Od tlie other htuid, by remaining, I conld not cleoriy 
Roo my way to accomplish anyihitig more of northern 
discovery than had been accompUshed already ; and I was 
now called upon to consider whether my time and means 
could be employed to better advantage by promptly re- 
tnming to lefit tlian to postpone that inevitable result to 
imother year. The responsibiUties of the eipedition had 
been wholly assnmed by myself; and, from the time of 
leaving Boston nntil I should have completed ibe explora- 
tion which I had midertaken, I proposed to make the 
costs which, hitherto, varions associationB and individuals 
had shared with me, now exclusively my own. T was, 
therefore, compelled to husband my resources and to act 
with caution and deliberation.. 

I will not now detain the reader with the full details of 
my plans for the future, arranged to meet this new exi- 
gency ; suffice it here to observe that, after taking JenseD 
and Kalutunab into my counsels, I was fully convinced 
that, by bringing out two ships, — mooring one of them in 
Port Foulke, and pushing north with the other, — a practi- 
cable scheme of exploration could be inaugurated, and 
that its success as well aa safety would be secured. To 
this end, I proposed to myself to establish a permanent 
hunting station or colony at Port Foulke; to collect 
about that place all of the Esquimaux;* organize a 
vigorous hunt ; and make that hunt yield whatever was 
essential for sustaining indefinitely an extended system of 
exploration toward the North Pole. In the practicability 
of eetablisbing such a station, Jensen, whose experience in 
the QTeenlaud colonies was extensive, fully agreed witli 
mo, and he was much delighted with the plan, accepting 
without hesitation my proposal to make him superintendent 

* The Esquimaux may, fo s limited extent, Le even made Btittlable 
ill exploration, as bus beenehown by tbo ciperienceof Mr. C.F.Hall, 
who is now, with no other I'eliance than tbo nutivea, energetically 
pushing IiiB discoTeries westward txom Ilepuiso Biiy. 
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of it ; Eolutimah was overjoyed with the prospect of bring- 
ing all of his people together ; and, in this aspect alone, 
the echeme posaessed much that was to mo personally 
gratifying. My intercourse with this fiist-dwindling race 
Iiad caused me to feel a deep interest in them and to Bym- 
pathize with their unhappy condition. The hardships of 
their life were telling npoa them sadly, and, if not rescaed 
by the hand of Christian philanthropy and benevolencet 
in lesB than half a century these poor wanderers of the icy 
Bca will have all passed away. 

My plans for the future did not, however, assume 
dsfinite shape at the period of which I write, nor could 
they until the schooner should ba set free. 
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CHAPTEE SXXT. 
JjAVING detenained to be guided by oironmstances, 
aa set forth in tlie last chapter, I had now only 
to await the breaking up of the ice and the 
liberation of the schooner,- — an incident which 
I conld not anticipate wholly without anjdety, owing to 
our exposure to the south-west rendering the disruption 
liable to come in the midst of a heavy swell from the sea 
that would set us adrift in a rolling pack. 

The spring had already fitirly set in when I returned 
&oni the north, and each day added to the encroachment 
of the water upon the ice. A wonderful change had taken 
place since my departure in April. The temperature had 
risen steadily from S5° below zero to as many degrees 
above it ; the wintry cloak of whiteness which had so 
long clothed the hills and vaUeys was giving we,j under 
the influence of the sun's warm rays ; and torrents of the 
melted snow were dashing wildly down the rugged gorges, 
or bounding in cascades from the lofty cli& ; and the air 
was everywhere filled with the pleasing roar of falling 
waters. A little lake had formed in a basin behind the 
Observatory, and a playful rivulet gurgled from it over 
the pebbles down into the harbour, wearing away the ice 
along the beach, and the banks of the lake and stream 
wore softened by the thaw, and, relieved of their winter 
covering, were, thus early in Jun^^ showing signs of a 
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returning T^etation ; tte sap had started in the willow- 
stems, while ice and anow yet lay around the roots, and 
Jhe moeaeB, and poppies, and BaxifrageB, and the cochlearia, 
and other hardy plants, had begun to spront ; the air was 
filled with the cry of birds, which had come back for the 
summer ; the difls were alive with the little anks ; flocks 
of eider docks swept over the harbour in rapid flight, 
seemingly not yet decided which of the ielande to select 
for their summer home; the graoefol terns flitted, and 
screamed, and played over the sea ; the burgomaster-gulls 
and the ger-falcons Bailed about ua with solemn gravity ; 
the shrill " Sa-hah^wee " of the long-tailed duck was often 
heard, as the birds shot swiftly across the harbour ; the 
snipe were flying about the growing fresh-water pools ; the 
sparrows chirped from rock to rock ; long lines of cackling 
geese were sailmg far overhead, winging their way to some 
more remote point of northness ; the deep bellow of the 
walrus came from the ice-rafts, which the summer had set 
adrift upon the sea; the bay and the fiord were dotted 
over witfi seal, who had dug Uiroagh the iee from beneath, 
and lay basking in the warm son ; and the place which I 
had left robed in the cold mantle of winter was now 
dressed in the bright garments of spring. The change 
had come with marvellona suddenness. The snow on the 
surface of the ice was rapidly melting ; and, whenever we 
went outside of the ship, we waded through slush. The 
ice itself was decaying rapidly, and its sea-margin was 
breaking up. The "Twins" had been loosened from 
their bonds and had floated away ; and a crowd of ice- 
bergs, of forms that were strwigo to us, had come sailing 
out of the Sound in stately and solemn procession, wend- 
ii^ their way to the warmer south — their crystals tumbling 
from them in fountains as they go. 

Everything about me gave warning that I had returned 
from tho north in the nick of time. 

MoCormick had been at work as well on the inside as 
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on 'Saa ont«de of the TCBsel. The temporaiy honse heul 
bsen removed from the upper deck, and the decks, and 
hulirarka, and cahins, and fcrecaatle had been fuibiBhed 
up ; and, after all this spring house-cleaning, the little 
schooner looked as neat and tidj as if she had never been 
bouneared with the soot and lamp-smoke of the long 
winter. The men were setting up the rigging ; the bow- 
sprit, and jib-boom, and foretop-mast had been repaired ; 
the yards had been sent aloft; the mn^ were beii^ 
scraped down ; and a little point and tai fairly made oar 
ciaft shine again. The sailora hod moved from the hold 
to their natural quarters in the forecastle ; and Dodge was 
busy getting off and stowing away the contents of the 
store-house, except such articles as 1 bad proposed leaving 
behind, which were corefolly deposited in a hssure of » 
rock, and covered over with heavy stones. 

The Esquunanx still hmtg round us. Tcheitcheugook 
hod set up a tent on the terrace, and had for a companion 
u new-comer, named Alatak, and for housekeeper a woman, 
who aj^>eared to have » roving commission, without special 
claim on anybody, and whom I had seen before at Booth 
Bay, where she figured among my companions as " Tho 
Sentimental Widow." Hans bad gone, with his ftunily, 
up to Chester Valley, where he was catching auks by 
himdreds, and living in the seal-skin tent that he brought 
from Cape York. Angeit still prowled round the galley 
uud pantry, and continued, alternately, to annoy and 
amuse the cook and still stoutly to resist tlie steward's 
efforts at conversion. Eolatnnah, my jolly old chiefs held 
on at Etah, and looked to my abundant commissariat and 
fruitful bounty as the source of all human bliss. He hail 
grown BO rich that he did not know where to put all his 
wealth ; and when I went over to Etah to look after him, 
I found him waxing &t on laziness, and stupid with 
overfeeding. I discovered him lounging behind a rock, 
basking in the warm sunshine, like the monk in tho 
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"Monastery," Hitting before the fiie, "iMnting of 
uotLing." He was much rejoiced at seeing me again, 
iieked mo many qaeetioas about my journey, and where I 
had been ; Baid that he had iiever been so happy in all his 
life before ; and he stole the thoughts, if not the Spanish, 
of honest Sancho, in his emphatic declaration, "You havo 
filled my belly, and therefore have won my heart." I wb& 
sorry to have but one dog to roEtore to him of the eight 
with which be bad supplied me ; bnt he declared himself 
aatisfied. He appeared, at first, strongly to fear that, in 
returning his dog, I was withdrawing my support, and was 
much gratified whea I told him to come over and get as 
much food as he could carry away. 

Ealutunah's first question was, whether I had found any 
Esquimaux, Before starting, I had frequently spoken to 
him concerning the existence of hia people to the north, 
and he recited to me a well-established tradition of the 
tribe, that the Esquimaux once extended both to the north 
and the south ; and that, finally, the tribe now inhabiting 
the coast from Oape York to Smith Sound were cut off by 
the accomulation of ice as well abore as below them ; and 
he believed that Esquimaux were livii^ at this present 
time in both directions. That there was once no break in 
the communication between the natives of the region 
about Upemavik, along the shores of Melville Bay, there 
can be no doubt ; and Kalutnnah appeared to t^hink that 
the same would hold good in the opposite direction. The 
ico has accumulated in Smith Sound as it bos in Melvillo 
Bay ; and what were evidently onco prosperous hunting- 
grounds, up to the very &ce of Humboldt Glacier, are now 
barren wastes, where living thing rarely comes. At 
various places along the coast Dr. Kane found the remains 
of ancient huts ; and lower down the coast, toward the 
mouth of the Sound, there are many of more recent date, 
Tf'ear Oaim Point there is a hut which had been abandoned 
but a year before Dr. Kane's visit, in 18S3, and has not 
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been occupied since. In Tan BenseeUer Harbonr therQ 
were BOTeral huts wMoh liad been inLttbited by the Ittet 



The simple diecoTery of traces of Eeqnlmanx on the 
coast of Grinnell Land was not altogether Batis&ctory to 
£alatunah, for he had c(»)fidently expected that I wonld 
find and bring back with me some living gpecimens of . 
them ; bnt he was still gratified to have hia traditions 
confirmed, and he declared that I did not go &r enough 
or I should have found pl^i^ of natives ; for, said he, in 
effect, "There are good hnntii^-gronnds at the north, 
plenty of mosk-ox (oomemah,) and wherever there are 
good hnnting-grotmds, there the Esqnimatix will be found." 

Enlntnnah grew more sad than I bad ever befiire aeeo 
him, when I spoke to him of the fortunes of his own 
people. " Alaa !" said he, " we will soon be all gone." I 
told him that I would come back, and that white men 
wonld live for many years near Ebi. " Come back Boon," 
said he, " or there will be none here to welcome yon 1" 

To contemplate the destiny of this little tribe is indeed 
painful. There is much in this rude people deserving of 
admiration. Their brave and courageous struggles for a 
bare subsistence, against what would seem to us the most 
disheartening obetaclea, often being wholly without food 
for days together and never obtaining it without encoun- 
tering danger, makes their hold on life very precarious. 
The sea is their only harvest-field ; and, having no boats 
in which to pursue the game, they have only to a^rait the 
turning tide or changing season to open cracks, along 
which they wander, seeking the seal and wabus which 
come there to breathe. The uncertain fortunes of the 
hunt often lead (hem in the winter time to shelter them- 
selves in rude hovels of snow; and, in summer, the 
migrating water-fowl come to substitute the seal and 
walrus, which, when the ice-fields have floated off, they 
can rarely catch. 
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From the ioibFinatioii which I obtained throngh Hans 
and KalntDsali, I estimated the tribe to namber abont one 
bimdred booIb, — a vety consideiable diminatioD. since Br. 
Sane left them, in 1855. Hans made for me a mde map 
of the ooast from Gape York to Smith Sotmd, and set down 
upon' it all of the villages, if by snch name the inhabited 
places may be called. These places are always close by 
the margin. of the sea. They rately consist of more thaa 
one hut, and the largest villt^e of but three. Of the 
nature of these habitations the reader will have already 
gathered gnfScient from my description of Ealntnnah'B 
den at Etah. 

Awaiting the thawing oat of the schooner, I conld only 
employ my time in the immediate vicinity of Port Foulke 
with snch work as I found practicable. The pendulum 
experiments of the previona autumn were repeated, and 
several fnll sets of oheervations were made for the 
determination of the magnetic force. The survey of the 
harbonr and the bay was completed ; the terraces were 
levelled and plotted; and the angles on "My Brother 
John's Glacier " were renewed. In all of these labours I 
found an intelligent and painstaking assistant in Mr. 
Badclifie. This gentleman also laboured assidoonsly with 
the photographic apparatus ; and, throngh his patient co- 
operation, I was finally enabled to secure a large number 
of reasonably good pictnres. Some valuable collections of 
natural history were also made, and in this department I 
had much useAil assistance from Mr, Enorr and Mr. Starr. 
The ice in the harbonr offered them a fine opportunity 
as tiie cracks opened, and their labours were rewarded 
with one of the finest collections of marine invertebrata 
that has been made from Arctic waters.* My journey to 

* I am indebted to Dr. William Stimpsou for a careful eiamlna' 
tion and companaon of this collection, tba resales of vbioh were 
pabliabed I^ bim in the " Procuedings " of the Academy of Natural 
SdeDCGS of PbiladalpMa, fijt Ma;, 1S63. The collection coatains 
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the glacier occapied mo a week. We pitched our tent 
near Alida Lake, and went aystematically to work to 
meafiure and photf^raph our old acquaintance of the last 
autumn. 

Wc arrived at the lake in the midst of a very enlivei]- 
iufT scene. The snow had mainly disappeared from the 
valley, and, although no flowers had jet appeared, thci 
early vegetation was covering the banks with green, and 
the feehle growths opened their little leaves almost under 
the very bhow, and stood alive and fresh in the frozen 
turf, looking as glad of their spring as their more 
ambitiouB cousins of the warm sonth. Kumerons small 
herds of reindeer had come down ^m the mountains to 
fatten on this newly budding life. Gushing rivulets and 
fantastic waterfalls mingled their pleasant music ^with the 
ceaseless hum of birds, myriads of which sat upon tho 
rocks of the hiU-side, or were perched upon the cliffe, or 
sailed through the air in swarms so thick tliat they 
seemed like a dark cloud passing before the sun. These 
birds were the hitherto mentioned little aok (urta ol/^,) 
and are a water-fowl not lai^er tlian a quail. Tho swift 
flutter of their wings and their constant cry filled the air 
with a roar like that of a storm advancing among the 
forest trees. The valley was glowing with the sunlight of 



little that is wholly new ; but, as Dc. Stimpson has remarked, " Tbey 
poaseBs great interest from having been found, in great part, in 
localities mncb nearer tho Polo thnn any previous expeditions tjsvo 
succeeded in reaching on the Atoerioin aide of tie Arctic CitcJi'. 
Tbej include soma species hitherto found only on ttie Europerm 
fide; and, we may add, tlio number of species colleetcd byDr.Hajei 
ie greater tlian that brought hack by any single expedition whicli 
has yet visited those sens, as far as ran be jndgcd by piibliabe-l 
nceounta." The collection embraecs, of Crtutaeea, 22 specie s ; Ai»ie- 
lida, 18 species; Xollusm, 21 E]>ecie3; Ecliinodfrmata, 7 species ; 
AcaUj/luc, 1 specie ; and, besides these, a conatderabln niimbei- t.f 
NwUbraaehiata, Adinia, etc., wbicli cannot well be (ietormincd IViii 
nleoholic specimens. 
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the early moming, wJiieh streamed in over the glacier, 
tinil robed hill, mottntiuii, and plain in briglitnees. 

Hans bad pitched his tent at the further end of the 
lake, and Ealttttmah came np with Myouk and Abitnk 
and joined him. Jensen quickly shot a deer, and Hans 
brought na some auks; and, before going to work, wo 
drew around a large rock, of which we made a table, imd 
partook of a substimtial dinner of Carl's proparatior, 
washing it down with purest water from the glacier, while 
listening to the music of gurgling streams and the song of 

The face of the glacier had undei^one much change. 
Blocks of immense size had broken from it. and lay 
strewn over the vaUcy at its base ; while the glacier itself 
had pressed down tlio slope, crowding rocks, and snow, 
and the d&yria of ico before it in a confused, wave-like 
heap. The progress toward the soa had been steady and 
irresistible. 

The journey to the top of the glacier was mnch more 
difficult than in the previous autumn, the snow having in 
a great measure molted aw^y, exposing the rocks, and 
embarrassing ua in the asceut of the glacier's side, as well 
as of the gorge. Everything was wet and mucky, over- 
head as welt as under foot The glacier-surface was 
shedding water from every aide, like the roof of a house in 
a February thaw ; and the little streams which flowed 
down its side, joining the waters of the molting snow, 
trickled Dndemeath the glacier and reappeared in rushing 
torrents in the valley below from the glaoier front ; and 
thence poured into the lake, add from the lake to the sea. 

I was fortunate in finding my stakes all standing ; ant', 
having brought up the theodolite, I repeated the angles 
which, with Sonntag, I had taken the previous October, 
These angles, when afterwards reduced, exhibited a 
descent of the centre of the glacier, down the valley, 
of ninety-six feet, 
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Cheatet Yalley haa in former times been quite a resort 
of the Esqaimanz. We found there several old mins of 
huts, some of them with bones strewn sbont them, which 
showed that thoy were not of Tery anoient date. Among 
these bones, which were mostly of the walrus, seal, and 
bears, I found part of a the head of a mnsk-oz, and in snch 
a position as appeared to render it probable that the 
nTiiinii.1 of which it had formed a part hod been the food of 
the former inhabitants of the ruin. Upon referring the 
matter to Kalntonah, he told mo that the musk-ox was 
supposed to have been once nnmerous along the ^itire 
coast, and that they ore still occasionally seen, "Sa 
long^ ago than the preyious winter, a hunter of Wokten- 
holme Sound, near a place called Oomeok, had come upon 
two animals and killed one of them. It would seem &om 
this circnmstance that the musk'Ox is not yet extinct in 
Greenland, as uataraliets have supposed. 

One day of my stay in the valley was occupied with 
running a set of levels down from ^e foot of , the glacier 
to the sea, hy which I found the former to be ninety-two 
feet above the latter ; «sA another day was passed in 



It would be impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the immense numbers of the little auks which swarmed 
around us. The slope on both sides of the valley rises at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees to a distance of from 
three hundred to five hundred feet, where it meets the 
diffii, which stand about seven hundred feet higher. 
These hill-sides ore composed of the loose rocks which 
have been split off &om the cliffs by the firost. The birds 
crawl among these rocka, winding far in through narrow 
places, and there deposit each a single egg and hatch their 
young, secure from their enemy, the foxes, which prowl 
round in great numbers, ever watching for a meal. 

Having told Eolutunah that I wanted to accompany 
him and help him at auk-.catching, that worthy individual 
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«ame to my test early one momiag, much rejoiced that the 
!NalegakBoak hnd bo favoured him, and, bright and early, 
hurried me to the hill-side. The birds were more noisy 
than usual, for they had just returned in immense swarms 
£'0m the sea, where they had been getting their break- 
fast.* Kalutunah carried a small net, made of l^ht 
strings of seal-skin knitted together very ingeniously. 
The staff by which it was held was about ten feet long. 
After clambering over the rongh, sharp stones, we arrived 
at length ctbout half-way up to the base of the cliffs, where 
Kalatunah crouched behind a rock and invited me to 
follow his example. I observed that the birds were nearly 
all in flight, and were, with rare exceptions, the males. 
The length of the slope on which they were congregated 
was about a mile, and a constant stream of birds was mah- 
ing over it, but a few feet above the stones; and, after 
making iu their rapid flight the whole length of the hill, 
they returned higher in the air, perfonnLng over and over 
again the complete circuit. Occasionally a few hundreds 
or thousMids of them would drop down, as if following 
some leader ; and ia an instant the rocks, for a space of ' 
several rods, would swarm all over with them, — their 
black backs and pure white breasts speckling the hill very 
prettily. 

While I was watching these movements with much 
interest, my companion was intent only upon btudness, and 
warned me t</ lie lower, as the birds saw me and were 
flying too high overhead. Having at length got myself 
stowed away to the satisfiictioD of my savage companion, 
the q>ort began. The birds were beginning again to 

* The food of the little ank, m indeed the food of all of the Arctic 
vater-fonl, connsta of difi^teut varietieB of Dmrine mvetteftrata, 
cliieflj emdaixa, with which the Arctic waters abonod. It is owing 
to the licheB of i^e North water in these low forms of marine life 
that the birds flock there in such great nnmheT during the breeding 
season, which begins in June and ends iu AngosL 

2 A 
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whirl theii flight closer to onr headB,^BO doee, indeeJ, 
did they come that it seemed almost as if I conld catcli 
them with mj cap. Preflently, I obserred my compaaion 
prepaiing faimself as a flock of nnngnal thiokneBS was 
approaching ; and, in a moment, up went the net ; a half- 
dozen birds flew bang into it, and, atmined with the blow, 
they conld not flatter ont before Ealntnnoh had [slipped 
the staff quickly throi^h his hands and seised the net ; 
with his left hand he now pressed down the birds, while 
with the right he drew them ont, one hy one ; and, for 
want of a third hand, he nsed his teeth ta omsh their heads. 
The wings were then locked across each other, to keep 
them &om fluttering away ; and, witii an air of triumphT 
the old fellow looked around at me, spat IJie blood apd 
feathers &om his mouth, and went on with the sport, toss- 
ing up his net and hauling it in with much rapidity, nirtil 
he hod caught about a hundred birds ; when, my curiosity 
being amply satisfied, we returned to camp and made a 
hearty moal ont of the gome which we had bagged in this 
novel and nnsportsman-like manner. While an immense 
stew was preparing, Kalutunah amused himself with tear- 
ing off the bird's skins, and consoming the taw fleeh while 
it w&B yet wann. 

Onr stay at the glacier was brought suddenly to au end 
by a violent storm of wind and snow, aad both omselTos 
and our Esqniman companions were forced to seek oQier 
shelter. The storm came from the north-east, and the 
first mischief done was to pick Haus's tent up and carry it 
off down the valley like a balloon, and finally to drop it in 
the lake. Without waiting long to lament over tiie 
nnhappy circnmstance, the whole Esquimau party set ont 
for B^L Afi they passed our tent, Kalutnnah stopped a 
nuHnent at^the dooi:, and despite the fiaroe vind imd the 
onow iritich oorered him all evw, he stiH boie the awoft 
intpertnrbable griB. "Yon shoddhwrosa«iiHHi^ateiiti" 
Bidd he ; and the old fellow &irly shook with lang^ter, as 
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he recalled the ridicnloBS scene of the suddenly ouhonsed 
party and their Ttuusliiug tent teKriag awaj toward the 
lake. Bat his Batkiaction teaobed its climax when hs 
iidlbniied us that it waa going to blow harder, and tfaotonr 
tm would crane directly. Sore enough it was aa the 
eamtge had predicted; for, boou aflierward, we heard a 
great noiee, — the photogntphio tent had given wi^, the 
infltnimei^ and plates were scattering ovec the stoma, the' 
glaaaea ware beu^ all oniahed np isto little bita ; and,, 
while we were Bpringiug np to go ont and aore the wreck,, 
onr windward gnye gave way, and our canyas protection 
following the ezaiaple of Sana's seal-skins, left ns stand- 
ing in the very jaws of tho storm. As may be supposed, 
we did not delay long in ^miW-n^ enr way back on board. 

I fbtmd the schooner in a somewhat critical aitootion. 
The spars had been sent aloft and caught the wiad, and 
the veMel being stiLl firmly looked in the ice, tho masts 
weze anbjected to a dangerous etrain. I thought, at oae 
time, that they would be earned bodily ont of the schooner, 
and had guys &atened to the mast-heads and secured to 
BtiTrmr driven in the ice to windward. The loose ice was 
aiU bljBm out ^ Uie bay, the ioebe^ w«re driven ont of 
ught, and tho open w^ar waa not auwe llhan a ^narter of 
a "iiIa distant Staai hb. 

The sou Teaching ita greatmt norChem deoliastion on 
the aist, we were now in the full' blase of aammer. Six 
eventful months had paaaed aver ranoe the Avctio mid- 
night shronded us in gloom, and now we had leaohed the 
Arctic mid-day. And this mid-day waa a day of wonder- 
ful brightness. The temperature had gone up higher 
than at any previous taanr aodnng, at meridian, 49°, 
while in the sun the IhiiiiiiiiMiali i ahowed 67°. The 
barometer was awi^ np te SeiOS^^and a more calm and 
lovely air never softened ja JLrafie !fatndacape. 

Tempted by the day, I atrolled down into the valley 
south of the harboor. The recent snow hod mostly dia- 
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appeared, and Talley and hill-side were specHed with a 
ridi carpet of green, with only here and there a patch of 
the winter snow yet andisBolved, — an emerald carpet, 
fringed and inlaid with silver and sprinkled over with 
fragments of a bouquet, — for many flowers were now in 
full bloom, and their tiny £kces peeped above the sod. 
A herd of reindeer were browsing on the plain beneath 
me, and some white rabbits had come from their hiding- 
places to feed npon the bnrating willow-bnds. New 
objects of interest led me on from spot to spot — babbling 
brooks, and rocky hill-sidea, and little glaciers, and 
softening snow-banks, alternating with patches of tender 
green — until, at length, I came to the base of a lofty hill, 
whose BUiQinit was surmounted with an imposing wall 
which overlooked the sea, seemingly a vast turreted castle, 
guarding the entrance to the valley. I thought of my 
late comrade, and named it Sonntag's Monument. Passing 
this, I climbed to a broad plateau, probably five hundred 
yards above the sea ; and keeping along this toward Cape 
Alexander, came at length upon a deep gorge at the bottom 
of which flowed a stream, some ten yards over, which 
came from the melting snows of the mountains and the 
rtner de glace. Descending into this ravine I followed its 
rough banks until they came abmptly to the tall diff of 
the coast, over which the water leaped wildly down into a 
4eep and picturesque glen, which it filled with a cloud d! 
its own spray. The spot figures in my diary as Little 
Julia's Oleu and Fall. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
|HI! reader will have obBerred the marvellonB 
change that had come orei the &ce of Nature 
smce the shadow of the itight had passed away. 
BecalliQg those chapters which reconut the 
gloom and silence of the Arctic night, — the death-like 
quiet which reigned in the endless darkness, — the absence 
of every living thing that could relieye the solitude of its 
terrors, — ho will perhaps hardly have been prepared to 
see, without surprise, the same landscape covered with an 
endless blaze of light, the air and sea and earth teeming 
with life, the desert places sparkling with green, and 
brightening with flowers, — the mind finding eveiywh^e 
some new object of pleasure, where before there was but 
gloom. The chaise of the Arctic winter to the Arctic 
summer is indeed the change from death to life ; and the 
voice which speaks to the sun and the winds, and brings 
back the joyous day, is that same voice which said 

" She ia not deid, but Blecpoth," — 
and the pulseless heart was made to throb again, and the 
Idoom returned to the pallid cheek. 

There is truly a rare charm in the Arctic summer, 
especially if watched unfolding &om the darkness, and 
ft^owed through the growing warmth, until the snows 
are loosened &om the hills and the fountains burst forth, 
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and' Ae feobln flimwi ptwHlliii spring into bang, Mid: &» 
birds come buck with their merry music ; and then again 
as it passes away, ondcr the daxk ehadnw of a snnlcss sky 
— tjie fi mnfanna Sealing Dp, the hill-sides and TaUeys 
taking on t^un the white robes of winter and the stillness 
of the tomb, the birds in rapid flight with the retreating 
day, and the mantle of darkness settling npon the moon- 
tains, and overspreading the plain. 

To describe the Bwnmer as I have before described the 
winter, and to attempt folly to pictnre in detail thoso 
featoree which give it socb a striking contrast to the 
winter as is not seen in any other quarter of the world, 
woold too far prolong this narrative ; and I will therefore 
content myself with selecting from my diary soch extracts 
as will show the progress of the season, and those occu- 
pations of myself and associates that bore upon the 
porpcnes which we had mainly in view. 

Jane 22ud. 

It is just six months since I wrote, " The sun has 
reached to-day its greatest southern decUnatioa and we 
have passed the Arctic midnight ;" and now the sun has 
reached its greatest northern declination, and we have 
passed the Arctic noonday. Constant light has succeeded 
constant darkness, a bright and cheerful world has 
banished a painful solitude ; — 

le flowers appear on the earth ; 

and the long night which the glad day has succeeded 
is remembered as a strange dream, 

Jtme 23rd. 
A bright day, with the thermometer at 47°, and light 
wind from the south. I have been oot with my young 
assistants collecting plants and lichens. The rocks are 
almost everywhere covered with the latter— one variety, 
orange in coloor, grows in immense pntches, and gives a 
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cheerful hue to the roola, wliile anotlier, the (ripe de roche, 
which is still more abundant, gives a moomful look to the 
stosy slopes which it corerB. I have brought in a fine 
assortment of flowers, and it eecmB as if the plants are 
now mostly in bloom. Thej Have blosaoined several 
days earlier than at Van Benssclaer Harbour in 1854. 
I have had a bouquet of them in my cabin for many days 
past, and from the banks of the little lake behind the 
Observatory I can always replenish it at will." 

* Not wishing to interrupt tlie text with details whii;h would have 
little interest fur the general reader, I give here tlie complete flora 
(so fat as a moat persisteot efToit could make it so; of the regioa 
ntntJiwaid from Whale Soand. Most of the plants were found at 
Port Foulke. M7 collections nuinbeFed several tbousund Hpecimens, 
which my Mod friend, Mr. Elias Dm-and, of Philadelphia, waa good 
enough to assist me in arranging, und aflenrftrds to clsfsify in a 
paper foi the 'Proceedings" of the Academj of NatmBl Sciences of 
Philsdeiphia, from which I give the fullowiog list;— 

23, Saxi/raga oppoiiiifolia, 
21. SaxifTogaflageUarii. 
25: Saxi/raga aai/dtuia. 

26. Saxi/raga rivulaTUi. 

27. Saxi/raga triaapdata. 
2S. Saxi/raga eomua. 

29. Saxi/raga nivalis. 

30. Leontodon palaatre. 

31. CampamUa Uni/olia. 

32. Vacciaium uhgineettm. 

33. Andromsda letragona. 

34. Pyrola Morantha. 

35. Bartiia Alpina. 

36. Peiii<nilant Kanti. 

37. JmMn'o Labradorica. 

38. Polygcmnta viviparum. 

39. Oxyria didyma. 

40. EmpelTam ■aignm, 

41. Itei*da ftuiHE, 

42. Salix Arctica. 

43. Salix /lerfcaeeo. 
11. Luttila (too fomig). 



w nivalis, 

2. Papaner nitdieaaU. 

3. Hetperit PaUatii. 
i. Draba Mpina. 

5. Draba corymboia. 
e. Draba hirta. 

7. Draba gUmii^i. 

8. Draba mpeitrit. 

0. Cochiearia officinalii. 

10. VeaieaTia Ardica. 

11. Areaaria Arctiea. 

12. SUOaria Mmi/ma. 

13. SUOaria Siricta. 

14. Ceratlima ^^irutii. 

15. Silene acaulia, 

16. Lychnit apetala. 

17. Lj/chnit panei/tora. 

18. Dryat inligri/olia, 

19. Dryai oclopelala. 

20. PotaUiUapalchella. 

21. PotentiUa nivalii. 

22. AkhaidUa mtgarie. 
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Juue 25tli, 

A rainy day for a novelty. Nearly an inoli of water 
has fiJlen already, and it still continiies to patter apon 
the deok. I was out comploting my geol<^eal collections 
when the shower began, and not only got thoroughly 
Boaked, bat had like to have got killed into the bai^ain ; 
for, in attempting to croBS a email glacier which lay on 
the side of a hill, my feet flew up in consequence of the 
water making it more slippery, and I slid down over the 
ice and the stones whici stuck up through it, and was 
finally landed among the rocks below with many bruises 
and not much clothing. 

The Utcrmometer has stood at 48°, and the continnance 
of the warmth since the 20th, together with this " gentle 
rain from heaven," is telling upon the ice. It is getting 
very rotten, and the sea Is eating into it rapidly. The 
"h^ge" of the ice-foot is tumbling to pieces, and we 
have trouble in gettii^ ashore. 

Jane 26th. 

Our summer shower has changed its complexion, and 
the " gentle rain " is converted into hail and anew, quite 
as nnseesonable as it is disagreeable. The white snow 
with which a fierce wind has bespattered the cliffe gives 
a Tery nn-Jnne-like aspect to the prospect from the deok. 
The wind is aoatherly, and the waves, coming into the 
bay with no other resistance than that given by a few 
icebergs, begin to shake the ice about the schooner, and 
we con Bee the pnlsations of the seas in the old fire-hole. 
I should not much relish seeing the ice crumbling to^ 
pieces about us in the midst of such a storm, 

,45. Garex rigida. 50. Foa Alpina. 

JG. Brioj^ruja vaginafam, 51. Sierocloa Alpina. 

47. Jlopeainit Alpirau. 52, FeOtiai oetna. 

'^eeria Aretiea. 5S. Lyco odium anaoUnam, 



19. Poa Aretim. 
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June 27U1. 

The atorm continaee— occasional lain, mixed up with 
a great deed of hail. The scene from the deck, to seawaict, 
was so wild that I was tempted to the nearest island (the 
only one of the three not in open water), to get a hettei 
view of it, I had mnch tronhle &cing the wind, and was 
nearly blown into the sea, and the hail cnt the &ce 
terribly. The little floweTS, which had been eednced hy 
the warm snn of last week into nnveiling their modest 
faces, seemed shrinking and dejeoted. 

I was, however, repaid for some discomfort by the 
scene which I have brought back in my memory, and 
which is to go down on a sheet of clean white paper 
that is now drying on a drawing-board which I owe to 
McGormick's ingenuity, I have not seen the equal of 
this storm except once — a memorable occasion — last year, 
when we were fighting our way into Bmith Soimd. The 
wind seemed, as it did then, fairly to shovol tho water np 
and pitch it through the air, until it had to stop from 
sheer exhaustion, and then I could see away off under 
a dark cloud a vast multitude of white specks creeping 
from the gloom, and moving along in solid phalanx, 
magnifying as they came, and charging the icebergs, 
hissing over their very summits, or breaking their beads 
upon the islands, or wreaking their fury on the ice of the 
harbour, into which their l^tan touch opened many a 
gaping wound. 

JtmeSStb. 

The storm subsiding this morning, a party got a boat 
over the ice into the water, and, pulling to the outer 
island, bron^t back the first fresh ^gs of the season. 
Those of the little tern or sea-swallow are the most 
delightful eggs that I have ever tasted. Those of tho 
eider-duck are, like the eggs of all other duck, not very 
palatable. Enorr lit upon a patch of cochlearia which 
had just sprouted up around the bird-nests of the last year, 
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aad no head of tbe first spring-lettuce was ever more 
enjoyed. I had a capital salad. The ielands promise to 
give lis all the eggs we want, and we shall have little 
iQoie trouble in getting them than a housewife who sends 
to the farm-yard. The docks have plucked the first 
iaatahnent of down from their breasts, and Jensen has 
brought in a good-sized bagful of it. The poor birde 
hare been, I fear, robbed to little purpose, and will have 
to pick UiemHelves again. Jensen tells me that, upon the 
islands near IllpemaTik, where he has often gone for 
eider-down, the male bird is sometimes obliged to pluck 
off his handsome coat, to help out his unhappy spouse, 
when she has been bo often robbed that she can pluck no 
more of the tender covering for her eggs from her naked 

June 30th. 
Another rain storm, daring which half an inch of water 
has fallen. The temperature has gone down to 38°. 
The. ice is loosening, and threatens to break up bodily. 

July Hod. 

I have been occupied during the past two days with 
running a set of levels from the harbour across to the 
fiord and with plotting the terraces. These terraces are 
twenty-three in nnmber and rise very regularly to an 
altitude of one hundred and ten feet above the mean tide- 
level. The lowest rises thirty-two feet higher than the 
tide, but above this they climb up with great regularity. 
They are composed of small pebbles rounded by water 
action. 

Of these terraces I have frequently made mention in 
thisjonmal, and their existence in all similar localities 
has been before remarked. They have much geological 
interest, as illustrating the gradual upheaval of that part 
of Greenland lying north of latitude 76°; and the 
interest attaching to them ia heightened when viewed in 
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connectaon irith tbe oorraBponding depreBsioo which hie 
taken phkce, eren within the period of Chrietiiiii occnpa 
tion, in sonthem Gieenland. These evidences of the 
sinking of the Greenland coast from about Cape York, 
sonthward, are too well known to need any comment in 
this place ; but I may dwell, for a few moments, upon the 
evidences of rising of the coast hero and northward. At 
many conspicnous points, where the current is swift and 
the ice ia pressed down npon the land with great force 
and rapidity, the rocks are worn away until they are as 
smooth and polished as the surface of a table, — a fact 
which may at any time be observed by looking down 
throagb tbe clear water. This smoothness of the rock 
continues above the sea, to an elevation which I have not 
been able with positive aoenracy to determine in any 
locality, but having a general correspondence to the 
height of the terraces at Fori Foulke, which, as before 
observed, rise one hundred and ten feet above the sea* 
lovel. At Cairn Foint the abrasion is very marked, and 
where the polished line of syenitic rock leaves off and the 
rough tock begins, is quite clearly defined. This same 
condition also exists at Littleton Island (or, rather, 
McGary Island, which lies immediately outside of it) to an 
almost equally marked degree. I have before mentioned 
the evidences of a similar elevation of the opposite coast 
found in the terraced beaches of Grinnell Land. 

It is curions to observe here, actually taking place 
before onr eyes, those geological events which have 
transpired in southern latitudes during tbe Racier epoch, 
not only in the abrasion of the rock as seen at Cairn 
Point and elsewhere, but in the changes which they work 
in the deeper sea. In this agency the ice-foot bears a 
conspicuous influence. This ice-foot is faut a shelf of ice, 
as it were, glued against the shore, and is the winter-girdle 
of all the Arctic coasts. It is wide or narrow as the shore 
slopes gently into the sea or meete it abruptly. It is 
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nsuaUy broken away toward tlie dose of every bi 
and the masHeB of rock which have been hurled down, 
upon it from the clifie above are carried away and dropped 
in the aea, when the raft has loosened &om the shore and 
drifted off, steadily melting as it floats. The amount of 
rock thus transported to the ocean ia immense, and yet it 
falls far short of that which is carried by the icebergs ; 
the rock and sand imbedded in which, as they lay in the 
parent glacier, being sometimee sufficient to bear them 
down under the weight until but the mereet fragment rises 
above the surface. As the berg melts, the rocks and sand 
&11 to the bottom of the ocean ; and, if the place of their 
deposit should one day rise above the sea-level, some 
geological student of fature ^es may, perhaps, be as 
much puzzled to know how they came there aa those of 
the present generation ore to account for the boulders of 
the Connecticttt valley. 

Jul; 3rd. 

I have had a walrus hunt and a most exciting day's 
sport. Much ice has broken adrift and come down the 
Sound, during the past few days ; and, when the sun is 
out bright aud hot, the walrus come up out of the water 
to sleep and bask in the warmth on the pack. Being 
npon the hill-top this morning to select a place for build- 
ing a caim, my ear caught the hoarse bellowing of 
numerous walrus ; and, upon looking over the sea I 
observed that the tide was carrying the pack across the 
outer limit of the bay, and that it was alive widi the 
beasts, which were filling the air with such uncouth 
noises. Their uombers appeared to be even beyond con- 
jecture, for they extended as far as the eye could reach, 
almost every piece of ice being covered. There must 
have been, indeed, many hundreds or even thousands. 

Hurrying from the hill, I called for volnnteers, and 
quickly had a boat's crew ready for some sport. Putting 
three rifles, a harpoon, and a line into one of. the whale- 
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"boats, we dragged it over the ice to the open water, into 
which it was Bpeedily launched. 

We had ahont two miles to poll before the margin of 
ihe pack was reached. On the cake of ice to which we 
first oame, there were perched abont two dozen animals ; 
and these we selected for the attack. They covered the 
raft almost completely, lying hnddled tf^ether, lotmging 
in the snn or lazily rolling and twisting themselves aboo^ 
as if to expose some &esh part of their unwieldy bodies to 
the warmUi, — great, ngly, wallowing sea-hoga, they were 
evidently enjoying themselves, and were without appre- 
hension of approaching danger. We ueared them slowly, 
with muffled oars. 

As the distance between us and the game steadily 
narrowed, we bt^an to realize that we were likely to meet 
with rather formidable antagonists. Their aspect was 
forbidding in the extreme, and our sensations were perhaps 
not nnlike those which the young soldier e^>erienceB who 
hears for the first time the order to charge the enemy. 
We shonld all, very possibly, have been qnite willing to 
retreat had we dared own it. Their tongh, nearly hair- 
less hides, which ue abont an inch thick, had a singularly 
iron-plated look about them, peculiarly suggestive of 
defence; while their huge tusks, which they brandished 
with an appearance of strength that their awkwardness 
did not dimiuifih, looked like very formidable weapons of 
offence if applied to a boat's planking or to the hnman 
ribs, if one shonld happen to find himself £onndering in 
the sea among the thick-skinned bmtes. To complete the 
hideonsness ^ a fiicial expression which the tusks rendered 
formidable enoi^ in appearance. Nature had endowed 
them with broad flat noses, which were covered all over 
with stiff whidiers, looking much like porcupine qnills, 
and extending; up to the edge of a pair of gaping nostrils. 
The ose of these whiskers is as obscure as that of the 
tusks ; tiiough it is probable that the latter may he as 
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wall weapons of offence and defence as for the mwe 
useful purpose of grubbing up £rom the bottom cf the Be& 
the mollnekB which eonBtitate their principal food. There 
were two old bulls in the herd who wppeaoed to be ^Tid- 
ing their time bet;ween eleepii^ and jamming tbear tuAs 
into each other's faces, tdthoi^h the; appealed to treat the 
matter with perfect indifference, as the; did not seem to 
make any impresaion on each other's thick hides. As we 
a|iproaohed, these old fellows — neither of whic^ conld 
h»ve been leas than sixteen feet long, nor ranaller in glrtdi 
than a boghead — raised np their heads, and, after taking 
B leisurely anrrey of ua, seemed to think ns onwortliy of 
further notice ; and, then punching each other again in 
the face, fell once more asleep. This was exhibiting a 
degree of coolnesB rather alsoming. If they had shewod 
the leart timidity, we shonld have found seme exoitemeiii; 
in extra cantieai ; bnt they seemed to make so U^ of 
OUT (^preach that it was not easy to keep up the bold 
&ont with which we had commenced the adveBtore. But 
we had come quite too far to think of backing ont ; so we 
pulled in and made ready for the &ay. 

Bemde the old bulls, the group contained seTcml cews 
and a few calTes of rarions sixes, — some evidently year- 
lings, others bid recently bom, and others half or three 
quart»« grown. Sooue were without toaks, while on 
others they wore just spponting ; and above this th^were 
of all siaes up to tlHiee of the big bulls, whdoh bad great 
CDtved oonee of isory, nearly three feet long. At length 
we were within a few boats' lengths of the ioe^raft, and 
the game had not ta^ien alarm. They had probably ncfer 
seen a boat before. Our ^irep^tioas were made as we 
approached. The walrus wiU alwa^ sink when dead, 
imless held iq» by a hanpoon-Hne ; and there we*e tharo- 
foie bnt ttHO ohanoes Jbr us to aecureoor game — eittter \« 
shoot the ibea^t dead on the latb, ar to g«t a harpMrn weU 
into him:idter ha >wa8 vraimded, and hold <«n to him until 
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he was killed. As to killii^ the soiimal wliere he ky, 
that vtB not likely to happ^ for the tldA Bkin deBtroys 
the fcaree of the ball before it can reach any yiiti part, and 
indeed, at a distance, actually flattrais it ; aioA -the skuH 
is 80 heayy that it is han^ to penetrate with aa ordiuary 
bullet, nnleas the ball happens to strike throngh the eye. 

To Miller, a oool and spirited fellow, who had been 
afto whaJeB on the "nor-west coast," waa given lbs 
harpoon, and he took his station at the bows; while 
Knorr, Jensen, and myself kept our places in the stem- 
sheete, aad held our riOea in raadiness. Each selected his 
animal, and wo fired in concert over the heads of the oars- 
men. Ab soon as the rifles were discharged, I ordered the 
men te " give way," and the boat shot right among the 
startled ammals as they rtdled <^ pell-mcfl into the sea. 
Jensen had fired at the head of one of the bolls, and hit 
him in the neck ; Knorr killed a yonng one, whieh was 
pushed off in the hasty scramble and sMik ; while I 
planted a ndme-ball somewhere in the head of the other 
bnll and rbew &om him a most frightfol beDow, — louder, 
I venture to say, than ever came from wild btdl of Bashan. 
When he rolled over into the water, whitdi he did with 
a splash that sent the spray flying all over us, he fthnoet 
touched the iNnn w£ -the boat and gave MflW a good 
opportunity to get in his ha^oen, which he did in capital 
style. 

The alarmed heri seemed to make stradght -fat tfao 
hottom, and the line ^aa out over the gnmnile at a 
fearful pace ; bnt having several coils in the boat, the eaS 
was not reached before the awimalB began to rise, and'we 
took in the slaek and got rea^ for wihot w» to fitUow. 
The sttaiH vt the line whipped the boat aroimd among 
some loose fragntentB of ie^ and tlie line having forded 
amoi^ % ive ^tonld have beeai m great jeopardy had not 
one of tl» -tndlors ^mptfy sprang ent, clewped the line, 
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In a few minntes the whole herd appeared at the surfcce, 
ftbont £il; yards away firom tie, the harpooned animal 
being among them. Miller held fa^t to hie line, and the 
boat was started with a rush. The comii^ np of the herd 
was the signal for a scene which baffles description. They 
uttered one wild concerted shriek, ae if an agonized call 
for help; and then the air waB filled with answering 
shrieks. The " hnk ! hnk 1 hnk I" of the wonnded bolls 
seemed to find an echo eyerywhere, as the cry was taken 
tip and passed along from Hoe to floe, like the bngle-blast 
passed from squadron to squadron along a line of battle ; 
and down from every piece of ice plunged the startled 
beasts, as qmckly as the sailor drops from his hammock 
when the long-roll beats to qnartera. With their ugly 
heads jnst above the water, and with mouths wide open, 
belching forth the dismal " hnk I hnk I hnk I" they came 
tearing toward the boat. 

In a few moments we were completely surrounded, and 
the numbers kept multiplying with astonishing rapidity. 
The water soon became alive and black with them. 

They seemed at first to be frightened and irresolute, 
and for a time it did not seem that they meditated 
mischief ; but this pleasing prospect was soon dissipated, 
and we were forced to look well to our safety. 

That they meditated an attack there could no longer be 
a doubt. To escape the onslaught was impossible. Wo 
had raised a homefs nest about oui ears in a most 
astonishingly short space of time, and we muBt do the 
best we could. Even the wonnded animal to which we 
were fast turned upon us, and we became the focus of at 
least a thonsand gaping, bellowing mouths. 

It seemed to be the purpose of the walrus to get their 
tusks over the gunwale of the boat, and it was evident 
that, in the event of one such monster hooMng on to ns, 
the boat would be torn in pieces, and we would be left 
floating in the sea helpless. We had good motive there- 
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fore to be active. Miller plied hie lance from tie bows, 
and gave many a serious wound. The men pushed back 
the onset with their oois, while Knoir, Jensen, and myself 
loaded and fired our rifles as rapidly as we could. Several 
times we were ia great jeopardy, but the timely throet of 
an oar, or the lance, or a bullet saved us. Once I thooght- 
we were surely gone. I had fired, and was hastening to 
load ; a wicked-looking brute was making at ns, and it 
seemed probable that he would be upon ua. I stopped 
loading, and was preparing to cram my rifle down nis- 
throat, when Knorr, who had got ready his weapon, sent- 
a &tal shot into his head. Again, an immense animal, 
the largest that I bad ever seen and with tusks apparently 
three f^et long, was observed to be malting his way 
through the herd with month wide open, bellowing dread- 
fully. I was now as before busy loading ; Knorr and 
Jensen had just discharged their pieces, and the men were 
well engaged with their oars. It was a critical moment, 
but, happily, I was in time. The monster, his head high 
above the boat, was within two feet of the gonwale, when I 
raised my piece and fired into his mouth. The discharge 
killed him instantly, and he went down Like a stone. 

This ended the fray. I know not why, but the whole 
held seemed suddenly to take alarm, and all dove down 
with a tremendous splash almost at the same instant. 
When they came np again, still shrieking as before, they 
were some distance from ns, their heads all now pointed 
seaward, mfltciiig from us as fast as they could go, their 
cries growing more and more faint as they retreated in 
the distauoe. 

We must have MUed at least a dozen, and mortally 
wonnded as many more. The water was in places red 
with blood, and several half dead and dying animals lay 
floating about us. The bnll to which we were made fast 
pulled away with all his might after the retreating herd, 
but his strength sjon became ezbansted ; and, as his 
2 B 
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< managed to L&nl in the line, and 
finally approached him bo nearly that onr rifle balls took 
effect, and Miller at length gave him the fowp de gr&ce 
with his lance. We then drew him to the nearest piece 
of ice, and I had soon a fine spooimen to add to my 
Kataral Hiatory coUeotionB, Of the others we secmred 
only one ; the rest had died and snnk before we reached 
them, 

I have never before regarded the walms as a. really 
formidable animal ; bat this coateBt convinces me that 
I have done their courage great injustice. They are 
full of fight ; and, had we not been very active and self- 
possessed, our boat would have been torn to pieces, and 
we either drowned or tilled, A more fierce attack than 
that which they made npon us could hardly be imagined, 
and a more formidable-looking enemy than one of these 
hnge monsters, with his immense tusks and bellowing 
throat, would be difficult to find. Next time I try them 
I will arm my boat's crew with lances. The rifle is a 
poor reliance, and, bat for the oars, the herd would have 
been on top of us at any time. 

Jnly4th. 

The "glorious Fourth" gives us a sorry greeting— rain 
and hail and snow are unnsnal accompaniments to this 
national holiday. The thermometer has gone down almost 
to the feezing point ; but, nevertheless, we have fired onr 
salute, and have displayed our bunting, as in duty boond. 
Thanks to the hunters, we have had a good dinner of 
venison and birds, winding up with a cochlearia salad ; 
and if we lacked the oration, we did not the less turn our 
thoughts to the ever dear land where all are gay — all 
alike forgetting for the time their dififerences of party 
creeds and party interests, unite together under the 
nation's broad banner, to luul the returning dawn of its 
wonderful career, and to drink bumpers to &atemal 
union. God bless the day I 
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. . July 7th. 

I have been np \ia Littlotou leland for three dayg, 
vatchiug the ice, hunting, etc. We caught another 
^ralrna and had another fight, bnt this time we hod fewer 
enemieB, and drove them off very quickly. 

Littleton and McGory Islands are literally Bwarming 
with birds, chiefly eider-ducks and bnigomasters. There 
vas no end to the number that conld have been shot. The 
eggs have nearly all chicks in them, but forttmately we 
have already collected from the islands of the harbour a 
good snpply. I found a flock of brant-geese, bnt could 
not discover their neats. The burgomaster- galls are very 
numerous, bnt there were no ivory or other gulls, as I 
had hoped to find. They do not appear to come so fiir 

The open water has made still further inroads npon the 
ice. The islands are all now in the open sea, and it is 
bnt a few rods from the ship to its margin. The ice still 
clings tightly to the schooner, notwithstanding all our 
efibrts to' free her. In anticipation of a southerly swell 
setting into the harbour and broakbg the ioe, I have had 
the men at work for several days sawing a craok across 
the harbour from tOie vessel's forefoot in the one direction, 
And from the stem post in the other. The ice ia now only 
4} feet thick. 

The sails are all bent on, the hawsers ate brought coi 
board, our d^pdt ashore is completed, and we ate ready 
for any fortune. If blown with the ice out to sea, we are 
fully prepared. 

Upon the hill top of the north side of the harbour we 
have constructed a caim, and under it I have deposited a 
brief record of the voyage. The Observatory I leave 
Bttmding, and Ealntunah engages that the Esquimaux will 
not disturb it during my absence. All of them who have 
been here i^e so amply enriched that I think I ought to 
rely upon their good faith ; yet the wood will be valuable 
2 B 2 
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to them, Bud these poor Bavages are not the only people 
who find it hard to reeist temptation. 

Jul; dth. 

I have paid another visit to Chester Yalley, and have 
bade adieu to "Brother John." If the latter continues 
to grow until I come again, the stakes which I have stuck 
into its back will show some useful results. The vallej 
was clothed in the fiill robes of summer. The green 
slopes were sparkling with flowers, and the ice had wholly 
disappeared &om Alida Lake. Jensen shot some birds 
and tried hard to catoh a deer, and while thus eng^ed I 
eecnred a yellow-winged butterfly, and — who would believe 
it ? a mosquito. And these I add to an entomolf^cal col- 
lection which already numbers ten moths, three spiders^ 
two humble-bees, and two flies — a pretty good proportion 
of the genus Jtuecfa for this latitude, 78° 17' N., longitude 
73° W. 

July lOth. 

A heavy swell is setting into the harbour &om the 
south-west. There has evidently been a strong southerly 
wind outside, although it has been blowing bnt lightly 
here. The ice has been breaking up through the day, 
and crack after crack is opening across the harbour. 
If it lasts twelve hours longer we will be liberated. 
It is a sort of crisiB, and may be a dangerous one. 
The crashing of the ice is prafectly frightful. The 
schooner still holds fast in her cradle. 

July 11th. 

We have passed through a day of much excitement, 
and are yet not free &om it. The seas continuing to 
roll in, more cracks opened across the harbour, nntil the 
swell at length reached the vessel. Late this afternoon, 
after more than thirty-sis hours of suspense, the ice 
opened close beside us, and after a few minutes another 
split came diagonally across the vessel. This was what 
I had feared, and . it was to prevent it that I bad sawed 
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across the htirbouj'. The ice was, however, quickly 
loosened from the bows, but held by the stem, and the 
wrenches given the schooner by the first few movements 
made every timber of her feirly creak again ; but finally 
the sawed crack came to the rescue, and, separatiiig a 
little, the schooner gave a Inrch to port, which loosened 
the ice from under the counter, and we were really afloat 
but grinding moat uncomfortably, and are grinding stilL 

Jal7 12Ui. 
The swell has subsided, the storm clouds have cleared 
away, and the tide is scattering the ice out over the sea. 
We ore &irly and truly afloat, and once more cannot 
leave the deck without a boat. It is just ten mouths 
to a day since we were locked up, during which time our 
little craft has been a house rather than a ship. We are 
glad to feel i^in the motion of the sea ; and " man the 
boat " seems a novel order to give when one wonts to go 
ashore. We await only a wind to send ns to sea. 

July 13th. 
Still calm, and we ore lying quietly among the ice 
which BO lately held us prisoners. I have been ashore, 
taking leave of my friends the Esquimaux. They have 
pitched their tents near by, and, poor fellows ! I am truly 
sorry to leave them. They have all been faithful, each 
in his way, and they have done me most important service. 
The alacrity with which they have placed their dogs at 
my disposal (and without these dogs I could have done 
absolutely nothing) is the strongest proof that they could 
give me of their devotion and regard ; for their d(^ are 
to them invaluable treasures, wiliiout which they have no 
security against want and starvation, to themselves and 
their wives and children. True, I have done them 
some good, and have given them presents of great value, 
yet nothing can supply the place of a lost dog ; and out 
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of all that I obtained iioin tbem, therejwcre bnt two 
B.iiiTng.1a that BnrriTed the hardships of my spring jonmey. 
These I have retnmed to their original owners. I have 
given them high hopes of my speedj retnrn, and in this 
prospect the; appear to tako consolation. 

It is sad to reflect upon the fatare of these strange 
people ; and yet they contemplate a fate which they view 
as inevitable, with an air of indifference difficult to com- 
prehend. The only person who seemed seriously to feel 
any pang at the prospect of the desolation which will soon 
come over the villages, is Kalutunah, This singular 
being— a mixtnre of seriousness, good-nature,' and intelli- 
gence — seems truly to take prido in the traditions of his 
race, and to be really pained at the prospect of their 
downfall. When I took his hand to-day and told him 
that I would not come ashore any more, the^tears actually 
started to his eyes, and I was much touched with his 
earnest words — it was almost an entreaty — " Come back 
and save us." Save them I would and will, if I am 
spared to return ; and I am qnite sure that upon no 
beings in the whole wide world conld Christian love and 
Christian charity more worthily fall. 

July 14tl.. 
Moving out to aea imder full sail, with a light wind 
from the eastward. We make little progress, but are 
able to pick our way among the loose ice. As we pass 
along, I see shoals of old tin cans, dead dogs, piles 
of ashes, and other debris of the winter, floating on 
ice-rafts npon the sea — relics of the ten months which 
are gone, with all its dreary and all its pleasant memories. 
As I retreated from the dock, I saw the Esquimaux 
standing on the beach, gazing after us j the little white 
Observatory grew dim in the distance; and I have como 
below with a kindly " Adieu, Port Foulke," lingering on 
the lip. 
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HKE schooner glided gently out to sea, but the 
wind soon died awaj and the ctirrent carried 
H8 down into the lower bay, where we mooied 
to a berg, and 'I went ashore and got soma 
good photographs of Little Julia's Glen and Fall, 
Sonntag's Monument, Crystal Palace Glacier, and Gape 
Alexander. 

Although doubtful as to the prospect ahead, I was 
determined not to quit the field without making another 
attempt to reach the west coast and endeavour to obtain 
some further information that might be of serrice to me 
in the future. I had still a vague hope that^ even with 
my crippled vessel, some such good prospect might open 
before me as would justify me in remaining. Accordingly, 
as soon as the wind came, we cast off &om the friendly 
berg, and held once more for Cape Isabella. The wind 
rose to a fresh breeze as we crawled away from the land, 
and the Bchooner, as if rejoiced at her newly-acquired 
freedom, bounded over the waters with her old swiftness. 
But, nuhaj^ily,. a heavy pack lay in our course, throi^h 
which, had the schooner been strcng, a passi^ might 
have been forced ; but as it could not be done without 
frequent collisions with the ice, the intention was not 
eutertfdned. The pack was not more than ten miles 
from the Greenland shore, and I therefore put back to 
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Littleton Island, and from that point watched the move- 
ments of the ice. 

We fonnd a convenient anchora);e between Littleton 
and MoOarj Iglanda, and we reached it joet in time ; for 
a severe gale, with thick snow, set in from the northward 
as I had anticipated &om the appearance of the sky, and 
held for several days. Metmwhile the people amnsed 
themselveB with hunting. A herd of deer was discovered 
on Littleton Island, and the walms were very ntunerooB. 
Four of the latter were captured, — this time, however, not 
from a boat, bat by Hans, in the tme Esquiman style. 
They came along the shore in great numbers, lying upon 
the beach in the snn, where Hans approached them 
stealthily, and got fast to them one by one with his 
harpoon. The line being secored to a rock, the ftni jnft l a 
were held mitil they were eshansted, and then drawn in, 
when they soon became a prey to the rifles. Wishing to 
obtain a young one for a specimen, I joined the hunters ; 
and, selecting from the Ifetd which lay upon the rocks 
one to suit my purposes, I fired upon and killed it. The 
others plunged quickly into the water. The mother of 
the dead calf was the last to leave the rock, and seemed to 
do BO very reluctantly. In a few moments she came to 
the surface, and, wheeling around, discovered the young 
one still lying upon the rock. Finding that it did not 
answer to her cries, she rushed frantically into the face of 
danger, and in full view of the cause of her woes (for I 
had approached very near the spot) the unhappy creature, 
intent only upon rescuing her o&pring, drew herself out 
of the water, crying pitoouely all the while, and, crawling 
Brooud it, pushed it before her into the sea. I endeavoured 
first to frighten her off, and then tried to arrest her, and 
save my specimen, with a fresh ballet ; bat all to no 
effect. Although badly wounded, she succeeded in her 
purpose, and, falling upon the dead calf with her breast, 
carried it down with her, and I saw them no more. I 
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liave never Been a stronger or more touching ioBtance of 
the devotion of mother to its yoiuig, among dumb animalE, 
and it came &om a quarter wholly tmexpected. 

Having leisure while the snow-storm lasted, I went np 
to Cairn Point to see how the ice appeared from that 
place. After waiting there for a daj, tho atmosphere 
cleared up, and I could see with much distinctness to 
Cape Isabella. The line of the solid ice eitonded in a 
somewhat irregular curve up the Sound from that cape to 
a few miles above Cairn Point. The sea thence down 
into the North Water was filled with a loose pack. 

The day after my return we put to sea. The pack 
being now maoh soattetod, we entered it and penetrated to 
the margin of the fast ice without difGcnlty. In two days 
we reached the coast near Giale Point, about ten miles 
below Cape Isabella. Thence to the cape I went in a 
whale-boat ; but the cape itself could not be passed ; bo 
we hauled into the first convetiient bight, and climbed the 
MIL The view convinced me, if I was not convinced 
already, of the foUy of attempting anything fiirther with 
the schooner. I no longer hesitated, even in thought. 
My opinions were tbos recorded at the time : — 

" I am fully persuaded, if there still remained a linger- 
ing doubt, of the correctness of my decision to return 
home, and come out next year strengthened and refitted 
with steam. If my impulses lead me to try conclusions 
once more with the ice, my judgment convinces me that it 
would be at the risk of everything. As well use a 
Hudson-river steamboat for a battering-ram as this 
schooner, with her weakened bows, to encounter the 
Smith Sound ice. 

" I have secured the following important advantages for 
the future, and, with these I must, perforce, rest satisfied, 
for the present : — 

" 1. I have brought my party through witbont sio&nese, 
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and have thne shown that tbe Arctic winter of itself breeds 
neither ecurvy nor discontent. 

" 2. I have shown that men may Bubeist themselres in 
Smith Sound independent of support from home. 

" 3. That a self- sustaining colony may be established at 
Port Fonlke, and be made the basis of an extended ex- 
ploration. 

" 4. That the exploration of this entire region is practi- 
cable from Port Fonlke, — having from that starting-point 
poshed my discoveries much beyond those of my prede- 
cessors, witlioat any second party in the field to co-operate 
with me, and under the most adverse circumstances. 

" 5. That, with a reasonable degree of certainty, it is 
shown that, with ft strong vessel, Smith Somid may be 
navigated and the open sea reached beyond it. 

" 6. I have shown that the open sea exists. 

" And now, having proven this much, I shall retnm to 
Boston, repair the schooner, get a small steamer, and come 
bach as early next spring as I can. The schooner I will 
leave at Port Foulke; and, remaining there only long 
enough to see tlie machinery set in motion for starting the 
hunt, collecting the Esquimaux, and establishing the dis- 
cipline of the colony, I will seek Cape Isabella, and thence 
steam northward by the route already designated. If I 
cannot reach the open sea in one season, I may the next ; 
on any event, I shall always have at Port Foulke a produc- 
tive source of food and furs, and a vessel to carry them to 
Cape Isabella, upon which I may fall back ; and if I need 
doge, they will be reared at the colony in any numbers 
that may be required. Besides, if in this exploration I 
should be deficient in means, and the expedition should be 
hereafter left entirely to its own resources, a suf&cient 
profit may bo made out of tho colony in oils, fiirs, walrus 
ivory, eider down, etc., to pay at least a very considerable 
proportion of the wt^es of the employes, beside subsisting 
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them. The whole region aroimd Port Fonlke ia teeming 
with animal life, and one good hunter could feed twenty 
mouths. Both my winter and eummer experienoe proves 
the correctness of this opinion. The eea abounds in 
walrus, seal, narwhal, and white whale ; the land in rein- 
' deer and foxes ; the islands and l^e clifb, in summer, 
swarm with birds ; and the ice is the roaming-ground of 
the bears." 

Thns much for the fatnre ; let me now come back ta 



Inglefield has very correctly exhibited the expansion of 
Smith Bound, as I have hod most excellent opportunity 
for obBerring, both in my passage over, and &om Cape 
Isabella. He has placed some of the capes too far north, 
and his local attraction, probably, has caused a slight error 
in the axis of the Sound. His Victoria Head is the eastern 
cape of my Bache Island, and his Cape Albert is the 
eastern cape of Henry Island. 

llie view up the Sound &om Cape Isabella was truly 
magnificent. The dark, wall-sided coast, rendered more 
dark in appearance by the contrast with the immense 
oloak of whiteness that lay above it, was relieved by 
numeions glaciers, which ponr through the valleys to the 
sea. The mefe de glaee is of great extent, and, rising much 
more rapidly and being more broken, gives a picturesque 
effect not belonging to the Greenland side, and adds much 
to the grandeur of its appearance. The mountains ard 
lofty, and are everj-where uniformly covered with ice and 
snow ; and the glacier streams which descend to the sea 
convey the impression almost as if there had once been a 
vtist lake on the mountain-top, from which the overflowing 
waters, pouring down every valley, had been suddenly 
congealed. 

Off Cape Sabine there ore two islands, which 1 name 
Brevoort and Stalknecht ; and another, midway between 
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them and Wade Point, which I name Leoonte. A deep 
inlet rasuing parallel with the Gadogen lolet of Captain 
Inglefield, fringe all around with glaciers Bet into the 
dftrk rocks like brilliante into a groimdwork of jet, opens 
between Wade Point and Cape Isabella. I leave the 
naming of it ontil I see whether Inglefield has not a bay 
set down there, as I have not with me the official map of 
his erploTatione, 

Cape Isabella is a ragged mass of FIntonic rook, and 
looks as if it had been tnmed oat of Natnre's laboratOTy 
unfinished and pushed up &om the sea while it was yet 
hot, to crack and crumble to pieces in the cold air. Its 
surface is barren to the last degree ; immense chasms or 
canons cross it in all directions, in which there was not 
the remotest trace of vegetation, — great yawning depths 
with jagged beds and crumbling sides, — sunless as the 
Cimerian caverns of 'Avemns. 

As I clambered over crag after cn^, I thought that I 
had not in the summer-time anywhere lit npon a place so 
devoid of life ; but, as if to compensate for tiiis bairenness, 
or through some freak of Ifatnre, a charming cnp-Iika 
valley nestled among the forbidding hills, and upon it I 
stumbled suddenly, Balboa could hardly have been more 
eurpriaed when he climbed the hills of Darien and first 
saw the Pacific Ocean. It was truly a " Diamond of the 
Desert," and the little hermitage in the wilderness of 
Engedi was not a more pleasing sight to the Knight of 
tite Conchant Leopard than was this to me. 

The few hardy plants which I had foimd in aU other 
locallttes had failed to find a lodgment upon the craggy 
slopes of this rough cape, and the rocks stood up in naked 
banenness, without the little fringe of vegetation which 
usually girdles them elsewhere ; but down into this valley 
the seeds of life had been wafted; the grass and moss 
clothed it with green ; and the poppies and buttercups 
sprinkled it over with leaves of gold. In its centre re- 
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poBod a little sparkling lake, like a dituuoud in an emerald 
Betting — a little " charmed eeo," truly, 

" G[rt bj mouataioa wild and hoajy ;" 

and weird and wonderful as any that ever famiBhed theme 
for Norland legend. 

From the lower margin of this lake a stream mahed in 
a series of cascades through a deep gorge to the sea, and 
from the valley a niunber of little rivulets gnrgled among 
the stones, or wound gently through the soft moss-'beds. 
Tracing one of these to its source, I came upon a glen 
which was temiinated abruptly by a glacier, appearing at 
a little distance like a draped curtain of white satin drawn 
across the narrow passage, as if to screen some sacred 
chamber of the hills. As I approached nearer this white 
curtain assumed more solid shape, and I observed that a 
multitudo of bright fountains fluttered over it Near its 
centre a narrow Gothic archway led into a spacious grotto 
filled with a soft cerulean light, fretted with pendants of 
most fantastic shape and of rare transparency, which were 
reflected, as in a silver mirror, on the still surface of a 
limpid pool, from which gushed forth a crystal rivulet, 
pure and sparkling as the cypress-embowered waters that 
laved the virgin limbs of the huntress-queen. 

While peering into the deep recesses <i^ this wonderM 
cave, so chaste and exquisite, where solitude appeared to 
dwell alone and undisturbed except by the soft music of 
streams, I became suddenly consdous of having been 
enticed into danger, Actieou-Uke, unawares. A mass of 
ice broke &om the glacier &out and, splitting into numer- 
ous fragments, the shower came oruahing down upon the 
rocks and in the water near me, and sent me flying pre- 
cipitately and with my curiosity still unsatisfied. 

Betuming to the lake, I followed around its green 
border, plucking, as I went, a nos^ay of bright flowers, 
which have so pleasing an association that they will not 
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find place in the "botanical coUectione," but, rathei*, in 
another collection, — mementos, if less prized, more 
cherished ; and the recollection which I Bhall carry with 
me of this charming valley, and the Btlvery lake, and the 
gashing rivnlets, and the grottoed glacier, will he enhanced 
when Z name them in remembrance of the fairest forms that 
ever flitted acrOBS the memory of storm-beaten traveller, 
and the &irest fingers that ever tnmed Afghan wool into 
a canning device to brighten the light of a dingy cal»ii 1 

TTpon going aahore at Oale Point, I discovered traces of 
Esqnimaox mach more recent than those at Gould Bay 
and other places on the shores of Grinnell Land. Indeed 
they were of anch a character aa to cause me strongly to 
Bospect that the shore is at present inhabited. The clifb 
are composed of a dark sandstone which, to the Borthward 
of the Point, breaks snddenly away into a broad plain that 
slopes gently down to the water's edge. This plain is 
about five miles wide, and is bounded at the north much 
as at the south, by lofty clifls, which rise above the primi- 
tive rocks back of Cape Isabella. The plain was com- 
posed of loose shingle, covered over in many places with 
large patches of green, throi^h which flowed a number of 
broad atreams of water. These streams sprang from the 
front of a glacier which bulged down the valley from the 
mer de glace. It was about fonr miles from the sea, and 
bonnded the greeu and stony slope with a great white wall 
several hundred feet high, above which the snow-covered 
steep of the mer de glace led the eye away up to the bald 
eammits of the distant mountains. As I looked up at 
this immense stream of ice it seemed as if a dozen Ni^aras 
had been boimding together into the valley and were 
frozen in their fell, and the discharging waters of the 
river below had dried up, and flowers bloomed in the 
river-bed. My journal compares it to a huge white sheet, 
hung npon a cord Btretched £rom clifT to cliff. 
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BE ice coming in at length with an easterly wind, 

and being unable to find any harbour (Cadogen 
Inlet was completely filled with ice), we had no 
alternative but to stand away to the eoath ; and 
this we did at a fortunate moment, for the ice crowded in 
against the shore with great rapidity ; and, had ne waited 
longer, we should have bfeen unable to escape, and would 
have been driven upon tho beach by theirreaietible pack. 
We carried the wind along with ns down the coast imtil 
we reached below Talbot Inlet, when wo came upon a heavy 
pack, and held our conreo for Whalo Sound, which I was 
desiious of exploring. Passing close to the land, I had 
an excellent opportunity for observing the coast and pei^ 
fecting the chart, especially of Cadogen and Talbot 
Inlets, both of which were traced around thoir entire 
circniL The coast is everywhere bristliag with glaciers. 
A large island lies below Talbot Inlet, inside of the 
Mittie Island of Captain Inglefleld, and not before laid 
down. 

SUrting the northern margin of the ice, we made a 
course to the north-eastward, across the North Water, 
through one of the most charming days that I have spent 
under the Arctic sldea. There was but tie feeblest 
" catVpaw " to rufSe the sea, and we glided on our way 
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over the still waters thruugh a, bright snnBliiae. Tlie sea- 
was Btadded all over with glittering iceberge and bits of 
old floes, and here Bud tlieie a Bmall streak of ice which 
had become detached from the pack. The beasts of the 
sea and the fowls of the air gathered aronnd ub, and the 
motionless water and the qniet atmosphere were alive. 
The walms came snorting and bellowing throngh the sea- 
aa if to have a look at nB -, the seals in great numbers were 
continually putting up their cunning hcada all around the 
vessel ; the narwhal in large schools, " blowing " lazily, 
thrust their horns out of the sea, and their dappled bodies 
followed after with a graceful curve, as if they enjoyed the 
sunshine and were loath to quit it ; great numbers of 
white whale darted past us; the air and the icebergs 
swarmed with gulls ; and flocks of ducks and auks were 
flying over ns ^ the time. I sat upon the deck much of 
the day, trying, with indifEerent enccese, to convey to my 
portfolio the exquisite green tints of the ice which drifted 
past UB, and watching a most singular phenomenon in the 
heavens. These Arctic skies do sometimes play &nta8tio 
tricks, and on no occasion have I witnessed the exhibition 
to such perfection. The atmosphere had a rare softness 
and thronghoat almost the entire day there was visible a 
most remarkable mirage or refraction,— an event of very 
frequent occurrence during the calm days of the Arctic 
summer. The entire horizon was lifting and doubling 
itself continually, and objects at a great distance beyond 
it rose as if by strange enchantment and stood snspraided 
in the air, changing shape with each changing moment. 
Distant icebergs and floating ice-fields, and coast-lines 
and mountains were thus brought into view ; sometimes 
preserving for a moment their natural shapes, then widening 
or lengthening, rising and felling as the wind fluttered or 
fell calm over the sea. The ohuiges were as various as 
the dissolfing images of a kaleidoscope, and every form of 
which the im^nation conld conceive stood out against 
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the sky. At oa3 momeat a sharp spire, the prolonged 
image of a distaat ia9antaui-paftk, wonld shoot ap; and 
this would fashion itself into a cross, or a spear, or a 
hmoaa form, and would then die away, to be replaced by 
an iceberg which appeared as a oastle standing upon the 
sammit of a hill, and the ice-fields comii^ up with it 
flanked it an either side, seeming at one mameat like a 
plain dotted with trees and animals; again, as rugged 
taountaina ; and then, breaking np after a while, disclosing 
a long line of baars anl dogs and birds and men dancing 
in the air, and skipping &ont the sea to the skies. To 
picture this strange speotaole were an impossible task. 
There was no end to the forms which appeared every 
instant, melting into other shapes as suddenly. For 
hours wo watched the "insubstantial pageant," until a 
wind from the north ruffled the sea ; when, with ita first 
breath, the whole sceno melted away as quickly as the 
"baseless fabric" of Prospero's "vision;" and from 
watching ^ese dissolving images, and wooing the soft air, 
we were, in a couple of hours, thrashing to windward 
through a fierce storm of rain and hail, nndei close-reefed 

We bad some ngly knocking about and some naftow 
escapes in the thick atmosphere, before we reached Whale 
Sound. A heavy pac^ apparently hanging upon the 
Carey Islands, drove us far up tho Korth Water ; and, to 
get to our destination, we were obliged to hold in close to 
Hakluyt Island. Here the air having fUlen calm, I pulled 
ashore ; and, when we set out to retom, we found our- 
selves enveloped in a fog which caused us some alarm. 
Observiug its approach, we pulled to catch the schooner 
before the dark curtain closed upon ns, bat were overtaken 
when almost a mile away. Having no compass we 
became totally ignorant of which way to steer; and, 
although we heard the ship's bell and an occasional 
discharge of gims to attract our attention, yet, so decep- 
2o 
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tive is the ear where the eye is not concerned in guiding 
it, that no two of us canght the sound &om tho same 
direction ; so we lay on our oars, and trusted to fortune. 
After a while, a light wind sprang up ; and the schooner, 
getting under way, by the merest chance bore ri^t upon 
us, and came so suddenly in iriew out of the dark vapours 
that we bad like to have been run down before we coold 
get headway on the boat. 

We had much difficult^-, owing to the fogs, current, and 
icebergs, in getting up Whale Sound ; but, after much 
patient perseverance, we arrived at length in Barden Bay, 
and came to anchor off the native settlement of Netlit. 

The settlement was found to be deserted. The fog 
lifting next day, disclosing much heavy ice, among which 
it would be dangerous to trust the schooner, I took a 
whale-boat and pulled up the Sound. 

The Sound narrows steadily until a few miles beyond 
Barden Bay, where the coasts run parallel until the 
waters terminate in a deep bay or gulf, to which I gave 
the name of the enterprising navigator, Oaptain Inglefield, 
who first passed the entrance to it. The coast on the 
north side runs much further south than appears on the 
old charts ; and two conspicuons headlands, which Ingle- 
field mistooh for islands, I have designated on my chart 
by the names which the supposed islands have on his. A 
cluster of islands at the further end of the gulf I called 
Harvard Islands, in remembrance of the University at 
Cambridge, to members of whose &culty I am indebted 
for many courteous attentions while fitting out is Boston ; 
and a range of noble mountains which rise &om the head 
of the gulf and with stately dignity overlook the brood 
•met (fo jioce, holding the vast ice-flood in chec^ I named 
the Cambridge Hills. 

On the south side of the Sound, toward which the Har- 
vard Islands seem to trend, there are two prominent capes 
which I named respectively Cape Banks and Cape 
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Lincoln ;* while two deep bays are designated as Cope's 
Eay and Hairison Ba^r. Another, on tlie nortb side, I 
caUed Armsbj Ba^. 

I had to regret that I oould not reach the farther end 
of tihe gulf. The ice for about twenty miles remained 
qnite scdid and impenetrable, so that I was obliged to draw 
bftch. Skirting along the southern coast we came upon 
the village of Iteplik and found it inliabited by abont thirty 
people. They were living in seal-skin tents, three in 
nnmber, oud were overjoyed to see us. Near by, there was 
a rookery of anks similar to that near Fort Fonlke, which, 
together with the seal and walma that were oheerred to be 
very numerous in all parts of the Sound, fiimislied them 
ample subsistence. I^ere were in all nine fiunilies, but 
there was no fomily that consisted of more than four 
persons, — the parents and two children. The largest 
family that I have seen among them was that of £alutn- 
nah. Hana told me of several &milies of three children ; 
and Tattarat, now a lonely widower, lives on Northumbe^ 
land Island, near the auk-hill of that place, with three 
orphans ; and his wife bore him a fonrth, which disap- 
peared in some mysterions manner soon after its mother 
died and while it was yet a babe at the breast. 

With the aid of Hans, I endeavoored to get at a correct 
estimate of the whole tribe, and, commencing with Cape 
York, took down their names. In this community there 
can be no domestic secrets, and everybody knows all about 
everybody else's business, — where they go for the smnmer, 
and what luck they have had in honting, — and talk and 
gossip about it and about each other just aa if they were 
civilized beings, having good names to pick to pieces. 
But I strongly suspect that Hans grew tired of my 
questioning and cross-questioning, and stopped short at 

• In hononr of His Excellency N. P. Banks, Governor of Massa- 
diQsetta, and of His Honour F. W. Linads, Mayor of BoBton,ftt the 
time of my sailing, in 1860. 

2 2 
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seventy-two. I have good reaaon to believe, however, 
tbftt tjie tribe numbers more nearly one bnndred. I 
obtained a complete list of the deaths which hod t^sn 
place since Dr. Eane left them, in 1855. They amoimted 
to thirty-fonr; and, daring that time, there had been only 
nineteen births. 

Their marriage engagements are, of nece^ty, mere 
matters of convenience. Their customs allow of a plnrality 
of wives; bat among this tribe, even if there were 
sofGcient women, no banter probably could support two 
families. The marriage arrangement is made by the 
parents, and the porldes are fitted to each other as their 
^es best suit. When a boy comes of age, he marries the 
first girl of suitable years. There is no marriage cerc~ 
mony further than that the boy is required to cany olf 
his bride by main force ; for, even among thsse blubber- 
eating people, the woman only saves her modesty by a 
sham reeistance, although she knows years beforehand 
that her destiny is sealed and that she is to become the 
wife of the man &om whose embraces, when the nuptial 
day comes, she is obliged by Uie inexorable law of public 
opinion to free herself if possible, by kicking and scream- 
ing with might and main until she is safely landed in the 
hnt of her fatnre lord, when she gives up the combat very 
. cheerfully and takes posseesion of her new abode. The 
betrothal often takes place at a very early period of life 
and at very dissimilar i^es. A bright-looking boy named 
Arko, which means " The spear thrower," who is not over 
twelve years of ^e, ia engaged to a girl certainly of 
twenty, named Eartak, " The girl with the lai^e breasts." 
Why was this ? I inquired. " There is no other woman 
' for him." I thought he looked rather dubioua'of his future 
matrimonial prospects when I asked him how soon he pro- 
posed to carry off this big-breasted bride. Two others, 
whom I judged to be about ten years each, were to be 
married in this romantic style as soon as the lover had 
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caught his first seal. This, I was told, is tho test of man- 
hood aud msturily, 

I talked to the oldest hunter of the trihe, an ancient, 
patrioTchal'looking indiyidual named Eesarsoak, — " He of 
thewhitehaiTs," — abont the fotnre of thetribe. The pro- 
spect to him was the same as to Kalutnnah, — "Oar 
people have but s few more suna to live I" Woold they 
all come np to Etah if I should retam, and sta^ there, and 
bring guns and htuiters ? HIb answer was a prompt, " Yes," 
He told me, as Ealatouah had done before, that Etah was 
the beet hunting-place on the coast, only the ice broke <q» 
so soon and was always dangerous ; while Whale Sound 
was &ozen during nearly ^ the year, and gave the 
hnnters greater seoniity. 

After returning to the schooner, I pnlled up into 
Bardan Bay, takii^ with me the magnetic and anrveyii^ 
iuatmments and facilitieB for completii^ my botanicsd 
and other odlleotions, and for photographing the fins 
scenery of the bay. Landing on its north shore, we 
found the hill-side covered in many places with a richer 
green sward than I had ever seen north of TJpemavIk, 
except once on a former occasion at Northumberland 
Island. The slope was girdled with the same tall oUfb 
which everywhere meet tho eye along this coast ; and the 
same snnunei streams of melted snow tomhled over them 
and down the slope &om the mountain sides. The day 
^as qnite calm and tho sky almost clondless. The sun 
shone l»oadly upon us, and the temperature was 51°. 
Immense schools of whales and walros, with an occa- 
sional seal, were sporting in the water ; flocks of sea- 
fowl went careering about the icebergs and through 
the air, aud myriads of butterflies fluttered among the 
flowers; while from the opposite side of the bay aa 
immense glacier,* whose boe was almost buried in the 
sea, carried the eye along a broad and winding valley, up 
steps of ice of giant height, and over smooth plains Ut 
* IbaveDBmed thUglftciei in honour of Professor John TjudslL. 
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whiteness, oroimd ilie base of the hills, until at lei^th 
the b1(^ pierced the very clouds, and, reappearing above 
the curling Tapoore, was lost in the bine canopy of the 



Three glaciers were visible from my point of obeerra- 
tion — a small one, to the right, barely touching the 
wat«r, and hangii^;, as if in sospensive agony, in a steep 
declivity ; another, at the head of the bay, was yet miles 
away from the sea ; while before us, in the centre of the 
bay, there came pouring down the rough and broken 
flood of ice bef(»6 alluded to, which, bul^ng far out into 
the bay, formed a coast-line of ice over two miles long. 

The whole glacier system of Greenland was here spread 
out before me in miniature. A lofty mountain-ridge, like 
a whale's back, held in check the expanding ffl«r tie ^aee, 
but a brood deft cut it in twain, and the stream before 
me had burst through the opening like cataract rapids 
tumbling from the pent-up vniters of a lake. The sub- 
limity and picturesqueness of the scene was greatly 
heightened by two parallel rocky ridges, whose crests 
were to the left of the glacier. These crests are trap- 
dykes, left standing fifty feet perhaps above the sloping 
hill-eide below them, by the wasting away of the sand- 
stone through which they have forced their way in some 
great convolsion of Nature. 

On the day following, I visited this glacier and made 
a careful examination of it, pulling first along its firont in 
a boat and then mounting to its surface. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more startling 
to the imagination or more snggestive to the mind than 
the scene presented by this two miles of ice coast-line, as 
I rowed along within a few fathoms of it. The glacier 
was broken up into the most singular shapes, and pre- 
sented nothing of that uniformity nsnid to the glacier's 
&ce. It was worn and wasted away until it seemed l^e 
the front of some vast incongruous temple— here a groined 
roof of some hnge cathedral, and there a pointed window 
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or a fTorman doorway deeply moulded ; wMe on all aides 
were pillars ronnd and flated, and pendants dripping 
crystal drops of the purest water, and all bathed in a soft, 
blue afmoaphere. Above these wondrous archways and 
galleries there was still preserved the same Gothio cha- 
racter — tall spires and pinnaoles rose along the entire 
front and multiplied behind them, and new forme met 
the eye continnally. The play of light and the magical 
softness of the colour of the sea and ice was perfectly 
charming, as the scene I have heretofore described among 
the icoboigs. Strange, there was nothing cold or for- 
bidding anywhere. The ice seemed to take the warmth 
which suffused the air, and I longed to pull my boat far 
within the openings, and paddle beneath the Gothic arch- 
ways. The dangers from falling ice alone prevented me 
from entering one of the largest of them. 

PuUing around to the west side of the glader, I clam- 
bered up a steep declivity over a pile of mud and rock, 
which the expanding and moving ice had pushed out &om 
its bod. Once at the top of this yielding slope, the eye 
was mot by a perfect forest of spires ; but it was not easy 
to get on the glacier itself. Along its margin, half in 
mud Bud rock and half in ice, a torrent of dirty water 
camo teariug along at a furions pace, disclosing the 
laminated strneture of the ice in a very beautiful manner; 
and this was not easily crossed. At length, however, 
X come to a spot where the chief feeder of this rushing 
stream branched off at right angles, coming irom the 
glacier itself, and I had no difficulty in wading across 
above tlie junction of the two arms. Following thence Dp 
the eastward branch as it dashed wildly down in a succes- 
sion of cataracts, cnttii^ squarely across the lnTninia or strata 
(which lay at an ai^le of about 36°), I came at length 
to a place where the ice was much distorbed, and ruse by 
broken steps &om the plain on which I stood to the height 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, and right oat from 
this wall came the mshing torrent, hissing and foaming 
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frtnn a m<mBtroiis tnnuel, to wliiali the Croton Aqnednot 
would be a pigmy. It was a strai^e sight The ice was 
perfeotlj pnre and transparent ; and yet, ont of its very 
heart, wm pouring the maddy stream of which I have 
made moitioii, and which, although the comparisoa is 
rather remote, reminded me of the image which Yiigil 
drawB of the Tiber, when .^^neas first beheld its tnrbid 
waters, pouring oat &om beneath the bright and lovely- 
foliage which overepreod it. 

The tunnel oat of which the waters poured was about 
ten yards wide and as many high, the supporting roof 
beii^ composed <^ every form of Oothio aroh, &etted 
Aud fluted in the most marveUouB manner, and pnre as 
the most stainless alabaster ; yet the distaat efEect within 
the tunnel was quite different — the dar& stream b^ieatb 
being reflected above ; and truly, if I might he allowed 
to paraphrase a line of Diyden — 

" The nD^; bottom o'er the aroh was thrown." 

I clambered within this tunnel as &r as I could, alcaig 
a Blippery shelf above the tumbling waters, until the light 
was almost shut out behind me, but &r enough to per- 
ceive that, on my right hand, other tunnels discharged 
into this main sewer, as the underground culverts which 
drain into the nmin artery the refuse of a city. 

Betuming to the open air, I pursued my way up tiie 
glacier for a couple of miles farther, and discovered that this 
stream had its origin in tlie mountain on the right, where 
the melting snows rolled over the rocky slope, evidently 
by a newly-formed channel, for the water was tearing 
through moss-beds and deposits of sand aud silt, and 
rushing thence on the glacier, tumbled headlong hundreds 
and hundreds of feet, down into a yawning chasm. This 
chasm or crevasse no donbt extended to the bottom of the 
glacier, and the water, afl«r winding along the roc^ bed 
under the ice, finally boa found its way into the cracks 
formed by the ice in its descent over a steep and rugged 
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dedlvity, and has slovlf vc«n away the tannels or 
onlverte which I have described. 

I had How oome to the gorge in the moimtun through 
which the glaoier descends to the sea. The view of t^ 
ghtcier from the nurgia is, at this point, somewhat like 
what I &iiof the xiuit de glace at TrSlaporte, in the Alpe, 
would be if the Grande Jorasse and Mont Tacol, and tiio 
oth^ mountains which form the cradle for the glacier de 
LSehaud and the glacier du Qeant, and their bibutaries, 
were all levelled. Instead of the variety disclosed in the 
Alpne view, the eye lights here npon one expandii^ 
stream instead of many streams, which nanowa as it 
a^iroaohes the pass until it is about two miles over ; 
thence desoending the steep declivity to the sea, breaking 
up as it moves over the rougher places in the manner 
before dee<^bed. 

In all my glacier e^ierience I had not seen anything 
so fully exhibiting the principles of glacier movement or 
so forcibly illustrating the river-like character tS the 
crystal stream. To scale the glacier further was not in 
my power ; but the eye climbed np, step by step, through 
the motmtain-pass to the giddy summit, and (ks tJie imagi- 
nation wandered from this icy pinnacle over <>ea and 
mountain, it seembd to me that the world did not hold 
any more impressive evidence of the greatness and the 
power of the Almighty hand ; and I thought how feeble 
were all the efEbrts of man in comparison. As I turned 
away and commenced my descent, I found myself re- 
peating these lines of Byron, penned as his poet-fiuicy 
wandered np the ice-girdled steeps and over the ice- 
crowned summits of the Alps : — 

The pa]aoe» of Nature^ ^rhaee vast walls 
'Ba.ya pinnacled in cloada their mowj Kal|>a, 
And throned Etemitj in icj halls 
Of cold sublimity." 
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||T Gtor; is soon ended. Havrng completed the 
exploration of Whale Sound, we tripped our 
BBchoT and stood soattiward. The heavens 
were bright and the air soft with a enmrner 
warmth ; and as we glided down the wayeless waters, all 
sparkling with icebergs, watching the scene of onr ad- 
ventures slowly sinking away behind na under the crimson 
trail of the midnight sun, it seemed truly as if smooth 
seas and gentle winds had come to invite ns home. 

But this repose of the elements was of short dniatioQ. 
A dark cnrtain rose aflier a while above the retreating 
hi l l s, and sent ns a parting salute, in the shape of a storm 
of snow and wind, so that we were soorr obliged to gather 
in some of our canvas, and keep a sharp look-out. 

My purpose was to reach the " West Water," by making 
a coarse toward Pond's Bay, then rouad ihe "middle 
ice " to the southward, and make an easterly course for 
the Grreenland coast 

The atmosphere cleared up at length, but the wind held 
on fiercely. Being &om the north-north-east, it seemed 
to me then to fevour an easterly rather than a westerly 
passage ; so, having reached a little below the latitude of 
Cape York, on the meridian of 73° 40' wiihont discovering 
any signs of ice, I changed my original purpose, and 
-alteri]^ the coarse of the schooner, struck directly across 
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Melvillo Bay for TJpemaTik. The reault proved the 
prudence of this change. In twenty-four hours we ran 
down nearly two degrees of latitude, and hauled in seven 
d^rees of longitude, finding ourselves at noon of August 
10th in latitude 74° 19'-, longitude 66", without having 
encountered any ice seriously to trouble us, Thfe air still 
holding clear, we had no difBculty in avoiding the bergs. 

The sea had by this time become very angry, and I was 
^moet as anxious as I had been the year before, when 
entering the bay &om the south. The atmospbete was, 
however, perfectly clear. ^ 

While boondii^ along, It^ging ten knots an hour, we 
almost ran oTor an inunense polar bear, wbich was 
swimming in the open water, making a fierce battle with 
tbe seas, and seemingly deeirons of boto^ing us. He was 
evidently much exbauated, and, seeii^ the vessel approach, 
doubtlees had made at her, in search of safety. The 
unhappy beast had probably allowed himself to be drifted 
off on an ice-raft which had gone to pieces under him in 
the heavy soae. Although these polar bears are fine 
swimmers, I much feared that the waves would in the end 
pi-ove too much for this poor fellow, as there was not 
a speck of ice in sight on which he could find shelter. 
As we passed, he touched the schooner's side, and Jenseu, 
who had seized a rifle, was in tbe act of patting an end to 
his ctveer, when I arrested his hand. The beast was 
m^ing such a bravo fight for his life that I would not 
see him shot, more eBj^eoially as the waves were running 
too high to lower a boat for his carcass, without a risk 
which the circumstances did not warrant. 

The presence of this bear warned me that the pack 
-could not be very remote, and accordingly we shortened 
soil, and I took my old station aloft on the fore-yard. 
Sure enough the pack was there, as was soon evidenced by 
an " ice-blink," and in a little while we wore close upon it 
Hauling by the wind, we skirted its margin for some time 
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without dlBoovering any tennmation to it ; and, the ice 
appearing to be very loose and rotten, I etood away again 
on oar southerly course, and entered the first favourable 
lead. It was something of a ventoro, as we could not, 
although the ice was wholly different from that of Smith 
Sonud, owing to the condition of the schooner's bows, 
Btrjfee it with safety. Luckily the wind &Tonred ns, and 
the schooner answering her helm promptly, we managed 
to avoid the floes for about twelve hours, at least withoai 
a tbnmp of any serious consequence, at the end of which 
time the wind had &Uen to cohu ; and this ooutinoing for 
some time, with the temperature several degree below 
freesring, new ice was fonned more than half an inch thick, 
all over Uie sea. 

A light and &ir breeze Bringing up again, we were 
onoe more imder way, omncbing throi^h this crystal sheet 
much to the damage of the schooner's sides, where there 
was no iron, and very embarrassing to onr prepress, for 
we were often absolntely stnck &st. We were glad 
enough when the breeze stiffened and knocked the ioe to 
pieces, giving us a free passage into the " East Water." 

We made land on the morning of the 12th, and found 
it to be the Horse's Head. The pack was now &r behind 
UB, and onr sonthem passage through Melville Bay had 
been made in about Eve hours less time than onr northern. 
From the Horse's Head we jogged on through a foggy 
atmosphere with occasional thick squalb of snow a^ 
light variable winds, until after three days' groping we 
f onnd ourselves again at anchor in Upemavik Harbour. 

While the chain was yet clicking in the hawse-hole, an 
old Dane, dreasod in seal-skins, and possessing a Bmall 
stock of English and a large stock <^ articles to trade> 
pulled off to us with an ^Esquimau crew, and, with little 
ceremony, clambered over the gangway. Knorr met him, 
and, without any ceremony at all, demanded the news. 
" Oh I dere's plenty news." 
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"Ont with it, man I What is it?" 

" Oh ! de Sonf States dey go agin de Xorf States, and 
dere's plenty fight." 

I beard the answer, and, wonderii^ what stnnge com- 
plication of European politics had kindled another Con* 
tinental war, called this Polar Enmteas to the quarter- 
deck. Had he any news from America ? 

" Oh ! 't JB 'merica me speak I De Sout' States, you see ? 
dey go agin de Nort' States, you see ? and dere's plenty 
fight 1" 

Yes, I did see 1 bat I did not believe that he told the 
tmth, and awaited the letters which I knew mnet hare 
come out with the Danish vessel, and which were imme- 
diately sent for to the Goremmont-Hoase. 

It proved that letters had been brought for us by our 
old Mend, Dr. Bndolph, who had returned a few weeks 
before &om Copenh^en, and who kiudly brought them 
aboard himself as soon as ;he knew of our arrival, and 
almoBt before my meseenger had reached the shore. 

These and some files of papers, and the Doctor's 
memory, gave as the leading occurrences which had taken 
place at home up to near the end of March, 1861. We 
learned of the inauguration of the new President and of 
the leading events following his election, bat of the 
startling incidents of a later period we were ignorant. 
We could not apprehend that war had actually broken out. 
We knew only of the intrigues for a division of the States 
and of the acts looking to that design. We learned that 
suspicion on the one hand, and treason on the other, ruled 
the hour; that threats of violence and irresolute counsels 
had thrown society into a forment 1 and that the national 
safety was imperilled ; but we knew not of the firing on 
Fort Sumter, nor of the bloody wound which the Hation 
had received at Bull Bun ; nor that a vast army for the 
protection of the Capital and the defence of the Govern- 
ment was then growing up on the banks of the Potomac. 
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We littlo tliongltt, that in every city, and town, and 
hamlet, the oecnpationB of peace had already given place 
to the passionate excitements of war ; that a cry of indig- 
nation and anger had gone up throughout the land against 
men who, pledged to protect the national flag and the 
national name, had abandoned and repudiated them ; or 
that tinder the banner of States' rights and under the impulae 
of ambition, a powerful party had boldly bid defiance to the 
Federal power and declared their purpose to break the 
Federal compaot. And, even had we heard these things, it 
would have been difficult for us to have thus suddenly- 
realized that, in a single year, human folly and human 
madness had so completely got the better of right and reason. 
■ I occupied myself while the schooner lay at TJpemavik 
with visitii^ a magnificent glacier nine miles wide, which 
discharges into a fiord named Aukpadlatok, about forty 
milea from the town. Kear ttiia glacier there is a htinting- 
etation of the same name which is superintended by a 
Dane, called Philip, who lives there in the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty, with an Esquimau wife and a huge 
family of childron, among whom are four Ml-grown half- 
breed boys, — the best hunters, I was told, north of Proven. 
My surveys detained me several days at Philip's hut, and, 
before I lefE^ I had made full arrangements with himself 
and his scal-skin-ooated boya and his wife and daughters, 
to make sledges, for which I gave them abundant materials, 
and fur-clothing, and skin-lines ; and I engi^ed them to 
rear and accumulate dogs for me, that I might be well 
supplied when I came back the next year. 

After leaving TJpernavik, light and baffling winds kept 
us at our old trade of dodgiug the icebergs for four days, at 
the end of which time we were at anchor in Goodhaven, 
and I was enjoying, as I was sure to do, the conrteoua 
hospitality of my old friend, Inspector Olnk. 

This settlement is aitnated on the south side of Disco 
Island, and takes its name &om the excellence of the 
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harbour, wbicli is completely laad-locked. It is tli& 
principal colony of Nor^ Greenland, and, being the resi- 
dence of the Viceroy or Soyal Inspector, lias attached to 
it an air of importance not belonging to the other stations. 

Mr. Olrik exhibited to me an order irom his GoTem- - 
ment, commanding the Greenland officials to give atten- 
tion to my requirements, and offering me at the same time 
as well his official as {>erBonal good ofBces. Being on my 
'way h(ane, I had little occasion to avail myself of this 
gracious act of the Danish Government ; but I informed 
the Inspector of my future purposes and signified to Tiin^ 
my desire to avail myself of its privileges next year. I 
am glad of an opportunity publicly to express my admiror- 
tion of the conduct of the Danish Government toward the 
Arctic e^oditions of whatever nationality ; and in my 
own case it was the more personally gratifying, and the- 
more highly appreciated, that I had no " Department " 
orders wherewith to back up my chums to consideration. 

From the Chief Trader, Mr. Anderson, as well as from 
the Inspector, I had much kindly assistance in perfecting^ 
my collections and in completing my series of photo- 
graphic views, and I found myself so agreeably as well as 
profitably occupied that I was truly loath to quit the good 
harbour ; but it was necessary for me to be hastening 
home, as the nights were growing dark, and I did not 
wish to be caught among the icebergs without some sun- 
light to guide me ; so, when the first fine wind came, I 
huddled my collections aboard, bade good-bye, saluted the 
Danish ensign for the last time, and — well, we did over 
^ain what wo had done a dozen tunes before^dove into 
a villainous fog-bank, out of which came a rush of wind 
that sent us homeward a little faster than we cared to go. 

It was a regular equinoctial storm, and, from the time of 
leaving Disco until we had passed Newfoundland, it scarcely 
onee relaxed its grip of us. We were blown out through 
Davis Strait even more fiercely than we had been blown 
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in. At one time we were beset with a perfect bmricane, 
and Iiow the acliooner staggered through it wae little short 
of a miracle. Ulysses conld hardly have had a worse 
dnstii^, when hie stapid cre^ let loose all the winds 
which ^cdns had so Undly bagged up &r him. Every 
stitch of canvas was rij^ied up but the little lag of a top- 
sail, under which we scudded before the gale throngh four 
days, mnmng down in one fou>and-twenty hoars two 
hundred and twenty miles of latitude. The seas which 
came tumbling after ns, each one seemingly determined to 
roll over the poop, were perfectly fr^htfol ; especially 
when one looked aloft and eaw the little patch of canvas 
threatening every utmuent to give way, and heard the 
waters gurgling under the counter as the stem went down 
and the bows went up, while a very Xiagara was roaring 
and curveting after us, as if maddened with defeat, and 
with each new effort the more determined to catch the 
craft before she should mount the crest ahead. But she 
slipped from under every threatening danger aa graoefally, 
if not OS 

" Swift, aa an e«gle cleaving the liquid air," 

and leaving the parted billows foaming and roaring behind 
her, passed on triumphant and tmharmed. 

When off Labrador, the wind hauled suddenly to the 
westward, and we had to give up the chase, and get "iSie 
schooner's head to it. McCormick had managed to pateh 
up the foresail, and, getting a triangular piece of it rigged 
for a storm-Bail, we proposed to_ heave her to. There did 
not appear to be much chance of a Baccessfnl termination 
to this new venture, but it waa clearly 'this or nothing. 
The sail was set and the determination come to just in 
time, for we shipped a terrible sea over the quarter, tho 
schooner gave a lurch to leeward, and then rightod so 
suddenly Ihat the little top-sail which had done us such 
good service went into ribbons, the top-mast cracked off at 
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the cap, aad cmah went the jib-boom rigbt Bnuy aft^rivard. 
"Hard a-leel" was i&tber a melancholy. Bort of order to 
give under the circmnstaooeB, end, aa was to be expected, 
when the helm went down we were thrown into the trough 
of the next sea, where we were caught amidships by tiie 
□gliest wave that Z ever happened to look upon, and down 
it thundered npon us, etaving in the bulwarks, sweeping 
the decks &om stem to stem, and carrying eveiything over- 
board, OUT water-casks inclnded. The schooner shivered 
all over as if every rib in her little body was broken, and 
for a moment I felt sure that she was knocked over on her 
beam ends ; but the craft Beemed to posaesa more liveB 
than a cat, and, righting in an instant, shook herself free 
of the water, took the next wave on the bow, roee to it 
nobly, and then shot BqntO'ely into the wind's eye. 
" Bravely done, little lady 1" was McCormick's caressing 
approval of her good behaviour. 

We lay hove to for three days, at the end of which 
time we found ourselves drifted from our conrse two 
hundred miles. Meanwhile, there had been a good deal 
of alarm caused by the loss of our water-casks. We had 
an extra cask or so in the hold, but these coiild not be got 
np without removing tlie main-hatch, an effort not to be 
thought of, as the decks were flooded and the vessel would 
be swamped ; so I at once set myself to wOTk to remedy 
the evil, and succeeded perfectly. With a teakettle for 
a retort and a barrel for a condenser, I mani^ed to distil 
water enough for the entire ship's company ; and, in less 
than three hours after the dinister, bU alarm vanished 
when it was known that a stream of pure water was 
trickling from this novel contrivance in the officers' cabin 
at the rate of ten gallons a day. 

The damaged condition of the sohooner compelled ns, 

when off ffova Scotia, to make a port as speedily as 

possible, and accordingly we put into Halifax. Our 

reception there was nuwt gratifying, and among a people 

2d 
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&med for hoflpitalitf we had abandant reason to rejoicse 
over the ill winds wMch had blown ne ao mnch good. 
The admiral of Her Britannic Majesty's fleet, then in 
Halifax Harbour, generously tendered the use of the 
GoTemment GonreuienceB for repairing my crippled veseel ; 
and from the officers of Her Majesty's cItII service and of 
the sqnadron and garrison ; from the Mayor and many 
other citizens of Halifax, — moet especially &om the 
Medical Society, — the I^pedition received attentions which 
exhibited not less a friendliness of disposition for our- 
selves than respect for the flag nnder which oiir explora- 
tions had been made. 

Up to the time of our arrival at Halifax we had, of 
coarse, no further news than what reached ns at TJper- 
navik. We had soarcely dropped our aaichor before a 
citizen of the town and a conntrymau of my own, neither 
of whom was long a stranger to my friendehip or my 
gratitude, hurried off to give us greetings, and to bring 
the news. They had picked up soriie files of Hew York 
papers on the way, and we soon learned of the terrible 
straggle that had been going on for many moaths. 
Although not wholly unprepared for this by the intelli- 
gence received at TJpemavik, yet we had confidently 
cherished the expeotation that hostilitieB had been avert^ 
by wise and prudent counsellors. The shock was to us 
such as those who bad watched at home the prt^resa of 
events from day to day could perhaps hardly realize. 
The first intelligence I had of the war was the account of 
the BuU Bun battl^ next I heard of the firing on Sumter, 
and then of the riots in Baltimore, and the destruction of 
Norfolk Navy-Yard, and the captnre of Harper's Ferry ; 
and then followed an account of the onivcrsal arming and 
volunteering. 

Wo remained at Halifax not longer than was necessary 
to complete the repairs of the schoon^, wh^i we again 
put to sea, and in four days made the Boston Lights. 
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We picked np a pilot out of the thickest fog that 1 had 
ever seen south of the Arctio Circle, and with a light 
wind stood into the harbour. Ab the night wore on the 
wind foil awaj almost to a calm ; the fog thickened more 
and more, if that were possible, as we sagged along over 
the dead waters toward the anchorage. The night was 
filled with an oppressive gloom. The lights banging at 
the mast-heads of the vessels which we passed Iwd the 
ghastly glimmer of tapers burning in a chamel-honse. 
We saw no vessel moving but our own, and oven those 
which lay at anchor seemed like phantom ships floating in 
the murky air. I never saw the ship's company so life- 
less, or so depressed even in times of real danger. 

The sun was beginning to ponr into the atmosphere a 
dim light when we let go onr anchor ; bat it did not seem 
that we were at home, or that a great city lay near by. 
No one was aniions to go ashore. It appeared as if ea*^ 
one anticipated some personal misfortune, and wished to 
postpone the shock foreboded by his fears. I landed on 
Long Whar^ and found ray way into State Street. Two 
or three figures were moving through the thick vapours, 
and their solemn foot&ll broke the worse than Arctio 
BtHbiess. I reached Washington Street, and walked 
anxiously westward. A news-boy passed me. I seized a 
paper, and the first thing which caught my eye was the 
account of the Ball's Bluff battle, in which had fellen 
many of the noblest sens of Boston ; and it seemed as if 
the very air had shrouded itself in monming for them, and 
that the heavens wept tears for the city's slain. 

I was wending my way to the house of a friend, but I 
thought it likely that he was not there. I felt like a 
stranger in a strange land, and yet every object which Z 
,paased was fitmiliar. Friends, country, everything seemed 
swallowed up in some vast calamity, and, doubtful and 
irresolute, I turned back sad and dejected, and foond my 
way on board again through the dull, dall fog. 
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The terrible reality was now for the first time preseiit 
to my imagination. The Isnd which I had left in the 
happy enjoyment of peace and repose was already drenched 
with blood ; a great conTuleioa had come to scatty the old 
landmarks of the national Union, and the conntry which I 
had known before could be the Bame no more. Mingled 
with these reflections were thonghte of my own career. 
To abandon my pursuits ; to give up a project in which I 
had expended so much time and means ; to have nipped, as 
it were, in the very bud, a work upon which I bad set my 
beart, and to which I had aheady given all the early 
years of my manhood ; to sacrifice all the hopes and all 
the ambitions which had onconraged me through toil and 
danger, with the promise of the fame to follow the 
successful completion of a great object ; to abandon an 
enterprise in which I had aspired to win for myself an 
honourable place among the men who have illustrated 
their conntry's history and shed lustre upon their country's 
flag, were thoughts which first seriously crossed my mind 
while returning on hoard, carrying in my hand the bloody 
record of Ball's Bluff. In the face of the startling intel- 
ligence which had crowded upon me since reaching 
Halifax, and which had now culminated ; in the &ce of 
the duty which every man owes, in his own person, to his 
country when his country is in peril. I could not hesitate. 
Before I had reached my cabin, while our friends were 
yet in ignorance of our presence in the bay, I had resolved 
to postpone the eiecntion of the task with which I bad 
charged myself; and I closed as well the cruise as tbe 
project, by writing a letter to the President, asking for 
immediate employment in the public service, and offering 
my schooner to the government for a gun-boat. 



Five years have now elapsed since the schooner Untied 
States crept te aucbon^e through the murky vapours of 
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Boston Hftrbonr. The terrible etru^Ie then fiist realized 
by me, as at hand, is now orer, and has become an event of 
history. The destinies of individoals are ever subordi- 
nate to the pnblic weal ; and in the presence of groat 
social and political revolutione, when ideas are fringed 
with bayonets, and great interests are in conflict, men 
have little leisure for the consideration of questions of 
science, or of remote projects unconnected with the 
national safety. 

Therefore it is that the further exploration of the Arctic 
r^ions was lost sight of by me during the past few years. 
The &cilities whicli I had acquired, and the advantages 
which I had gained, have been in a great measure sacri- . 
ficed since my return to Boston in October, 1861, and I 
cannot therefore apeab with confidence as to the time when 
the exploration will be renewed. The scheme has not^ 
however, been abandoned, nor are my views in any respect 
changed. I still contemplate the ozecntion of my original 
design, and hope at an early day to carry into effect the 
plan of discovery indicated in the concluding chapters of 
this narrative. It is still my wish to found at Fort 
Foulke such a colony as I have hitherto described, and, 
with a corps of scientific associates, to make that the centre 
of a widely extended system of exploration. The value of 
such a centre will be evident to every instructed mind 
without illnstration, and the availability of the situation 
is shown by the experience of my own party. The pro- 
ject has the more interest at this time in connection with 
the effort by way of the Spitzhergen Sea, contemplated by 
the Prussian government, the inception of which is due to 
the eminent geographer. Dr. Augustus Fetermann. As 
with my own enterprise, that of Sr, Petermann has tempo- 
rarily given place to the neceasitieB of war ; but I have 
been informed that the expedition is contemplated for the 
coming spring. The o^anization of this expedition is 
founded upon, I think, a correct assumption that the Open 
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4o6 ADVANTAGES OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION: 
Sea and the North Pole may bo reached with stenm-TeBsels 
by puehing Hirongh the ice-belt to the west and north of 
Spitzbergen. This route possesBee some advantages over 
that of Smith Sonnd, while it has some dieadnuitt^es. 
The temporary colonization at Port Foulke gives to tha 
Smith Sound route its chief claim over the other, to the 
consideration of the explorer. 

It is aot needful that I shonld here demosBtrate the 
advantages to be derived bom. a oontiunation of the line 
of exploration which I have indicated ; — the age in which 
we live has too moeh profited by researches into every 
department of science, which, not immediately piosecntcd 
with the view to practical advantage, have, by a steady 
enlargement of tho boundaries of human knowledge, 
promoted the intereslfl of commerce, of navigation, of the 
arts, and of everything which concerns the convenienoe 
and tho comfort and the well-being of mankind. In truth, 
civilization has profited most by those discoveries which 
posBessed at the outset only an abstract value, and excited 
no interest beyond the wijls of the academy. The vast 
system of steam communication, which weaves aronnd the 
world its endless web of industry, began in the apparently 
useless experiments of a thoughtful boy with the lid of his 
mother's teakettle; that wonderful net-work of wires 
which spreads over the continents and underlies the seas, 
and along which the thoughts of men fly as with the wings 
of light, results from the accidental touching of two pieces 
of metal in the mouth of Volta ; the lenses of the mam- 
moth telescope of Lord Eosso, which reduced to practical 
uses the celestial mechanism, came from observing the 
magnilying powers of a globule of water ; tho magnetic 
needle which guides the navies of the world to their 
distant destinations, succeeds the casual cgntact of a piece 
of loadstone and a bit of steel ; everywhere, indeed, we 
witness the same constant groirth from what seemed 
unprofitable beginnings ; —the printing-press, the loom. 
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the art of Bolar painting, all sprang from the one Bame 
source, — from minde intent only tipon interrogating 
Nature, and revealing lier mysteries, without knowledge 
of the good to come thoie&om. The progress of scientific 
discovery ia indeed the progress of the human race, and 
the qnestion, Cut bono ? is now no longer asked of him 
who would reveal hidden truths. Wherever men have 
sought wider fields of gain, or power, or usefulness, there 
has been science in the midst of them, — guiding, support- 
ing, and instructing them. Wherever men have sought to 
plant, among barbarous peoples, the emblem of the only 
true religion, there has she gone before, — opening the 
gates and smoothing tho pathway. She has lifted the 
curtain of ignoraaco from the human mind, and Chris- 
tianity, following her advancing footsteps, has banished 
from tho West the ancient superstitions, and the dark 
Pantheism of the East and the Fetich worship of the 
savage tribes are passing away. The light of science and 
the gospel of our Christian faith have moved hand in hand 
together through the world, and, overriding the barriers of 
custom, have, with unselfish zeaJ, steadily unfolded to the 
human understanding the material interests which concern 
this life, and to the human soul the sacred truths of 
Revelation which concern the life to come. 



«^Ali // 
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edition of Milton's Poems. 10 vhirh it n»; be jnitly termed an indie- 
peanble Appendix. 

" An degant volume, and, so far as a short use of it gives one a right to 
pro«oimet,fulig to it ifcjjmrfnf upon."— Ill oslr»ted Times. 

*" -^ inva/uabit ladei, tohich the puAiishers Aoiie done a publie service 
in repriMinff." — Notes uid Queries. 

•• Bythe admirers ofMUon the took iciii be highly appreciated, but iU 
chief value wHl, if wt mistake not, be found in the fa£t Mat it is a compact 
Kord-booh of the English language.^'— Reeord- 

-' Ansujtrs honestly to its title, and is uieli-prinitd, portable^ and cem- 
venient-' — Qosrdisn. 

THE SILENT HOtTB. Essays for Sonday Bending, Origin&l 
sjid aslscted, B7 the Anthof of ■' The Gentle Ufe." 
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^■■'Z?A The Book of the Sonnet: being Selections, with ftn 

-i-.T*rr&S Eh«7 on BnnneU Hnd Sonncleers, Sy th« lute I*igh Hunt, 

Edited, from Che DTLginBl MS., aith mlililiDui, bj S. Aduna Lee, 3 toIb. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modem Authors, 

Life Portraits of Shakspeare; with an Examination of tbe 
AnlbenlicitT, snd > Higtory of tfae Tuimg HepresenliitiDiil of ths Fuet. 
lllosliited hy PhotD(n-»piiB rf anthentic ond received ParlniiW. BqmirB 
tra. at>. ; or with PhoLogrsph dT tbe Will, 2Sj. 

Eichmond and its Inhabitant*, frooi the Olden Time. With 
Memoira ind Mot« ta^ Bichud Crisp. With lllutiatiDni. P«l Bro. 
loi. Si. 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life of the 
AnthoT ; ud ( Verbal Index cDawialDg npnardi or 20.000 reference) b> 
all Che Poema. B7 Charles Deitei Cleveland. New Edition. Svo. 12r. 

Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Indnitilaf Aoconnt of its Present Condition. B^Wm. Leitlag. of the 
General Poet Offlee. 2ad edition, reviied. and enlarged, with ■ PhoUi- 
graphie Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. SmaJl post 8*0. €j- 

" Wilt take its itimd aa a reatty useful book of TtfrreiKe m ihe Aiatary 
of the J^rf. We htartily rfcomnumt it ai a thorougAly careful per- 

" In oonehuvflt, we have only to tav tfutC I' ~ 
ut^flli and complete one — dm that ehoitld be 
youru/ Ewiishman and fa ' 

Tbe Oriffin and History of the English Language, and of the 

early literatnre it Embodies, By Ihe Hon, OfSm T>. Marsh, U. 8. 

8vo, doth BiitiB, lei. 
Lectores on the Englisb Language; formine; the Introdnctory 

Thia is Ihe only anthor's edition. 
Man and Nature ; or, PhyBical Geography as Modified by Human 

AcUon. By Geoi^ P. Marsh. Aotiior ol" Lectoreson the Engliab Lan- 

" Mr. Manh. well /aioum at the author of tiEO of the fnott uholarly 
vyorks yft pttbUthid im the ^iglish lim^uage, tets himtelf m excellent 
tpirit, and with ittvnenu teamiHg, to OuUoate the charader, axd, approri- 

camUlum if Ihe Jobe wtV^l^. In tow daitiau of hie Kark^}^. 
JfimA iraea tJte hMory if ibnuit ijid«^ry at ahaioH in the txleneive 
modifioatum and extirpation of animal and vegtijible life in lhevioode,the 
toatert,andthe«Baii: and. ma conctading chapter, ne Seaaiet the pro- 
bahle and posefftie aeographieal ehanyet yet fobewrfmffht. Ihe whole of 
Jtfr. AftiriS'i 600* u an ehgvent ihowitu) of Me duly ofarre in the eitaS- 
Hilanimi ofharnony tietsoeen nian'i life and theforcei of Jiotur*. to HI to 
btii}Q to theirhfgheet'pQiattthefertihty'ifthetoiittJuTigoaToftheajataai 

phytM well-be^ cfiHaiikitid."—Eiuoiaa. 
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A History of Banks for Saiini^; including a full acconnt of the 

oriRID i^ad pEWnAB of Mr, OladaloDe'i recent pTudentiid meunivft. Bj 
Wil]umUwiiu,A(itboTof'-HerMBJutr'>Uuli." ava.dulh. 12i.- 

Ei^liab and Scotch BolIadB, &c. An extensile Collection. De- 

nesrlf all Ihe Client ind Traditjaituy Bo}lBdl both of Enf-luid ud 
Seotlsnd, in &1) the impoTtsnt vuietlei of farm in whieh the; are eituit, 
with Natiee> o{ the kindred Sallids of Dlher Nitiimg. Edited by F. i. 
Child, new Edition, roiKd by the Editor. B >oli, fup. e)eth. S>. id. orh. 

The English Catalogue of Books: giving the date of pnblic»- 
tion 5 erery bmk pabliBhed from 1B36 to 1863. in Bddit!on to the title, 

Cut&logne." One thick 'olamc of WOpiigee, bolf morocco, l&s. 
Indes to the Subjects of Books nnblisbed in the Unit«d KinEdom 



Subjects of Be 

lisllVectyVei 
reierence., nnder mbjects, eo u 10 eaenre umn 
bookl OD the snbiect reqnircd, each ^Tin^ titit 
dat«- Two TftlnlLble AppendLcet nre ■!» sivea— 

literary SocietieH, PriDling Bocietiea, mnd their ] 



re; gi'ing the (all title of Driginol Works pnbllihed in tt 
worki of inTi^u U>"QKSt ^^n, witrthe^i^ prHerph 



3i. td. Alio Bnpplement, IB^-eO. 8io. id. 

Dr. Woreester'a New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
EaglJih LangniLge. Adapted for Library or Coile^ Refereiice. comprie- 

4ta cloth. 1,»M pp. price Sl(. Af. Half nuia, 3f. 2i. The CheapeM 

Hberer and tafer book, aod majr be pronciinccd the best exuting Englilh 
Lexicon," — Athfnaum. 

The Fnblishers' Circular, and General Kecord of British and 
FoTeiirn Literotnre i giving a transcript of the title-page of erery woi^ 
published in Qreat Britain, and avery work of irjtereet publiehed abroad, 

Fnbliohed regularly on the iBtand l&th oferery MoTLtb, and fivvardad 
pott Dree to ail parla of the wvldou payment of fif. per annom. 

The Indies' Header t with some Plain and Simple Eulea and In- 
itructioDS tor agood ityle of Heading alond, aod l rai^e^ of Belectiom 
fiir Eiereiie. BrOeonreVandeuho^ M.A., Asthorof "Tlie Art of EId- 
tatlos." Fcap.iTo. 01oth,ei. 
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The CUrLcal Assistant : an Elucutionary Guide to tbe Beading 
of tbe Scriptarra ud the litDrgr. KTcnll pBuneei beiiiB muked tot 
Pilih and Kmpbuii: irilh nmc ObKrrBlioDB on Clerica.! Bronibitiu. 
ByOmrgeVBadMiboff, MJ. Fc»p. Sve. Cloth, Si. &(. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential p 



An English Grammar. 
Tiuf lamo. clotb, If. An. 

Latin-Gnglish Lexicon, bj Dr. Andrews. NewEdition. Sto. ISi. 
Thetnperiaritrorthiijnstly.funed LeiicoD isretnined Drer til <itbai 
by tha fiiliieM 0/ ill qnoiitiODi. the mvlndiug in tbe '— ' 

the enclneu of Oie reff reaea u IheoriglDsJ utbon. 



„ .-^^--.^ofirutvstrv andEore."- 

in Dictumary, it 



The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. Bj a Market Gsr- 
Usoue ad Cesium ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 



A Hnndboolt to the Chantiea of 
Jim. Comprisii 
LimdDn uaA it> 
isntte. Cloth I 



Guide ts the Beneii 



Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 5«diiiI Edittm, with Photc- 

fe,tta;!t. from™ddre8>M of His'lato R^ Hi'ghnMr'SlinT^'fot 
th«BiitUiiieFollHI«lBndcareCallrsiru|ied. Wiib an Indca. Oafl 
lemo, hemlifoll; printsd on toned p»per, doth. ^It edges, ij. M. 
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tj Ik. U vrel. Author of " Renha of ■ Buhe 



:'°s 



The Book of tliR Hand ; <>T, the Science of Modern Falmi 
* - "-•g.K.VcnwTs^n.td. "8°^" 



(Jiat ready, 
• tSiVA Xut liambles amongst the Indians bevond the Rock j 

tntiou by the Asllior. Crmni Svn. St. 
Life itmongat the Indians. An entirelj' Neir Edition, fay the same 

AathoT. Crown 8to, 5t, 

School and ScbooIfeUows, A Story of 
Queer Little People. By Harriet Beecher Slowe, Anthor of 

A Bushel of Menj Thoughts. By William Bnsch. Described 

Aiid OraameDled by Harry EDir«rs, with DpwferdB cf 100 IlameroDt 

IllaHMtioiij. Ohlong, price is. id. 
The Story without an End, From the German of Carorfi, by 

Sinh Auatin. Illustrtttd with 16 Origiual Dnwinfti by B. T. i. 

pnn io» wn y bkhi. ig a ro e . Mp. c ^^^^^^^ 

•'UtitlkindoDCoftbe but boo^ tbit wu ecer writtin." 

QKarierty Eeoteuj. J«i- 16QT. 
The Marvels of Onticfl. By F. Marion. Translated anrl edile^ 
by C. W. Quill. With flO Illiutntiaiu. Smmll poit 8vi>. cloth eitr>, 

\S/ieHfy. 

Thunder and Lightning. Translated from the French of De 

Fomielle. hi Dr, T. L.Thipjon. With 38 (nil-psgB Woodcnt*. EidbU 

p«t Am. olotb eitn. [Si«rtly 

The Silver Skalea: R 8K-ry of Holland Life. Edited by W.H.G. 

KmEtton. Illnatntcd, sniil] p«t gro. cloth eitTB, 3s. M. 
The Boy's Own Book of BoaU, By W. H. G. Kingston. BIo*- 
tmlioiu hy B. Wccdon, ea)ir»Ted by W, J. Linton. An Entirely Nmr 

" Thii wea-mrittni, mtU'terinipfa too*."— AlhenKun. 



Tlio Kire Ships. A Story of the D: 
TbeCrniM of tbe Frolic, 6i. 
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cloth. U 
Great Fan Storiee. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomu Archer 

Id 4S CDlsnnd piolnm of Gdnrd Wfhnen. BtsntiraUj priDled a 
»]t>im. lOf . 6d. PLhId, Or. well boond in clath. giH fdgfl. 

Or VI Eiffht teparate baaks. If. eacfL, cotoiired. id, ptam. 
The CbsTTy-«iLoa»d Cit, The Lir» Rwikiiig- Hone. Muler Ml^ 
chief. CDDllaKellie. HuirHigli -Stepper. Gr^at l nmnm a'a SpecUclet. 

r Little Friende. By Harriet 

Under the Wavei ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annia 
£. Ridlej'. Impl. laau. doth atn, vith coloiired illulrMion CloUi. 
4l.; gilt adgM, «. M. 

JitiB Acmti/UIv niultratrd:— 
Little Bird Red sad LUtle Krd Blue, ColonKd.Sf. 
Snow-Flikn, uid whiit ther told tha Children. Coloimd, Gi. 
CHlild'l Booh of the SngBcitj of Animnli. Si- 1 or ooloored, Tt. U. 

Child's TreuiuT of BtoIT Boohs, il, ; or coloDred, It. U. 
How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Euginei a Book fi>r 
Emily's Choice; an Australian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Fratic, 



's Home. By Maud Jeaims 
QoldeD Hair: a Story for Toung People. By Sir Lascellet 

Wnull, But, With Elfiht fail page Illumtiaul. Si. 
Bluk Puthn; B Bor's Adventnro uhodr the Red Bhiu. 

Paol Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Bot». Sdited by 
Fruh Freemin. With ati Illoitntioa bf Cbnitt Eeena. Fop. »n. 



iior B07. Bj W. H. Q. Kiamtsn. 

nson ; or, the Adventures of a I^'ather and 

omDeMrtldind. With EtqiluUiOT Netn end 
id Semad fleiiH. Mew Edltioi, wnpleM Id tor 
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Geugrapby f >r my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

fnthor of ■' Unci* Tum'i Cabin," An. ^iTuj»d Knd Edited bf u Eoa. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventuree of Leather-Stockins; : 

A Book lor Bop. compiled tmm Ccoper'i Bsrim of " Lntliei-SliHknig 
Tklei." P»ii. dcth,ll1nBt»led,&(. 

Child's Play, Illustrated with Siileen Colonred Drawings by 
B. T. B,. printed in bo-Blmilfl by W. Dicka' pnciu, and ammmeated 
vith IniUsl LetUn. Nev edition, with India pimcr tinti, njal Bvo. 
oloUi e«Tm, IwveUed cloth, 1i. U, The Original Edition of tbil work 
wu pnbliihed M One GHmm. 

Child's Delimit. Porty-two Songs for the IJttle Ones, with 

foiiy-tao Ficlnra. 1>. ; eolonred, ll. 9lL 

Goody FiattB, and her Two Cats. By Tbomu Hiller. Fcap. 



Hark Willson'a First Reader. 

Alphabet " and " The Fiirtnra Ft 

TheFiotureAiphabet; urChild'sFiraCLetterBook. Withnew 
The Fiotore Primer. 6d. 

HISTORY AMD BIOOIIAPHY. 

jV* '^JTTTi Life of John Jamea Audabon, the Nataralis^ ID- 

^gffil Efliled, ftom mattriali jnpplied hy hi! ifidow, by Kbert Bo- 

Madame Becamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. IWiis- 
lated fniu tha Fleoeb Bad ediud bv 1. M. LnTiter. Willi Psrtimil. 
Crown Svo. 7». flit 

The Conspiracy of Count Fieschii an Episode in Italian Histo^. 

Br M. De Celena. Tranalated itj Dsiid Hilton. Eiq.. Author ofa 
" Hiitory of Brigandage." With Portrait. Bto. 13(. 
"~ " '■ead with ffj 



prehensioe study of hitiian fiiitary," — ObsCTi-er 

--'--'- '^'- '"uaiisii Tmaiic a. . , 

acffiU HI lAe nutnipuiation ff/^wrti,"— Londi 



titms.m wsa in ircrtdag'u^e. T'- •<-•-'-■■ --- 

UbIeS (0 Hr. Whrrler for intrsdudng 



:cfedagj^ aSk. Tht ^gliih ptdilic are ffve^tJy 
ii Atre rfpratuced in capital finJ^rjA." — £1 
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eaduringthe Beb«11iiin; campngiiig 

Ironclad FJfel. By Cbaile) B. BojTitoii, 



A History of America, from the Declanttjon of Independ«ice 

G»rge BucTDft ; AriDiiig the Ihird vidsme of the HisUrf of ihe Ai 
ricui Roviilntiixi. 8va. cloth, \2s. 

A History of Briefi 
more cclebntcd Sri, 
clDlh, Itl. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Oipay Laneaaee. 

By Waltar SimMQ. PM B-o, lOf. M. 

A Hbtory of West Point, the United SWtes MiJitary Academy 

ud iU MtlJUry Impnrtsjlie. BrClpC £. O, Bajataa, A.U. Wilh 

The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Ha«tings to Waterloo. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irring. 5 vols. 
FDF»I Bto. 13(,euh. LibnrrinctDiUdSdiUDii, 5 nig, &p. em. V. It. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefiilly 

£diE«d by A. H, CloDgb, Esq, eometiDie Fellow of Oriel Colleoe, Oxford^ 

"'Ptutarcf^t nvet^vHt^ read buthtmtandi,andintAevertimqf Mr, 
WoKoA."— OnmrterlT Hovia-. 

it icorthy of all jvaite, and we kept that it viU 



The Life and Correspondence of Benjamin Sllliman, M.D,, 

College, U.S.A. ChieS; trim hi> Don MES. Hsd DIuy. VyQtmgt 
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SC(£3^ OCIAL Life of the Chineie : a Bunoeireotype of Daily 

IRSW Lift in Cbim. GiiDdaiiHd frsm UiB Work of the B«. J. Uog. 

*• 2S* bock bg/ore uj rupptiii a tart/e quantitt/ 0/ raisutt and vaiuabi* 
b^fOrmatioH cowxritvxg a cov/itiy of hi^Keommttcial and ttatvjviiisi^iart- 
ana^attdfata which the oiWMHto/popuiiTinJtfTniatvmiieBeKTtufretlwi 
VrdauirUj/ uaniy. Tht raiihortJ>efiJaiinth the authority Cjfa^tye-vitnam; 
and Urn nuimtrHat of deiaii kIucA Im merk eihiinii Kilt, to mutt rmda-i, 
fo far to titiMuA iU trvhoarlhinist." — SalordB^ B«<iew. 

" We have no h^itatio* ui tapna lAat front thest pages na^ begathtrad 
man a^malum oAnC thi todal l^fe if the CMieie I/uui out br obtaiimd 
from any Btbte towra, Tha vajtortana of the work at a key to a ri^ht 

The Open Polar Sea : a MarretiTe of a Voyage of DUooTerj 
towsrdi the North Pola. B; Dr. luac 1. Hijo. Aa euUnlv mw ud 

eheipw edillan. With Illnilntiou. amdlpulgni. 81. 

"Tluitsry ^thiilaM Arctic nOerpriHUtnoititiTTiiig, and it it wea 
fir Dr. H-rAprt literary oeniure that tMt it the eate^/or it natrt be ton- 
cededthat the great nuntAerg^uJVFkeimArdwBoj/afffthattomachat d u il ed 
thtedgtofcuriotilyvjithKhxchthtjiiBereformwiyreeeiBedbythejml^; 

venturavs traa^, ami Dr. Mmtft heraim and endurana are qf ro ean^ 
mm order. . . . Hit tow the owmfwr /»( qf Dr. Bratfe aiierpriie. 
Be tet up a eeum.vitAin which ht deposited a record, ttatag that ajtrrit 
toiitome march if fortV'ei^daj/efiom hit VMterAarbtJMr the efoodoa the 
thartoftht tblar Wu, an tlia monnorthBrl^ lud ever reuhtd b; mui. 
Tit laStiae attaiiud maeidig.M mn.,- thai readied bv Fa.rry oeer tht 
ice wot «> dm. *i ruin. . . . What we hone md of Dr. Bi^t 600k 
wiiijWe truu, tend mm^ readert to He papet." —Mkeamm. 
IiBTTBBa ON Ehoi^hd. Bj U. Louu Blaoe. Two Series, 
" Ihete eparkiinff tetters writtn on 
' " -e fuit of epigram, and qf 






tA patriic men ; hit etdoay it dii 
..-.. 1 _..i — Engiit&ttenthe 



centates are for tnentoit port such at Engiit&ttenthemteivettitneiac 
ledge lo bejuiit."—at,tv.ti%r RctiBir. 

" Perha^ the very deverest sketches n tkie deter and amvting book art 
hit ^ort. pith/, graphic tttmimtriet of pertone and diaraeters. Hie con^ 
tratte eaecuiUg are rerj/ effective^ done. The tmak ie weU worth readiMg, 
and itfiit if euggestioe ifaught tttid pointed tcrOiw-" — OnanliAn. 

Sriti^, imd he pointt ovt vith wmev dittmchiete aerfnUure to realixt 
itt grentfrviti, at well at othervriie tofelfil our naOaialdeBiny. Whra- 
eeer he touehet. whether it bete tit a glory or a disgrace, he Utwniialet it, 
and brings it dittincCig before the gaJe, thiit ve and others ntay dierith it 
crjieefnm it.--a<u\, Ne-.. 
Brazil and the Brazilians. Ft>urlray«d in Historical and Dee- 
criptivt Bkctchn b^ ibe Rct, jLmn C, Flelchtr tuid the Rtt. D. P. 
Kidder. D, U. Au ■nlHrpFment of Ihs Dripiml 'ork. pmsatJu Iha 
aUeriei uid Horsl Pngrfu of the Enipira darinfl tbe \tlt Ten Vrmn, 

Ihc Ttrga sF i'era. With 150 UinitradDiu. Svd. doth otn. ISf. 
The Old Country. Its Scenery, Art, and People. ByJameaM. 
H«ppiii. 1 roi. ttaail pott Btd. It. td. 
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r, Expedi- 



a London to the Land's End. By Elibu Burritt, 
AWLlkiTDiiiLandantiiJiibnO'CtnBur -itb lens-.l lUu- 
LidbII potl Svo, Oj- UDifnrin witli Ihe cheaper edition ot 



ncipMiz EcrJTuns el 
1 PKtiB— I* Ssience. I'ArL 2 voU 

ID other capita rubout; thein- 






I. ires from encyolopvdit dakfiien. r»dAblo 



The Diamond Guide to Paris, 320 pages, with a Map and up- 
Travelling in Spain in tho Present Day, By Henry Blackburn. 

The Voyaee Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Rnb Roy." By John 
M'Orofior, Anthoiof "AThouwuiillIUeiiii Uie Boll Boy Canoe. Wi(h 
IlliuUstiDiia, laiimif!/. 

A Thousand Miles in the Bob Roy Canoe, on Rivcri and Lakes 

The Hob Soy on tho Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, 

fto. Bt loba UargTigaT, M.A. With a Uap and nnmeniu lUu- 

Descnpti«n ot the New Bob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyan 

Ihrongh Nonfat, Bwfden, and th- "-l'." n_ii...-j .. tk. r< ci-i. 

bjlbeCaptMn. Wilti IllMtraii<.„, .. 
(^ptain Hall's Life with the Esquin 




lii boo^ tAe aulhcf it one of tJtoii 

natuvu do wrli la be proud." — Speclator. 
A Winter in Alg;erift, 1863.4. By Mrs. George Albert Boften. 

Torkey. By J. Lewis Farley, P.S.S., Author of " Two Yeara 

Wild Scenes in South An'.erica ; or, Life in the Llanos of Vone- 

rhfl Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With npwards of 
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Frslriu. Bf C»pl. H. B. Uutcf. 

Home And Abro&d ( Seamd Stria). A Sketch-book of Liie, Men, 

■nd Tnii;!, bv B>/ud Inylor. With lUiutrmtloiii, pot gvs. cloth, 

NoTlherD Travel. Summer lud Winter Pictures of Sweden, 

Liplind, SDd Nocw»r, by B»y«rd Taylor. 1 .ol. poA Bto.. ilotb. Si. td. 

Also bff the jobu Author, kicK coatptftr m 1 vol., ji^Uh JlitaeraHoma. 
Ceutni Alriw ; Eijpt uid tbe Wbita Nile. Ti. Ad. 



imtui 
Omceud'Riu^ Wit^ u Eicsnion to Cn(<. 7<. M. 



"tUe'^" RM^^Wit^ M Eic: 



After the War : a Southern Tour eKl*ndine from May, IS55, 



Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R, B, 

Mbit>. V.SJl.. Auhor of '■ Ihe Pnuria Tnrtller.'' Willi uamcnnu 
ItluVBtinu. ero. price ISt. 



INDIA, AUERICA, AMD THE COI.OMIBS. 



Appletcn's Hand-Book of AmerlnaQ Travel— The 
Br Ed'ud H. H>ll7 New Edition. I lol. poit 8vo. 1^ 
nterbury, N 

RFminiveiiH 
fa Thomkoji. 

or, the Emigrant's Home in Alustr&Iia. By 



" What a man Aa» mmifhiig (o luj. At oni comny a gimd deal of niattir 
mo/flOKonit. TAri ioo* u S«< a tmo/i *aoA, yrt il imco noiAmo imfoW 
t«nf rsgutrei Mlin;, The aulhcr ii hmsil/a Kttlcr, and *no^ aihal 



A. History of the Discovery and Esploradon of Anstralia; or, 
E. Teiiaon Woods, f.B.a.S., At., lit' a vgli. deny OvJ. ctoth'^" *" 
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The Colony of VictoHs i its Histoiy, Comoierpe, and Gold 

with Hemarkt, lucldtfQtal uid Compurktive, apoD the other AastTkliui 
ColoniM. By William Weitgurth. Anthor of ■' Victori* (ud the Hold 

Trftckaof MeKinlay and Party across Australia. By JohnDara, 

litbogTftphj, Bnd M^. ^To, cloUi, 163- 
The Prflgress and PreseoC Stale of British India; a MannaJ of 
OIB<:ul DocnmenU, furniaOfd nnitr th* soliiDrilT of HfT Mijatr'i 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on CoCton and 
Eiploritioiu. By Frederick'U" 01oiil«d. Witli''M»p. Jyoln.pMtSvo. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 

Frvnen. B7 OoirgE Ticknor Cnrlia, Eh]. a mil. Brn. Cloth, R «t. 



Kiq.. MBmber of [he l'hil«ophiu) Bocieij it New Bsath WaleL 1 
Canada and its Kesonrcei. Two Priie Essays, by HoMn and 

Uarril. IL, or ecprntal;, U. td. emrh, uid Map, Si. 

lOIENOE AND DIICOV&RT, 

Photography, 01 
Bcwriltei] bv FrofoMo 
" JonrDsl of Photogn 
r of " PhobwriLph ^ 
IlL S..M. 

AHislory oftheAtlanticTelegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12nio. 
With 16 
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ThePhyaicalOewrapb^of the&eaanditsHeteoroIt^y; or, the 

-To Captain Maury 0.1 are mM}ted for naichiKjmnatiait—iiuUed.firr 
oU thnl mmkiiul possrisa—of Ihi cnal of l/u: earlh JmecUA l/lt iiuc 

VuiiiVO/fdll ftfin tkf hands of mast nun, yet upon eack ant£ alt af (Ann 
Captaijt Maury eniuts our attentum. or charmj lu wifA mtianatunu and 
iAeoTies, repletr K-ith originality and gamu. Hit u indeed a naitikai 
manji^tr a nand-boofi'of the ua, tnr»fin^ mtk fresh interest etery vxrr-f 

and landsmen a craving to tinmc more inlanat^ the tecreU of that non- 

ofthe Koyat andHeTcantUeNatieiofEngLnidandjtnieTica 



aM : or. Studies of tlie CoenKif^onj and Natural History of 
IE Hebrew Srriplnm. Br FrofesHI DiwKn, PrincipKl of McQiJI 
MeifB. Cuiids. PMt avD. cloth. ciitKfa edition, Ai. 

Icfanoeraplis, froiD the Sandstone of the Connecttcnt Rirer, 

UuHcliiiHlu.U. B.A. Br Juse*I>e<ui.M.D. One rsluiie. Mn. witli 
tonr-ia PUt«. riotli. £7i. 



Manual of Mineralogy, including Obserrationa on Mines, Bocks, 
Bedactioii of Orel, and llie AppliFBUen of the Science to the An^ *itti 
MD Illo>t»tuin>. D»ign»l tor Itic Uh of Sch»l> ud CellcEea. Bj 
Imma D. DiuB, A.M.. Aiithw at a- Srstem of MinenUog; ." ifev Edi- 
tion* revised Uld eniBTfreil- 12mD. HairboDnd. It. Bd. 

Cyol"iuedia of Mathematical Science, by DaricB and PetJc, Svn. 



S:^-^^HE Bootc of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; 
Wl [^ ^^ ^"'^ ^ Thoniu. With iVI Illnt(»tion>. l£mo. Si. U. 
Ki^y The Practical Surveyor's Guide; hy A, Dimcan. Fcp. 

Villas and CottaEes; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 301) UlDgtrs- 

Bee-Keepine. By " The Times" Bee-master. SmaQ post Bvo. 

The English and Australian Cookery Book. Small post 8vo. 
Coloued lUnltnthmi, dath eitn, <i. &£ 
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l^e Railway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
f — 1 — „j Frfightcn, and ciplaining irttein of rutei, kmpoqIh. 



THBOLOaV. 

^HE Origin and History of the Booka of the New Testa- 




jid Apocrrpba.l.'Deflis£iedIo Bhcn vhu the 
. it i>, »nd fio- la use it fly PwteBor C. E. 

«d. With piMct, io>. ed. 

.... i mtthiid. Then is sucia tone o/AfaTty raraai- 

ffisea to vjetctmeaVufAo^UaiwoTk which is nnther uiatariait 
lit, nor dtatrvctive in tpiTH."—LaiAori 

w brLittjE avifiirabty thi OBfTwhelmvi^ m^museript rvideacf 
of the iV™> J^stauteitt as compared with the tike epidencefor 
'edofthe profane wriierx. . . . He adds these remarkt : 

— 5 extToclikerebtwpue CAf Fat/tfn had Kays of looking at 

the iooki of At BiWn Khich in our dm have nearly become olisolete, and 
whieh otunt, in tcme neatttre at Uagt, to be reimr&f. The incredulity of 
ow own fiiikEf in regard to tit Bible it due, net to miuh to the tuaJit qf 
foi^tnee at to tht vjant of Mot reeeraia, mid affectum, and adnaration of 
the Seriptitrtt, whidi to dittingtathtd the Chrittiant of the earty ager,' 
vtorda^vhiA -we eon hearty coHcar."^ — Chnrchniui. 
*^ Without makinffottrtetvetretpotttible for all the writer's opinions, par - 
— ' — ty on the qnetHon of inspiration, toe kiree no hetitation in recording 
■^ it thai thailone of the most useful books which our times haoe 

The Vii^rioDS Sacrifice ; gmimdetl on Principles of UniversAl 

ObUgUioo. B; Uormee Bniluwll, D.D,, Anthor i>r"NUiir« ud Ihe 
BgpsmBtunl, til. Ctowa 8va. It. 9d. 
** An important contriimiion to theological Uteraivre, whether wt regard 

treiLtise,or thepractieal effect of its teaehinp. . . - Noonecan rite 
from the study of his book withmtt honing his mind enlarged by tfa ^To- 
found speculation, his devotion stiTTBd by i/s piety, and htsfaithestabluhed 
on a broader batis of thought and knovjtedge." — Gutrdiaji, 



" IS* beck it very r^ly written, and will be read with pleasure by Of 
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The Land and the Book, or Bibliml JUnatrSitiunB drawn from 
CheMBDiiFn uidCdaunia.thaSceneauid th*Brcn«TDfthEHiil^I^iid. 
bj W. M. ThoEDHD, M.D.. tnentr-BTr jm i. MiuLouBrr m B;riB ud 

Poit Bvtt cloth. lJ.lt''"''" ""* "" I '""' ""■ 

MNsioDU-^ QengTBph; for the use of Teachers Bod Missionaiy 

A Topomphioal Pictnra of Ancient Jerusalem ; boantifully Co- 

The Ltgitt of the World : a moBC True Kelation of a Pilgrimeaa 

toned piper. Crown arc. pp. 693, bs 

The Life of the late Dr. Moantain, Bishop of Quebec. Sto. 

TheMiasionofQreat Sufferings. By Elihn Burritt. ISmo. Si. 

"Mr- BuTTttt rtrika this rlutrdnf tympathy v--iih su^tTotg iti tonestJuii 

make Uit reader's hnni. tla-U! icifUn his. £ut tile fairs & teUs of thi 

roan. They do prove — and UUn preaous and chetrmg thin 

cott f^ K^'gacrifice tottJoTia eniit tAatitteattyfielttobeet 
hunger, tmd cold rmd nakfdaeu. The book u a sptdnui 

*' Thit u a nuut balaabU work on a tvbject of deep importamee, 
oftifot U to show the aint and aj:tum of great aufftrhtgt m We decelo, 
of ChnKtiaJtfaitA and of spiritual Ufey' — ObBcrver. 



A Short Method of Prayer; an An^aia of a Work bo entitled 
by Midline de ]■ Moihe-Onyon ; hy ThomM C. Uphun. Profaaor of 
UentiJ ud Mariil Philomph; in Bowdoui CullBm.U.S. Ameiin. PristMl 
by Wliittinfihua. ISmo. cbtb. li. 

Christian Believing and Liring. By F. D. Hunting;ton, D.D. 

Life Thoughts. By the Ber. Ueuy Ward Beecher. Two Seriea. 
wnpLete in one •olgma, well priDted ud well bunnd. 3t. td. eDpaiur 
•dituin, illniln[edwitlii>muii«Dt«dborden. Sm. lis, doth utn. Ti. M. 

Dr. Beecher'a Life and Correspondence: an Autobii^raphy. 
Bdit«d by hii Sod. 3 toIb- poBt Sro. with lllqgtratloiu, price 3u. 

Ufe and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Gnyon. By Fro- 

r«MrVpti>m. Edited briuEugliih Clergrmui. drown Std. cloth, witk 
Fortnit. Tbiid SdiCion, Ti. «if. 

By the lame AuHbt. 

Llf« of Midune CUheriDe Adamt : 12ni>. cloth, ti. td. 

The Life or Faith. udlntwlorUfc. Svoli. Ci . W, CKh. 

Tha Dinne DaiDB. IL M. 
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tiAW AMD JUBISPRtJDBNOB. 

^HEATON'S Elements of Iniernationol Law. 



ro Yttn befon the MuC," kt. Bafi] i^ 



Historj of the Law of Nations; by Henry Wheaton. LL.D. 

antliocof the " Elemeati of luurutioDiil L»." Bo;. 8'0. cl°U>, 3U. U. 

CommeDtarieg on American Law; by Chancellor Kent.- Ninth 

ud mtinlj Nflw Edition. * roll. 8va. calf. 6L &I. ; i^lMh. If. 10>. 

TreaUae on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
S Toll. Std. alt. a. *t. 

Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or. An EnqaJry into 
the Fr[D<^[plM -hich govern Uie Amount oT Crmpeiuution in CoDTti of 
Janice, Bj Theodore Bedgxiok. Third nviied Edition, eiriiirged. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of t]ie United 



fi Tols. Sto. 63>.; and 
Equity CleediDgo. 1 vol. Bto. »1<. ea. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tim, gnMlf vnlu'ged and reriaed- 7 roll. Bto. cloth, OSi. 

HEDICAI.. 

tff't'SSUMAN Fhysiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 

£ [^ % A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. Georce 
S WSwA l B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 3 Toil. 3tli. 

A Treatise on Fractnies, by J. F. Malgai^e, Chimrgien de 
I'HApitaJ Baint Lonia. Tranilated. with Not#e and AdditionJ, bj John H- 
Paokalii, M.r. With IM Illottiationa, in. theep. II. It. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerotia Ulustrations. 



m to Chfrnuvtl PhvEiEt, t/al it by far 13a matt am- 
ir language." — Athemtoio. 

e,from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 



Letters to a Toung Physician just entering npon Practice; by 

Jamea lackaon, ICD. Fcp. Bvo. 6>. 

m. BjDr.G.S. 
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The Principles uid Fractics of UbsCetrics. B; Gunning S. 

fiBdbrd. A.M., M.D, With EngrKvingt. 8ro. Cloth, U. 1(. 
Principles »nd Practice of Dental Surgei^; by C. A. Harrii. 6th 



riOTION AND HtSOBLIiANBOUS. 

! NEW Novel By Mrs. H. B, Stowe. 3 toIh, 



Norwood. Bv Henry Ward Beecher. 3 vols, crown Sto. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

(SAortJy. 

The Hunchback's Gbarge. By W. Clark BuBselL 3 vols, poat 



Humphrey Djot. By James Greenwood, Author of " A Night 

Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W. Moy 

Ooiuvt Dort. CrDwa an. 6s. 
A Casnal AcquaJntance. By Mrs. I>affus Hardy. S vols. 

llie Story of Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols, post Bvo, 16i. 

Mr. Charles Beadn g celebrated Romance, Hard Cash. A new 

ud chFip SUndud Edilion. Pries »t. hsnimmelr bonnd in cloth. 

Passing the Time. By Blauchard Jerrold. S vols, post 8vo. I6(. 

Marian Booke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24i. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24t. 

TheTrimlnsfthe Tredgolds. Bftheiame. 3voli.2*t. 

BobKo'i Choice, bf the aune Author. Bi. 
Selveggio. By the Author of " Mary Powell." One vol. 8(. 
Alto, by the natti AuiJutf. 

hlui Biddy Fnhiiher. 1 vol. ii. 

The Muqnfl »t Lodlow. and other RomaDnqQei. S«. 
A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. S4t. 
John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. Hi. 
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A Splendid Fortane. By J, HainFriawell. 3 vols, post 8to. 24«. 
Lion-Hfiarted ; B. Nofel, By Mrs. Grey, 2 roU. post 8»o. 16i. 
A Dangeroas Secret. By Aanie Thomas. 2 toIs. 16i. 
St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post 8so. doth, 7j. 
The White Favour. By H, HoU. 3 vols. 24*. 

The Old Honae in Crosbj Sqawt. By the Mine Aathor. Snl^ ISi. 

More S«reU Ibui One. Bf the »me Asihnr. 3 vdJi. Mi. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 toIb. post 8to. 16t. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Prize Story foaodal ou 
PkU. Bfprinted br pelmlulDii hiiin " CuuLI'b Fuiilr Paper. 
Crown 8.O. clolh, 7j. id. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 

or Mn, Fry readin)! to the Pruenen in 1818. 1 Tol, nown Sve.. fit. 
Myself anii My Eelatjvea. Second T/unuiad. With FrtBitis- 
piec)' aa Steel from B D»wiTig hf John E, Millail. A.R.A. Cr. S>i>. bl. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thombury. 2 vols, post 

■■ Vad ibdkW not viiih tobc a Maiija, ift/iat jmtiid itcarc n niccaiion 
a/talcs iiftefAtiff— Alhenieom. 

Helen Felton's Qneation : a Book for Girls By Agnes Wylde. 
Faith Gartcey's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Foap. 
The Gayworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 
A Summer in I*slie Goldthwaite'a Life. By the same Author. 



The RnoltB' Garden, and other Papers. By Cnthbert Bede, 
ADlhoref'TheAdveDliireiorMr. VeraantGnen." Foit Sre. 7t.lid. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited by Beatrioo 
The White Wife; with other atjiriea, Snpematnral, Romantic 

and Le^edary. Cellected and lllnotratiid bf Cothbcrl Bede. Foat Std. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capern, Rnral Postman, Bide- 

ford, Devon. Fcap. 8>o, cloth. 6i. 
House and Home Papers. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards. 
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niePearlofOn-'B JsUnd, A Story of the Co«st of Maine. By 

Ur'I Wmmfi." Id popnlsr fcrm. Put I. St. «d. : Put I'l. 2l.\ nr. 

The Minister's Wooine : a Tale of New England, By the Author 

' or "L'licll Tom'i Cibia." Two Edilions :— 1. la p«t Svo. clalh. oltb 
Thincec lUnnrmliDnJ by B^loC K. Bnmt. Sl.—t. Popnlir Ediljon. 
crDwa Bvo. cloth, with B Daign bj (he •wne Artist, it. id. 

NothinetoWesT,andTwo Millions, by William AUenBnUw. li, 
Bailway Editions of Popular Fiction. On good paper, well- 



Fanl Foster's Dsnghter. 

The Lost Sir Maasiugberd. 

The Babbles of Finance. 

Profits of Fsnics. Ii. 
Tbe Gay worthy 9. ii.6d. 
The AuioctBt of the Break- 

Tbe King's Mail. 3i. 
My I^y Lndlo*. 2.. 
When the Snow FaUs, 2i. 



Faith Gartaey'a Girlhuod. 



Hobson's Choice. By Dutton 



Taucknitzs New Series of Copyright 
German Authors. 

Auerbuh'a On the Heighta. Tnuulalcd by F. E. Bunnett 3 

Beuter's In (he Year '13. Translated by C. L. Lewes. Limp 

cbtb, £i.' 
Goethe'a Faust. Translated by John Ansler, LL.D. Ump 

Fouqnf'sDndine; and o^er Tales. Translated by F. E. Bniinett. 

Limp clMh, a.. 
Heyw (Paul J, L-ArrabiaU. 
Princess of Brunswick, and other Tales. Bj Zscbokke. 
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